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CONOMIC prophecy has one certain positive value, 
however far it may seem to strike from its mark. It 
supplies a background for the contemporary valuation of 
underlying forces at the very time these forces are exerting 
their influence. This contemporary valuation is itself a force 
to be reckoned with. If the majority of people believe inter- 
est rates will be higher after the present European war, this 
very belief will itself affect interest rates by impeding the 
supply of capital loaned for long periods. If people gener- 
ally believe that a scarcity of labor abroad after the war will 
so increase wages in European countries that future foreign 
competition in our own markets will be distinctly lessened, 
this very belief will increase production and incidentally 
influence the prices of domestic goods now and later. Eco- 
nomic prophecy is thus a field where, pragmatically, the 
expectation as a mere psychological state of mind modifies 
the actual result. 
It is the failure to give full weight to the emotional factors 
in determining economic questions that often leads the 
prophet astray. This is why the present European war 
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presents such anomalies to students of economic phenomena. 
It baffles because the time-worn formula of supply and 
demand simply does not work. A very large majority of 
the economists, bankers, and business men believed, at the 
opening of hostilities, that they must expect an increase of 
interest rates because there would be a sudden and prolonged 
increase in demand for capital and at the same time, owing 
to the widespread destruction, wastes, and lack of industria] 
labor, a sudden decrease in the supply. Just the reverse has 
occurred. And the basis of error in the Judgment of both 
theorist and practical banker lies in this failure to give full 
value to certain underlying human emotions upon which the 
demand and supply of capital largely depend. All the 
wealth-producing activities of mankind are in the end the 
results of individualized or social human motives. Economic 
forces are psychological forces. Much as one may believe 
that interest rates, panics, and prices are mechanistic phe- 
nomena traceable on a background called supply and 
demand, the fact remains, that the economic explanation 
alone fails to explain, and actual events have the unfortunate 
habit of refuting economic theory. 

It is possible to employ analogy in economic reasoning 
because human nature is fundamentally forever the same. 
For that reason, this war is no different—except in degree— 
from the countless other wars which have come before. It is 
the result of the way changeless human nature acts when con- 
fronted with a specific series of conditions. Dionysius 
implanted militarism in eastern Sicily, after its inhabitants 
had lain supine under the yoke of military and economic 
slavery; and he must then provoke a war with the traditional 
enemies of his own continent and their overseas Cartha- 
ginian allies. Were the historian great enough, he would 
be a social psychologist, and were the social psychologist 
great enough, he would be an historian. But the two ends 
do not meet. The historian, in groping about among con- 
crete historical facts, fails to reach principles of action suffi- 
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ciently general to be projected into the future with such 
clearness that they may serve as the basis for the historian’s 
own facts. In his turn, the social psychologist formulates 
principles of our common human nature so abstract, that 
historical facts in their concrete setting are neither explained 
nor even correlated. Great indeed would be the social 
science that brought together the concrete facts of history 
and the general laws of human nature. Perhaps such a 
science is an unattainable ideal. In its range, no event would 
be radically new, all human actions would find a place. Only 
such men as Aristotle and Spinoza, Kant and Hegel have 
conceived of such a science, and to them even, it was a con- 
ceptual ideal rather than an instrument for understanding 
human events, past or future. 

Here in America we are too apt to insist on a divorce 
between economics and philosophy, between the struggle of 
man to meet his physical and intellectual wants and the 
invariants of life. The great war affords an illustration that 
the outward manifestations of human actions are ultimately 
based on changeless forces and realities of life. The eco- 
nomic basis of the present war is a shock to those who take 
their philosophy of life as a pleasant idealism, or their eco- 
nomics as pure materialism. Great philosophers have been 
roused from intellectual formalism, where philosophy was a 
game, to the realities of national ambitions intensified 
through economic needs. The greatest living Anglo-Saxon 
philosopher calls the most renowned Teutonic philosopher a 
hypocrite, not because one interpretation of the Hegelian 
dialectic differs but a shade from the other, but because they 
interpret differently a nation’s rights of trade on the high 
seas. It takes great wars to turn economics into philosophy; 
it takes great wars to make philosophers regard their phil- 
osophy seriously, because then the invariants of human life 
are thrown into the melting pot. The force of war emotions 
breaks asunder the restraints and the verbalism of academic 
conventions. It makes us all strike out for reality, and 
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among the economic struggles of men and nations is one 
place where we find it. 

Can we but find the principles of human action that gave 
birth to the economic results of the past, we have a key to 
those of the future. There is a difference in form, in setting, 
but not in kind. Nowadays, panics and lower standards of 
living follow wars; in archaic times it was famine and pesti- 
lence. Once the wealthy of a war-stricken city hoarded 
grain in secret cellars, now they hoard the unregistered bonds 
of foreign municipalities. The colonial cities of Asia Minor 
grew no more wealthy that Nicias might have ships, than 
have the Anglo-Saxon colonies of the new world that Ian 
Hamilton might have shrapnel. The future, too, is indis- 
solubly one with the present. This is almost truer of 
economic than of other social phenomena. And the back- 
ground is the narrowing or widening horizon of industrial 
activity. If we can trace back to psychology the mechanism 
of business booms and panics, we have a much more real 
groundwork than the old threadbare generality of supply 
and demand. The serious objection to many forecasts of 
future war conditions is that they become so enmeshed in the 
computation of debts, of costs, and of hypothetical balances, 
that they lose sight of the real foundations of economic life— 
wealth-producing activity based on human ambitions. Can 
the future of this be traced out of the present? Possibly so. 

The rate of interest on capital is an extremely sensitive 
index to the pulse of a large group of ever-changing eco- 
nomic phenomena. Alone it does not point either to a rise or 
a fall in wages or in prices, or even to changes in the store of 
capital; but taken in conjunction with other points on the 
economic horizon, it gives a clear indication of the direction 
of underlying currents. People will pay interest for the use 
of capital only if the return to them for its actual use exceeds 
the interest rate. To the borrower, the actual amount of 
interest to be paid is of concern only because it is incidental 
to the hypothetical margin between the interest obligation he 
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assumes and the prospective return he hopes to obtain 
through the use of the capital. This is why a rate of 6% 
on capital may seem cheap to the business man at one time, 
while a rate of 3% seems dear to him at another; and why 
interest rates are always relative, never absolute. The return 
which men expect to receive through the use of capital is 
dependent primarily on the quantity of the goods they can 
produce and sell, be they bushels of wheat or tons of rails. 
Their basis of judgment lies in the prospective demand of 
society for goods yet unproduced. When men are using 
their last year’s shoes and women their last year’s dresses, 
the tanner and his brother the woollen manufacturer feel little 
incentive to make further use of capital. If interest 
rates should drop from 6% to 5%, to 4%, and finally to 
2%, neither would make further enlargements of their plants. 
They would have no use for capital, however low its cost. 
When, on the other hand, society is not only using up its 
accumulated surplus of goods, but is also contracting ahead 
for the use of goods not yet made, all productive enterprise 
will be pushed forward with intense zeal. The manufacturer 
and the farmer must needs have more capital with which to 
meet the strain on their resources, lured on in their commit- 
ments by the rising prices of the goods they produce. Under 
such circumstances, the specific cost of capital is a mere inci- 
dent; interest rates of 6% and 7% seem cheap. They are 
cheap in comparison with the margin of anticipated profits. 
Here is the basis for the demand of capital—the fears and 
hopes of producers, the psychological bias of timidity or 
courage in the collective mind of the leviathan of industry. 

The fluctuations in the supply of capital, too, are based on 
psychological motives, but they are different and they do not 
necessarily work in harmony with those that control the 
demand. Capital is the result of saving. In a very large 
measure, it is automatic. The individual, the community, the 
whole world strives to pay for its living, repair its wastes, and 
put a little aside. This has been going on ever since man 
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emerged from the cave—during peace and during war. Sur- 
prising indeed is the amount of saving accomplished in Great 
Britain during the Napoleonic wars, a saving which spread a 
network of canals over England and laid the foundation for 
the industrial expansion of which the first wave of railroad- 
building was the outcome. But the intensity as well as the 
absolute amount of this saving will vary according to the 
temper of the people and of the times. Its rate has increased 
greatly during the last half century—which explains why the 
enormous destruction of capital now taking place has had so 
little effect on the t-tal fund of society. 

Even though the world’s saving, its creation of new capital, 
is going on at a varying, but constantly increasing speed, the 
willingness on the part of the owners of this capital to lend it 
to those who want to use it is by no means constant or even 
assured. Ability to save is one trait of character, willingness 
to lend is an entirely different one. It is the latter which is 
really the crux of the problem of the supply of capital. If 
the psychological motive of willingness to lend, on the part of 
the savers, synchronized with the psychological feeling on the 
part of the producers of goods that profit would result from 
borrowing, then interest rates would be absolutely constant; 
in fact, the rate of pure interest, riskless lending, would be 
changeless through the centuries. But the two motives do 
not ordinarily synchronize. Hence arise fluctuations in 
interest rates; hence, too, arise those differences between the 
amount of available capital and its actual availability which, 
as during the last twelvemonth, cause such an hiatus between 
economic theory and practice. 

In the light of these principles, it is possible to interpret 
the course of interest rates and business activities since the 
war began, and to forecast what may be expected in the 
immediate future. On the announcement of hostilities in 
July, 1914, there was an immediate and drastic wave of disin- 
clination to lend. This had nothing to do with the accumu- 
lations of savings waiting for loans, or with the bank reserve, 
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or even with the rate of actual saving; it had nothing to do 
with the requirements of producers for capital, or with their 
immediate necessities. It was nothing else than a wave, a 
tidal wave, of fear that paralyzed the motive cells of all 
who had capital to lend. It was fear, a fear lest the 
economic, social, and moral foundations of human 
relations be so shaken that the fabric of credit and 
mutual trust would be torn to pieces. The farmers and 
producers of goods who, under all circumstances, plan 
that their immediate needs be cared for through bor- 
rowed capital, were unable to contract suddenly their 
demand for loans. Consequently, the little capital that was 
not withdrawn by the wave of timidity was called to serve 
the purposes of many—hence interest rates rose. There was 
no diminution of the actual supply of capital, no increase in 
the demand. A sudden unwillingness of lenders to lend had 
quite failed to synchronize with the normal demands of 
borrowers. Had a sudden stoppage of the willingness to 
lend betn met by an equally quick withdrawal of the bor- 
rowers, the war would have been ushered in without a flutter 
in the business world. But this could not be. The reaction 
time of the savers of capital is quicker than that of the users. 

Slowly, however, the manufacturers, farmers, and business 
men began to adjust themselves to the timidity of the savers, 
and as slowly the savers began to adjust themselves to their 
fears. Consequently, after the first sudden paralysis—the 
first stampede for credit—nothing happened. The pro- 
ducers of goods were enabled to pay off their loans owing to 
the decrease in demand for their products, and slowly the 
timorous lenders, observing that the wheels of industry 
moved as before, began to bring forth their hoarded sav- 
ings. The bankers, unfortunately, did what they could to 
perpetuate the delusion that capital was scarce, and interest 
rates of necessity high. But the rising tide of bank deposits 
and the competition of bankers at last broke the spell. By 
January, 1915, five months after the opening of the war, cur- 
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rent interest rates were somewhat less than normal, and the 
yield in savings-bank bonds was only one-tenth of one per 
cent higher than in January, 1914, seven months before the 
war. Productive enterprise had little use for new capital, 
because—with the exception of producing war materials— 
the business man saw slight encouragement in extending his 
production. At the same time, the savings of capital were 
constantly increasing; and the savers, finding that the war, 
even with its destruction of capital, had little effect on the 
economic postulates of social intercourse, were pressing for- 
ward their hoarded savings in competition with each other 
in their efforts to give them employment. 

All during 1915, interest rates moved steadily downward. 
Towards the end of the year, the yield on high grade bonds 
reached a level considerably below that of the years before 
the war; and the movement has continued almost without 
interruption. From high grade savings-bank bonds, it 
extended to medium grade semi-investment securities, and at 
the present time it has reached those inactive, narrow market 
bonds sold over the counter by investment bankers. During 
the months of February and March of the current year, 1916, 
the bond dealers have experienced unprecedented demands 
from investors, and that with the prices of their wares five 
to ten per cent higher than at any time for the last nine years. 
In other words, now, after two years of war, after great 
loans have been made to belligerent nations, after upwards 
of $1,200,000,000 of securities have been bought by the 
investors of the United States from abroad, and after 
upwards of $750,000,000 have been loaned to other nations, 
the interest rates in this country are still lower than at any 
time since the panic of 1907. This is true merely because 
the savers have pressed forward their hoards with a courage 
as marked as was their timidity at the outbreak of the war, 
and the business men have stood aloof, unwilling to commit 
themselves in a future so problematical. The lender feels sure 
that sound enterprise will survive the war, but the business 
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man is not sure that high prices will. Again, we have a 
failure of the mental reaction of the saver to synchronize with 
that of the borrower. 

What will be the next and the succeeding acts in the 
drama? One can do little more than guess. The rapid 
saving of capital here and abroad will continue unabated. 
The misery of Europe will still serve to act as a moral lesson 
to make men and women everywhere thrifty. The margin 
of saving will be increased even by the inordinate profits and 
wages made from the manufacture of war materials and 
other businesses, such as transportation, which are profiting 
because of the war. It would seem, too, that the motives 
leading the saver to offer his capital aggressively will con- 
tinue uninterruptedly; his motives to hoard it will diminish 
as the war progresses. Hence the offerings of new capital 
will last with slight chances of interruption as long as the 
war lasts and after. The probable demand for capital, on 
the other hand, gives us a different picture. Although gen- 
eral business will tend to increase somewhat owing to the 
continuing demand for war materials, this increase will 
become circumscribed because of the rising tides of wages and 
prices. ‘Those necessities, such as steel, copper, wool, leather, 
which the war industries use, are now higher in price than 
any normal business activity would warrant. Besides, too, 
the small business man outside of the war necessities will have 
a natural hesitancy to make long-time commitments in either 
goods or capital expenditures with so much uncertainty in 
war, industry, social theory, and politics. He will act con- 
servatively for the time being at least. Consequently, and 
in spite of great exports based ultimately on credit, large 
investments abroad, and continuing demands of the railroads 
and public service corporations for increased equipment, 
interest rates will not rise above the present level during the 
war and for a time thereafter. 

Whether or not interest rates wil! fall lower is more doubt- 
ful. Probably the continued low price of capital will tend 
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to increase new lines of investment abroad so that a surplus 
of capital waiting for investment such as would further 
reduce interest rates, will not accumulate. But the constitu- 
tional timidity of the American temperament towards invest- 
ments abroad will restrict this demand much more than many 
bankers surmise. No matter how much Argentine railroad 
debentures yield, we are not attracted to their purchase. Al] 
things considered, it seems that interest rates are likely to 
remain as low as the present level until at least the end of the 
war, although it is doubtful whether they will fall any lower. 

The course of interest rates is closely related to the cycle 
of business activity. In this field, the specific question 
assumes the form—what is the effect of the war to be on the 
pulse of general business? Are we to experience a boom or a 
panic? If the assumption previously made that the desire 
of business men to extend their investments in commodity- 
producing property and our impulse to invest abroad do not 
exceed the saving power of the country, then there will be 
neither a general boom nor a general panic while the war 
lasts. Although the business in war materials may be 
intense, this activity will be counterbalanced by inactivity in 
other businesses which lie stagnant because of uncertainty. 
A general boom or a panic can occur only when there has 
been over-extension in so many lines of industrial activity 
that a fabric of stretched credit has been substituted for the 
constantly accumulating residue of capital, arduously pro- 
duced through saving. In other words, neither the boom 
nor the panic can occur so long as the socialized impulse of 
the community to save keeps pace with the impulse of the 
community to invest in fixed property. 

Immediately after the restoration of peace, however, the 
two impulses will not, in all probability, parallel each other. 
The rate of saving will show no appreciable increase. It 
may even show a decrease, owing to a world-wide wave of 
thriftless expenditure following the release of the pent-up 
mental energy consequent on emotions of grief and moral 
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despair. On the other hand, the attitude of the general 
business man will change. Peace will bring its reassurances. 
Prices of the war necessities will fall precipitously. General 
business activity will show signs of revival. Gradually gen- 
eral prices will rise, with the increase of demand for com- 
modities. Optimism will supplant pessimism and hesitancy. 
Large investments of fixed capital by producers of goods in 
plant extensions, and by consumers in better houses and 
more luxurious living, will easily absorb any accumulations 
of saving set aside during the war. These expenditures will 
run ahead of current savings, stimulated by rising prices and 
retarded wage increases. Interest rates on current loans 
will rise as the fabric of credit begins to stretch; but this sign 
of impending expansion, will, as always before, go unheeded. 
Within a time—depending somewhat on the saving reserves 
accumulated during the war, but probably not more than 
once and a half the period of the war—the United States 
will experience a general business boom on a scale of breadth 
and abandonment never before witnessed. Prices will be 
higher than ever, wages will be higher. All caution will be 
lost in a hectic orgy of speculation. Business men every- 
where will come under its spell—the officers of the Federal 
Reserve Bank as well as other human beings. Farther and 
farther will the fabric of credit stretch, for credit is itself a 
human thing, based on the vague unreasoned feeling of con- 
fidence in the freedom of man and the stability of human 
institutions, sensitive to its environment as the emotions of a 
child. Having been stretched to its uttermost, it will break. 
Then the deluge. 

The progress of the expansion of industrial activity may 
or may not be beset with temporary periods of hesitancy. 
Much will depend on the ease with which manufacturers of 
war materials, on the one hand, and general business men, 
on the other, adjust themselves to the transition from war to 
peace. Strange to say, the longer the war lasts, the easier 
will be the adjustment. Had the war stopped abruptly six 
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months ago, the sudden cessation of the demand for war 
materials at fictitious prices, without preparedness on the 
part of the general business interests to absorb the shock, 
would have occasioned a sharp and clearly defined business 
depression. It would have been short-lived, as general busi- 
ness would have revived immediately. But the longer the 
war lasts, the more, proportionately, are the belligerent 
nations themselves assuming the manufacture of munitions, 
while the private manufacturer retires as he finds that the 
prices of raw materials reduce substantially, if not entirely, 
the anticipated profits. Within the last few months, it has 
become a matter of public knowledge that large manufac- 
turers in Canada and the United States are destined to 
realize but a small part of their anticipated profits on war 
materials. And as the fictitious boom of war business sub- 
sides, general business can prepare for the expansion that 
will follow peace. That is exactly what is taking place as 
these sentences are being written. If the war lasts six 
months or more longer, the transition can be made without 
causing a quiver in general business. Adjustments, to be 
sure, must be made, but they will be fully anticipated. The 
industrial world will have so adjusted itself to the abnormali- 
ties of war that it will be immune to that final shock, its 
cessation. 

If, then, the war lasts through the present year we may 
presume that industrial activity will move steadily forward, 
in increasing volume, for a period of perhaps three or four 
years. Even though the wave of increasing industry comes 
with sudden impetuosity, it takes a year or more to get sav- 
ings crystallized into fixed capital and credit expanded. 
Building plans must be drawn, contracts covering raw mate- 
rials must be executed, even the physical transformation of 
fluid capital—whether money or movable materials—into 
structures takes a year or more. No matter how quickly busi- 
ness rebounds to the beneficent hopes of peace, a period of at 
least two years of expansion must be anticipated before the 
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panic. On the other hand, one must remember that this coun- 
try, at least, had been suffering from a general depression for 
several years before the war; in fact, there has been no broad 
business activity since the panic of 1907. Conditions, there- 
fore, are now ripe for a quick human response to prosperity 
and expansion. The reaction time will depend almost 
entirely on the smoothness of the machinery of production, 
and the cycle will run its course as quickly as the economic 
concomitant of human optimism will permit. 

Further, the operation of the Federal Reserve Bank is an 
unknown factor. It will probably extend the period of 
expansion as well as intensify it; for it has substituted a 
human fiat for a predictable, albeit inflexible, set of economic 
conditions. The extensive effect of this human factor is of 
course unpredictable. If the machinery of the Federal 
Reserve Bank remains under the spell of the same political 
and financial theories that stood behind the Greenback and 
Free Silver doctrines, the period of expansion and specula- 
tion will be protracted. On the other hand, the more nearly 
the Reserve Bank approximates the inelasticity of the old 
separate reserve system of individualized banks, the shorter 
will be the period of stretched credit. 

In any case, when the crisis does come, it will be with 
unprecedented velocity and intensity. The very strength 
of the feeling of industrial optimism, made foolhardy by 
confidence in an untried banking law created to foster credit 
extension, will make easier a sudden reversal of feeling. 
And when the business community finally becomes conscious 
of its condition, the stretched credit will rebound with a force 
proportionate to the extent it was stretched. This sudden 
contraction will reach and paralyze all business. It will be 
more difficult to manage than previous panics, because the 
United States will have assumed more of a place in world 
industry. In the panics of 1837, 1857, 1873, 1893, and even 
1907—one and all—we were able to transmit a goodly pro- 
portion of the pressure to European countries; because of 
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their reserves of capital, they were able to ease and absorb 
the shocks. But in the panic following the war boom, there 
will probably be no foreign balance wheel. Even now, per- 
haps this very month, we have changed from a debtor to a 
creditor nation. During the boom, we shall have entered 
foreign markets as never before. We shall probably have 
made large foreign investments in fixed capital—Argentine 
railroads and Chinese ditches. 'These, less even than our 
own fixed investments, can be changed into fluid capital as 
the credit fabric contracts. The nearest approach to the 
anticipated condition is the sudden contraction of credit 
known as the panic of 1837. It followed the mania of inter- 
nal improvements in the South and West. Then our bur- 
dens were largely carried by England; whereas in this panic, 
Europe, loaded down by external debts and struggling to 
reorganize her own industrial machinery, will still be looking 
to us for help. Surely, such a panic will be a dire calamity, 
for it will affect rich and poor alike, causing widespread 
failure and unemployment. 

It will come quickly and the period of intensity will soon 
be over. Then there will be a long time, five years perhaps, 
of business depression, forced economy and thrift. During 
this period, the real and abiding economic effects of the war 
will show themselves. Europe will refund its debts. It will 
reorganize its industrial machinery to meet a world competi- 
tion the like of which was never seen. Social and economic 
theories everywhere will be subjected to new and more liber- 
alized interpretations, and the practical results will show 
themselves in more intense industrial strife. Militarism will 
flourish in Europe and here, fostered by those very industrial 
classes who seek their economic emancipation through the 
conquest of the world’s markets. It will be a period of 
economic rest—and waiting. 











BRITISH IMPERIAL FEDERATION 
AFTER THE WAR 


By GeorcE Burton AbDAmMs 


LP wren the past fifty years, the bonds that hold the 
British Empire together have three times outlasted 
serious strain. In each of these cases, the final result has been 
to bind the union still more closely together, and the result of 
the present war seems likely to be an actual federation. 

If we go back to the middle of the last century, the belief 
was almost universal among the statesmen of both parties 
and among all interested in public affairs that the tie which 
held the colonies to the Mother Country was temporary only, 
and that as soon as any one of the colonies grew in wealth 
and population to a consciousness of strength, it would 
demand its independence. With this belief it was also held 
that the wise policy for Britain would be to grant cordially 
and without reserve colonial independence when it should be 
demanded. The leaders of all parties about the middle of 
the century are on record to this effect. At the same time, 
the Manchester school of economists, under the lead of 
Cobden and following in the footsteps of Bentham, went 
somewhat farther and declared the colonies to be more of a 
burden than an advantage to the Mother Country. Cobden 
threatened England with the fate of Spain if she did not get 
rid of her colonies, and Goldwin Smith, then a professor at 
Oxford, wrote a book entitled “The Empire” to advocate 
the dissolution of all Imperial ties. 

So long, however, as these doctrines were advocated by 
theoretical writers only, or by irresponsible politicians who 
were not likely to find an opportunity to put them into 
operation, they excited little attention. But suddenly, with- 
out the knowledge of the public and apparently without the 
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conscious knowledge of the cabinet itself, these ideas took 
possession of the government with the accession to office of 
Mr. Gladstone in 1868. It soon became evident that upon 
practical statesmen, as well as upon theorists, the arguments 
of the Manchester school had had a convincing effect. What 
made the question of colonial independence necessarily a 
question of government policy, was the occurrence of local 
difficulties or dangers in several of the great colonies and at 
about the same time, which made the aid of the home govern- 
ment seem important to them. In the resulting discussions 
with the local governments, Mr. Gladstone’s Colonial Secre- 
tary, Lord Granville, in one way or another gave them to 
understand that the colonies were not regarded as important 
to the Mother Country, that if they desired independence no 
obstacle would be put in their way, but that, on the whole, 
the home government preferred that they should break off 
the existing connection. Whether this conviction which grew 
up in the colonies in every particular correctly interpreted 
the policy of Lord Granville is not for our present purpose 
so important as the fact that it did grow up. The policy of 
the government as so interpreted was publicly discussed by 
ministers and local leaders in the self-governing colonies, and 
in one at least was made the subject of legislative action. 
The incident affords a striking example, among not very 
many to be found in history, of the attempt by responsible 
statesmen, actually in charge of government, to put doc- 
trinaire theories into practical operation with little or no 
attempt to investigate the real facts; and the result is 
instructive. When the policy of the government was sus- 
pected in the colonies and at home by putting together the 
separate incidents, two things immediately became evident. 
In the first place, it was speedily discovered that there existed 
no such desire for separation and independence in the great 
colonies as the theory had taken for granted. There had 
been some advocacy of local independence both in Australia 
and in Canada, but the idea had found no popular support, 
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and the seeming intention of the home government called 
out strong expression of opposing wishes. In the second 
place, in England, the nation speedily convinced the govern- 
ment by the expression of public opinion in all sorts of ways 
that a policy of disintegration would not be tolerated, and 
that underneath the surface there had been slowly forming a 
strong feeling that the colonies meant something more than 
commerce, and the expansion of the British race and British 
institutions something more than mere dominion. 

The three years of Gladstone’s first ministry, though the 
fact has not been largely noticed in formal histories, was a 
time of real crisis in British Imperial history. If there had 
been no facts in the case other than those which Cobden took 
into account, the Empire would in all probability have been 
dissolved. As it was, the crisis made two permanent con- 
tributions to history. For one thing, the theory of a neces- 
sary colonial independence was brought to an end, never to 
be heard of again as the doctrine of an influential group of 
people either at home or in the colonies. But not merely did 
the old theory disappear. With its disappearance came the 
growth of a stronger feeling of the personal and national 
bond between the colonies and the home country than had 
existed before. At any rate, if this feeling had been slowly 
forming for a generation with the rapid growth in popula- 
tion of Australia and Canada, it now came into clearer con- 
sciousness. Possibly the psychologist would declare this 
feeling of unity to be sentimental merely, but the historian is 
not likely to deny to sentiment powerful influence upon the 
destinies of men and nations. However that may be, from 
this date certainly all idea that colonial independence was 
inevitable disappeared both at home and in the colonies, dis- 
appeared suddenly and so completely that some practical 
politicians were tempted to forget that they had ever enter- 
tained it. Since the date of Gladstone’s first ministry, who- 
ever has believed that a dissolution of the British Empire 
would be brought about by the natural process of growth, 
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or by allurement from without, has not founded his belief 
upon a knowledge of the facts. 

It is from the same crisis that we must also date, as a 
second contribution to history, the rise of the Imperial Fed- 
eration movement, not as concerned with an ideal or a vague 
and theoretical proposal merely, but as a practical measure, 
advocating the formation of a government for the whole 
Empire in which its various parts should be represented, and 
discussing problems and measures in detail. The honor of 
originating this movement, or of crystallizing into definite 
form what many were thinking, belongs to Mr. Edward 
Jenkins in articles which he contributed to the January and 
April issues of “The Contemporary Review” of the year 
1871. In these articles, he originated the name Imperial 
Federalism, and in vigorous criticism of the ministerial policy 
urged the practicability of a federal government for the 
Empire on the model of the federal systems of the United 
States and Canada. There can be no doubt but that these 
articles, pointing out a definite road of advance, and the 
discussion which followed, had much to do with the disap- 
pearance of the idea of Imperial dissolution which had 
seemed to prevail earlier. In 1875 the idea of Federation 
was first discussed by a “practical statesman,” by Mr. W. 
E. Forster, who had been a member of Mr. Gladstone’s min- 
istry which had lately gone out of office. In a speech which 
attracted much attention, he urged it as a practicable plan 
deserving careful consideration. 

It needed, however, another time of colonial difficulties, 
almost of crisis, to carry this movement on to the stage of 
organized effort, having for its object to bring about the 
actual adoption of the plan. Such a time came in the early 
‘eighties of the last century. A series of difficulties and mis- 
fortunes, almost disasters, crowded within a few years, 
seemed to bring the Empire to the verge of humiliation and 
disgrace and to betray a lack of foresight and energy on the 
part of the government ominous for the future. Most 
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important in its influence upon public feeling was the appar- 
ent abandonment of General Gordon to his fate in Khartum 
in the spring of 1884. But in various parts of the world, 
what seemed to many the legitimate demands of the colonies 
that annexations should be made for the protection of their 
military or economic interests had been refused, and Ger- 
many and France were beginning the first moves in that 
scramble for colonial empire which they, and especially Ger- 
many, carried on so rapidly in 1884 and following years in 
almost open contempt of the English government. 

In these circumstances, a conference was arranged for in 
London of leading representatives of both political parties 
and of all the chief colonies, of men who were asked in 
advance to accept the principle “that the unity of the Empire 
ought to be permanently preserved.” It met on July 29, 
1884, and resulted in the organization of the Imperial Feder- 
ation League with Mr. W. E. Forster as its first president 
and shortly afterwards the Earl of Rosebery. In the ten 
years of its existence, the League fulfilled with success its 
primary function of interesting the public in the idea of 
Federation. Branches were organized throughout the 
Empire; a monthly journal was established called 
“Imperial Federation”; the plan of officiai colonial confer- 
ences was developed; and schemes of actual federation were 
discussed. 'The League was dissolved by voluntary action 
in 1893, partly because of difficulties and differences of 
opinion which had been disclosed in the discussions which it 
had aroused. With the dissolution of the League, organized 
efforts to bring about federation came to an end, and the 
subject, though still discussed and advocated, attracted from 
that time on less public attention. It had been carried to 
a point, however, where it could not be overlooked, and from 
that time on the idea lay inevitably in the background of all 
thought and all discussion of Imperial problems. 

The second period of sharp crisis in the history of the 
Empire and of decided advance in Imperial unity, is the 
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period of the Boer War. Preceded by a long period of 
preparation for trouble, concerning intimately the safety of 
one of the most important strategic points and binding links 
of the Empire, the South African question was also so bound 
up with local questions of little or no Imperial bearing and 
of strong sentimental appeal, that its real meaning was 
temporarily obscured for many and permanently for some. 
There was a strong tendency at the beginning of the war on 
the part of a considerable body of people in England, and 
of an even larger number in the United States, to regard 
the question as a purely local one, affecting South Africa 
alone, and therefore one which should be settled by the estab- 
lished principles of local self-government which are common 
to both our countries. Even at the present day, many 
Americans do not clearly see that the fundamental issue in 
the Boer War was essentially the same for the British 
Empire as the fundamental issue in our great Civil War, the 
issue between the higher unity of the whole and disruption 
by a part. It was only by slow degrees, also, that many in 
the British Isles came to see that another equally vital ques- 
tion was involved in the war, whether the Empire could prove 
itself able to meet and overcome a serious danger to its own 
safety. Fortunately, however, by a kind of sure instinct, 
the majority in the Empire did recognize that here was a 
test of unity and of the right and power to survive. 

I am convinced that the future historian will say two 
things of the South African war. One, that its influence in 
the rise of Imperial unity was no less creative than that of 
our Civil War in the formation of a higher ideal and a more 
real existence of national unity in the United States. The 
other will be that the Boer War was the most effective 
preparation actually made, or in one sense possible to make, 
for the present greater war. Let us consider the first of 
these supposed historical judgments a little in detail. From 
the days of Webster’s great reply to Hayne’s presentation of 
the historical argument of the Southern States, when he 
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rested the case of union upon the more or less theoretical 
ground of the formation of a government by the people as a 
whole rather than by the States, there was slowly growing 
up the consciousness that time had created a real nation, a 
unity higher than any of the parts from which it had been 
made. It was, however, the sharp test of attempted seces- 
sion and the heavy necessity of justifying military coercion 
which forced out into clearer consciousness the belief that a 
real nation had formed itself which had the right to resist 
with all its power an effort to tear it asunder. In this fact, 
the historian of to-day must say, is to be found the true and 
probably the only valid answer to the historical argument 
of the South. Soin the British Empire. From the ’sixties 
of the last century, through good and evil fortune, in reac- 
tion from dangers threatening from within and from with- 
out, in response to theoretical argument and organized effort, 
a sense of Imperial unity had been slowly coming to con- 
scious recognition. It needed only the sharp test of 
attempted disruption, supported by a historical argument no 
better than but perhaps as good as that of the Southern 
States, to give it clearness and convincing force. 

In this stronger sense of Imperial unity, as well as in the 
military help actually rendered to the Empire, history will 
find the preparation made by the South African war for the 
present greater struggle and severer test of the capacity to 
survive. Had the lesson to be drawn from that war been 
perceived by Germany as clearly as it should have been by 
statesmen whose eyes were not fixed upon a single point and 
whose minds were not bound by preconceived ideas, it is 
highly probable that this war would never have occurred. 
Certainly warning enough had been given that in any gen- 
eral war the resources of the whole Empire would be used as 
aunit. This result of the Boer War I believe the future his- 
torian will regard as the greatest single influence from events 
in the formation of an actual Imperial unity, if we may dis- 
tinguish the influence of events from that of ideas. As a 
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historical fact, nothing stirs and enlivens patriotism like mili- 
tary effort, or arouses such lasting loyalty, or opens so widely 
all the hidden sources of future effort. Not that this was 
the first time when the military aid of the colonies ,had been 
used by the Empire. More than once before, that had 
occurred. But this was the first time when that aid had been 
given, not because a special service was desired which the 
colonial troops were peculiarly fitted to give, like the Cana- 
dian voyageurs upon the Nile, but because of a general feel- 
ing that one danger threatened all the parts and that one 
united effort was the need of the moment. Such an experi- 
ence is epochal and creative, and the Empire has never since 
been the same. The disposition among the colonies to take 
as much as possible and give as little, which was one of the 
deplorable legacies of the American Revolution, has died 
away with hardly a faint survival here and there. 

The third crisis threatening the unity of the British 
Empire is the present European war. There was appar- 
ently in Germany before the war and at its beginning a 
pretty strong belief that the colonies, or some of them at 
least, would declare themselves neutral in the present conflict 
and take no part in it. If they had done so, or any one of 
them, I believe they would have been left undisturbed in 
that position so far as any action by the British government 
is concerned. Things would no doubt have been said, but 
nothing would have been.done. It is clear, however, that 
such action would be equivalent to a declaration of independ- 
ence. It would have been a refusal to be concerned with, or 
to take a share in, what affected the rest of the Empire so 
profoundly. There was, as a matter of fact, no reasoning on 
the subject, no hesitation. It seems not to have occurred 
to anyone that two courses of action were open, except to the 
extreme irreconcilables in South Africa; and the response 
which the colonies made to the Empire’s need was in some 
respects more remarkable than England’s own. Never 
again can there be any question as to where the colonies stand 
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in their relation to the Empire, nor any doubt as to the 
existence of an Imperial unity which is in all essential 
respects national. Never before has it been shown, nor is 
it likely that it can ever be shown again in so dramatic a way, 
that in the modern world geographical distance has disap- 
peared, and that a nation may exist planted on all the 
continents and divided by all the seas. 

In this new national spirit, as the solid foundation of an 
Imperial government, is to be found full justification of 
the delay of a generation since the organization of the 
Imperial Federation League in 1884. In the experience of 
these years, also, it has been found that some problems which 
troubled the earlier discussion may be left one side. No one 
would now think of maintaining, for example, that inter- 
Dominion tariffs must be under the central control, or that 
England must be given a position of relative superiority to 
the other members of the Empire. A third of a century and 
especially the last twenty years have taught many lessons, 
and there can be no doubt but that a proposal to draft in 
some recognized official way the constitution of an Imperial 
government, likely to work in practice, has far more chance 
of being adopted now than ever before. And such a 
proposal is what we are about to see. 

In a way this new step is a direct result of the Boer War. 
In the process of reconstruction which went on in South 
Africa after that war, a group of young Englishmen became 
convinced that the only way out of the local difficulties exist- 
ing there was to be found in the formation of a South 
African federation. After a careful study of the subject 
among themselves, they went on in 1908 to organize similar 
study groups in different local centres throughout the colo- 
nies, the Closer Union Societies, with a central committee 
at Johannesburg acting as a general clearing house. Their 
idea was that, from such a study, only one result would be 
possible, and this idea proved to be correct. The plan of 
union actually adopted grew directly out of the discussions 
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which they inaugurated, brought to a focus by the central] 
committee, and the great services which they performed in 
this way to South Africa have been publicly recognized and 
are now a matter of published history. 

In the course of their study of the South African problem, 
the wider problem of the Empire itself was forced upon 
them, of the relation to the greater whole of the local feder- 
ation which they were striving to form, and of the real 
meaning of Imperial citizenship. So vast a prospect for the 
future did this new vision of possibilities open that imme- 
diately on the conclusion of the work in South Africa, the 
method which had been employed there was turned upon the 
question of Imperial Federation. Similar study clubs were 
organized throughout all the great colonies, known in the 
course of time as the Round Table organization. In the 
same way as in South Africa, in the formation of the local 
groups care was taken to include all phases of opinion, and 
local discussions were left free from all central direction in 
full confidence that only one conclusion would in the end 
be possible. In the same way, a central committee in Eng- 
land acted as a clearing house for all the local groups. So 
rapid was the progress which was made that it had proved 
possible by the autumn of 1913 to digest the most valuable 
of the suggestions made into a single volume, furnished with 
annotations and a careful index, and to get a report based 
upon these suggestions well under way. This report was 
broadly conceived. It was to be in three large volumes, the 
first dealing with the past with reference to the light which 
history might throw upon the problems of the Empire and 
their solution. The second was to contain a survey of the 
Empire and its members as at present existing, “with a view 
to seeing what kind of a community each member has become 
and also to gauge what its position is, that those engaged in 
the inquiry may have before them a statement of the con- 
temporary facts in handling the Imperial problem.” The 
third was to include a discussion of the plans suggested for 
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better organization, and especially a composite of them all, 
the proposed form of government which seemed wisest and 
most practicable in view of all the suggestions received from 
the local groups. 

Upon this most carefully prepared and hopeful of all the 
movements towards Imperial Federation yet undertaken, the 
war suddenly burst as it did upon so many other interests. 
The effect was that which dangerous crises have had before 
in the history of this movement, to stimulate and hasten 
action. The first volume of the report, already in print for 
some time, is Just at this moment being published. For the 
time being at least, the publication of the second and third 
volumes has been suspended. In their place is appearing a 
smaller volume, really a condensation of the third volume, 
entitled “The Problem of the Commonwealth.” It opens 
with a brief historical survey of the Empire and of the prob- 
lems which have arisen in the relation of the Dominions to 
one another and to the Empire. The main part of the book 
is occupied in considering what is necessary to transfer to 
the central government of the Empire and what in conse- 
quence must be the essential features of such a government. 
This portion of the book presents in reality a proposed 
Imperial constitution, worked out in some detail, with the 
reasons briefly stated which have led to the form proposed. 

In the construction of this constitutional proposal, the 
starting point was found in a proposition which no one is 
likely to deny: that hereafter the control of foreign affairs 
must be made Imperial. Already the sacrifices of the pres- 
ent war have led the public opinion of the colonies to declare 
that in the future they must have a voice in such decisions as 
are likely to lead to new sacrifices of the kind. It will be 
very hard for the home government to find any theoretical 
justification for refusing such a demand, and impossible to 
find any historical ground on which to stand in denying it. 
The Mother Country has already yielded so much to the 
colonies that in future she can refuse nothing which they 
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unitedly ask. It may be taken for certain that after the 
war is over, the control of foreign affairs in some way, under 
some form, is going to pass to the Empire as a whole. If 
this is granted, what else follows? It is the argument of the 
“Problem of the Commonwealth” that, if the direction of 
foreign policy is transferred to the central government, cer- 
tain other departments of government must necessarily go 
with it, notably those of national defense, the departments of 
war and the navy. It is argued that no practical states- 
man will consent to be responsible for the conduct of foreign 
affairs unless he can have immediate and first-hand knowl- 
edge of the extent and disposition of the forces which may 
be needed to support this policy. By a similar argument, 
the necessity of the transfer of the department responsible 
for the administration of the great dependencies is shown, 
and the argument is in this case re-enforced by a reference 
to the variety and difficulty of the inter-colonial questions 
arising within the Empire. So many and so important 
interests vested in the central government imply of necessity 
an extensive budget and an Imperial minister of finance. 
Here is, then, a cabinet of five ministers, and it is clear to 
be seen that it is a cabinet the importance of whose functions 
is not measured by the number of the portfolios. These are 
the five most important ministries in any modern cabinet. 
It is natural that British students, surveying this conclusion 
to which they have come, should be convinced that to such a 
cabinet the British principle of ministerial responsibility 
must be applied. Accordingly, the proposed constitution 
provides for an Imperial parliament to which the cabinet is 
to be responsible. To this parliament are also assigned cer- 
tain duties of financial legislation, but to an American stu- 
dent, at least, it does not appear that any necessity for the 
exercise of these functions by a central legislature ren- 
dered an Imperial parliament essential. It appears rather 
to have seemed indispensable because without it ministerial 
responsibility in the British sense cannot be secured. 
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Such is the proposed constitution, briefly sketched and 
naturally not unsupported by the wealth of argument and 
illustration of the original presentation. Here in what is 
mainly an historical article is not the place to criticise it or 
to discuss its provisions in detail. It is hardly possible, how- 
ever, for the student of institutions to read even the briefest 
sketch of this proposed constitution without the question’s 
arising whether the Imperial parliament will not be in practi- 
cal operation the weak spot in the whole plan. In an empire 
which is not merely so vast, but whose parts are so widely 
separated, in which local problems and local conditions and 
the elements of local population differ so greatly, it is going 
to be practically impossible to secure that uniformity of 
point of view and of the whole atmosphere so essential to a 
really national public opinion. There is also in the operation 
of such a body, which in the proposed plan is given little 
work to do, a possible danger of encroachment, a temptation 
to magnify its office and function, which can hardly be called 
latent. Nor does the argument for its necessity seem con- 
vincing. To the American student, at least, the question 
would seem obvious whether our form of cabinet government, 
by which all need of an Imperial parliament could be 
avoided, would not better suit the case. No one who knows 
the history of the last generation will venture to assert that 
the American cabinet is not responsible to democratic con- 
trol, nor will anyone familiar with the Anglo-Saxon world 
assert that a parliament is now necessary either to focus or 
to express public opinion. In a government whose chief 
work must be executive and administrative, from which the 
guidance of legislation will be little needed, the American 
system would seem to be better than the British. But this is 
not the place for argument. Here one can only make the 
suggestion that before a final constitution is adopted a care- 
ful consideration of the best form of cabinet responsibility 
for the purpose is desirable. And one must add, even with 
these objections unanswered, that this constitution is by far 
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the simplest yet proposed and much the most likely to work 
without serious friction, if put into practical operation. It 
must also be said that present conditions and those likely to 
follow the war render the actual adoption of an Imperial 
constitution far more likely than ever before. 

The great schism in the Anglo-Saxon empire which began 
with the passage of the Stamp Act a hundred and fifty years 
ago shuts us out from any immediate share in these high 
attempts. Yet from a distance we can see, and because of 
our distance with good right we may judge, that these are 
indeed high attempts, as lofty political conceptions as any 
which mankind has yet tried to make real with hope of suc- 
cess. We can see also that if success is reached in this 
endeavor, there will have been achieved the utmost which is 
possible to present conditions in the realization, security, and 
extension of liberty for all the world. For these are the 
objects of this attempt. The future student of this age will 
be sure that one of the most striking changes of the last hun- 
dred years has been the awakening of the political conscience 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. It has come to see with constantly 
increasing clearness that Empire has no right to be as mere 
dominion, or power, or exploitation, but that its only defense 
is to be found in the bearing of responsibility and the fulfill- 
ing of duty; that Empire is a method of holding liberty and 
the institutions of self-government in trust until the destined 
heirs of the inheritance reach their majority. In that awak- 
ening we have had our share, but the care of wide millions 
of dependent peoples has not forced upon our consciousness 
quite so keenly as upon the British our obligation to the 
world at large. Such portion of this obligation as fell to 
us so directly that we were obliged to look it in the face has 
indeed aroused in us more the sense of fear than of duty 
and an almost cowardly wish to shirk all responsibility for 
bringing by our own effort backward races to the level of 
self-government. In some of us, even, the moral judgment 
seems to have been perverted, and it is thought a crime to 
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impart by training what must otherwise be learned through 
generations of bloody and despairing strife. Not so the 
other half of our race. To those who are leading in the 
plans of Imperial Federation, and to those who will lead in 
carrying out those plans, if they are put into actual opera- 
tion, the possession of the highest forms of liberty yet devised 
means obligation, the duty of bringing the largest possible 
number of men, in the shortest time in which it can be wisely 
done, to the full enjoyment of self-government. It is only 
necessary to read the literature of the new movement for 
Imperial Federation to be convinced of this fact, and other 
evidence of it is open to anyone who cares to seek it. 

In other ways, however, we may find ourselves imme- 
diately concerned in the effect upon the world at large of 
the formation of this Imperial government. Certain world 
problems have already forced themselves upon us and have 
demanded much of our thought, though we have thought of 
them almost exclusively as if they concerned us alone. In 
them, however, the British Dominions are concerned with us, 
and they think with us. Their view of Oriental immigration 
is the same as that which our people who have come into 
direct contact with it have been obliged to take; their view 
of the open door in China and of the integrity of the Chinese 
Empire is the same; their support of the Monroe Doctrine 
has been second only to our own; any dangers still dormant 
which may arise from the other edge of the Pacific will 
threaten us both alike; their view of the nature of the act 
when a nation sets out to run amuck among the arrange- 
ments of the civilized world for selfish reasons of its own 
does not differ from ours. In these and other things we 
think alike and are likely to act alike, if the time comes when 
action can no longer be avoided. One conclusion at any rate 
seems obvious. It is surely not impossible to bring about 
the conviction that two great world-powers who stand 
separately for the same institutions and the same ideals 
ought to stand together for them. 











THE INDUSTRIAL FUTURE OF ITALY 


By Raprwart Zon 


perenne after centuries of economic lethargy, is once 
more forging to the front. In this industrial renaissance 
must be sought the explanation of her recent colonial policy 
that resulted in the occupation of Tripoli, of her striving 
for “a place in the sun,” of her spectacular advent in the 
Kuropean war. The psychology of a nation entering into 
a struggle is very complex. Often under the intense wave 
of sentimental, national, and traditional feelings which 
sway the people, the true causes may become obscured; yet 
it is only through a clear understanding of economic condi- 
tions that her national and political aspirations can best be 
interpreted. To grasp the real significance of the industrial 
revolution which has been going on in Italy for the last 
quarter of a cemtury, it is necessary to look back into her 
economic history. 

The discovery of America and of a sea route to India, 
together with the conquest of North Africa, Asia Minor, 
and the Balkans by the Arabs and Turks, proved a death 
blow to the development of Italy, then just beginning to 
emerge from ten centuries of ruin and decline. The Atlantic 
Ocean took the place of the Mediterranean Sea and became 
the mare internum of the civilized nations. Almost by one 
blow, Italy from the centre of the world’s trade was thrown 
to the periphery. First to Spain and Portugal, and later 
to Holland and England, passed Italy’s role of the inter- 
mediary in trade relations between Europe and all other 
countries known at that time. Her banks and the business 
branches of her firms, which could be found before even in 
the remotest corners of the Orient, closed; the life of her 
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once famous ports died away; and her galleys, with sails 
hanging helplessly from their masts, remained idle in the 
harbors of Genoa and Venice. 

Even the invention of the steam engine, which revolu- 
tionized the entire economic life of Europe, failed to revive 
Italy. She could not make use of the new invention. The 
steam engine requires immense quantities of fuel. Coal 
became preéminently the “food of the engine.” The coun- 
tries rich in coal (the United States with an annual pro- 
duction of 570 million tons, England with 320 million, and 
Germany with 280 million) became industrially the most 
advanced countries in the world. Take away from England 
her coal, and how long will she retain her supremacy in the 
world’s market? An almost equally necessary element of 
modern industry is iron. Its want, however, makes itself 
felt less, since the cost of transportation affects its price to 
a less degree than in the case of coal. These two minerals 
are almost entirely lacking on the Apennine Peninsula. 

It is self-evident that an industry which is founded on 
coal and iron could not find in Italy a favorable soil for 
its growth. On the other hand, a country whose population 
exceeded two hundred and fifty people per square mile 
could not exist by agriculture alone. The necessity of 
becoming an industrial country was almost a question of 
life or death. There was no alternative; Italy must either 
rise to the level of other industrial countries or share the 
fate of Portugal, Spain, Turkey. By supreme efforts and 
at the cost of enormous sacrifices, Italy during the last 
twenty-five years has succeeded in creating her own 
industries. 

In the growth of these industries, emigration has played 
a most vital part. It may be said without exaggeration that, 
if it were not for emigration, Italy would still remain indus- 
trially as backward as she was in the ’eighties and the 
beginning of the ‘nineties. With a large area of unculti- 
vable mountains and swamps, with valleys and hills exhausted 
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by twenty-five centuries of continuous cultivation, with 4 
low technical efficiency, Italy for a long time was compelled 
to send abroad the surplus of her population. Already in 
the ’sixties, from seventy-five to ninety thousand Italians 
emigrated annually. As time went on, this migratory stream 
swelled more and more, until before the war from five to 
eight hundred thousand Italians scattered annually over 
such human ant hills as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
over the plantations of the coffee kingdom—Brazil,—over the 
pampas of the new granary of old Kurope—Argentina,— 
and the farms and mines of Germany, France, and Switzer- 
land. ‘These millions of Italians by their arduous labor 
have removed at least one obstacle which was in the way 
of establishing a home industry—lack of capital. Accord- 
ing to a recent investigation by an Italian parliamentary 
commission, Italian emigrants send every year to their native 
home, through the banks and postoffices alone, $120,000,000 
in gold. To this must be added an unknown amount which 
the emigrants bring home with them or send through their 
friends and relatives. The annual wealth produced by the 
entire Italian nation even now amounts to only a little over 
$600,000,000. The savings of the emigrants, therefore, 
make up about one-fifth of the entire annual revenue of the 
country. 

As emigration increased, the industries on the Apennine 
Peninsula increased also. Towards the close of the last 
century, when the number of emigrants rose from two 
hundred and fifty thousand to five or six hundred thousand 
a year, there began to spring up one after another, textile, 
woollen, mechanical, metallurgical, and chemical industries; 
there appeared sugar refineries, packing houses, electric 
plants, and railroad lines. As a result of this rapid industrial 
growth, the home market was soon flooded, and it became 
necessary to seek for new markets beyond the borders of 


Italy. 
In their search for foreign markets, the Italian manu- 
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facturers encountered new and serious difficulties. It is 
comparatively easy to monopolize a home market under the 
protection of a high tariff. It is an altogether different thing 
to compete in a world market on equal footing with manufac- 
turers of other countries. Italian manufacturers for many 
reasons cannot yet produce as cheaply as competitors in 
England, the United States, and Germany. In order to 
maintain industries at home they must import practically all 
their coal. For a ton of coal they paid before the war 
from $6 to $8; while the Germans paid a little over $2.50, 
the English $2.10, and the Americans $1.50. Italy produces 
only five per cent of her annual coal consumption. Most 
of her coal comes from England, while American coal deliv- 
ered at Naples costs $13 a ton. Considering that in some 
industries the cost of fuel for power is about ten per cent 
of all the expense, it is evident that the Italian manufacturers 
are at an enormous disadvantage in foreign markets, where 
success or failure depends on the ability to lower the price 
of goods by a fraction of a cent on a yard, pound, or quart. 
Furthermore, tariff protection by making secure the home 
market for the home manufacturers has lowered their 
capacity to compete in the world’s markets. The tariff on 
iron and all kinds of machinery in Italy is extremely high. 
This has tended to increase enormously the initial invest- 
ment and the running expenses of factories and industrial 
establishments. In the textile industry of Lancashire, Eng- 
land, the average investment per spindle is $170; in 
Lombardy, Italy, it is from $400 to $500. The same is true 
of nearly all other industries in Italy. In the early days 
of the industrial development, cheap labor in a large meas- 
ure compensated for the high cost of fuel, raw material, and 
machinery. This advantage, however, did not last long, 
since emigration and the growth of trade-unions has raised 
the wages from fifty to one hundred per cent within the 
last decade alone. High cost of production and inability 
to expand her trade to other countries were largely respon- 
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sible for the industrial depression which Italy has gone 
through during the last decade. It is true that the exports 
of manufactures increased during the period of depression, 
but the conditions under which this increase of exports was 
made were in themselves the best indication of the sad plight 
in which Italian industry found itself. Lombardian textile 
manufacturers were selling their goods in Argentina at 
“English prices”; in other words, the profits which they 
were making at home they were losing abroad. 

The urgent necessity for finding at any cost what could 
no longer be found at home and could not, for economic 
reasons, be acquired abroad, namely, a field for the profitable 
use of accumulated capital, dictated to a large extent Italy’s 
colonial policy which resulted in the occupation of Tripoli. 
The new colony, however, would not for a long time have 
removed Italy’s industrial handicaps. The African prov- 
inces wrested from Turkey, do not offer, because of their 
soil, climate, and economic condition, a profitable field for 
Italian industries. The new colony is largely a desert 
where there is not sufficient water even for drinking pur- 
poses, where irrigation is possible only in a few places, and 
that at an enormous cost, where during half the year there 
is not a drop of precipitation, and where crops are a failure 
eight years out of ten. 

Emigration could not be diverted into this new colony. 
The emigrants still continued to drift to America, where 
they could earn money, instead of migrating to Tripoli, 
where they would have to spend money—a large amount 
of money—for building irrigation works, for setting out 
trees and then waiting for fifteen or twenty years until the 
olive and other plantations would begin to bear fruit. Ger- 
many’s experience shows conclusively that emigration does 
not follow the national flag if it is unfurled in countries 
sparsely settled and poor in opportunities. Recently about 
20,000 Germans were emigrating every year to America, 
while in German African colonies which cost the Fatherland 
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$500,000,000 there were less than 13,000 Germans, including 
permanent colonists, temporary residents, employees, mis- 
sionaries, and government officials. History shows that 
colonies, at least in semi-desert countries, as a rule are only 
a source of expenditure for the mother country. France, for 
instance, since 1832 has spent for the conquest and adminis- 
tration of Algeria $4,000,000,000, and even up to the present, 
covers from her own revenues an annual deficit of that colony 
amounting to $16,000,000. For these $4,000,000,000 France 
herself pays in interest alone about $160,000,000, while her 
entire trade with Algeria amounts to only $200,000,000 a 
year. 

Tripoli is much less endowed by nature than Algeria, 
and could be made profitable to the mother country only 
under one condition, that the desert mirages of dense groves 
of trees and silver springs be converted into real ones. 
The Tripoli adventure, however, was rather for the purpose 
of providing an immediate outlet and a stimulus to the home 
industry than to secure a new source of revenue. The main- 
tenance of a large army on a war footing, and upon conclu- 
sion of peace the building of forts, military and trade 
outposts, roads, and railroads, the construction of irrigation 
works and all kinds of administrative buildings and barracks, 
a large increase of army and navy necessary because of the 
increased territory of the kingdom in need of protection, all 
these and other expenses connected with the conquest of a 
distant colony and its settlement, provided work for home 
industry amounting to many million dollars. Thus, in order 
to provide for the development of home industry which was 
stifling within the narrow limits of the home market, the 
government started on the road of colonial brigandage. 
The acquisition of new possessions tends to increase mili- 
tarism and navalism; a strong fleet and army must lead to 
new conquests; and so on without end the cause becomes the 
consequence and vice versa, with the result that home indus- 
try is kept going. To what extent such a policy would 
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succeed in maintaining the industries of Italy is hard to tell, 
Fortunately for her, a new economic revolution has taken 
place in the country within the last fifteen or twenty years, 
which promises to put her into a favorable position for the 
conquest of world markets without relying on the costly 
artificial means of settling new and worthless colonies merely 
for the sake of keeping the home industries alive. , 

The recent industrial crisis in Italy has often been 
explained as due to lack of capital. This, however, is true 
only in part. It is true that the Italian manufacturers are 
paying higher rates of interest on money than Englishmen, 
Germans, or Frenchmen; but this is not because of lack of 
sufficient capital at home. Though Italy’s total wealth is 
not great, relatively she is not poor. In 1911, at the time 
of the most acute industrial crisis and while the war with 
Turkey was going on, the deposits in the ordinary savings 
banks amounted to $500,000,000; in postal savings banks, 
$360,000,000; and in codperative banks, $240,000,000. If 
to this is added the savings deposited in regular banks, the 
total amount reaches the imposing figure of $1,400,000,000. 
Fully half ($1,000,000,000) of the national debt—govern- 
ment bonds bearing three and one-half per cent—was also 
in the hands of Italian citizens. The depression of recent 
years could not be explained, therefore, by lack of capital, 
when nearly $2,500,000,000 of savings were deposited in the 
country at an interest of from two to four per cent. In the 
savings banks of Milan alone there were $160,000,000 bear- 
ing only two and seven-tenths per cent interest. The real 
reason why Italian capital is no longer attracted into home 
industry is that as long as home industry depends on the 
steam engine, it cannot hope to secure a firm grip on the 
world’s markets, and consequently cannot furnish guarantees 
of stability and growth. 

Scientific and technical discoveries in the field of electricity, 
chiefly the dynamo and turbine, which make possible and 
profitable the conversion of the moving power of falling 
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water into electrical energy, signify the beginning of a new 
era in the economic life of mankind. Yesterday at the head 
of all nations marched the countries rich in power accumu- 
lated in the bowels of the earth during the distant geological 
epochs; to-morrow their place will be taken by the countries 
abounding in energy hidden in glaciers, waterfalls, moun- 
tain streams, and lakes. Before our eyes unfolds more and 
more a struggle analogous to that which took place a hun- 
dred years ago between hand work and machine work, a 
struggle between coal and steam power on the one hand and 
“white coal” (water) and electric power on the other. At 
the present moment, the outcome of the struggle is still in 
the balance. It is carried on with alternate success, but it 
is not hard to foretell on whose side the ultimate victory will 
be. With the increase in coal consumption, the mines are 
becoming more and more exhausted. It is necessary to dig 
deeper and deeper into the bowels of the earth and extract 
coal at a gradually increasing cost. This will make the 
victory of electricity easier, and though the invention of new 
engines which require less or cheaper fuel may put off the 
defeat of steam, it is no less certain. 

Steam requires concentration, it must be sold on the place 
where it is produced; electricity is more elastic, it can be 
broken up, it feeds a small incandescent lamp and a colossal 
motor. From the mountain it descends into the valley. It 
is transmitted over enormous distances and is converted into 
heat, light, and motive power. No steam engine can be used 
to advantage where a motor of one horse power, or less, is 
required. An electric motor in this respect knows no limits. 
Electricity can be produced in large quantities and sold in 
small ones. Its application to minor industries is, there- 
fore, growing every day. It has even invaded the province 
of agriculture, because it can be used continuously all the 
year round for all kinds of work. For three or four months 
each year it can be used at a beet sugar factory; the rest 


of the time it can furnish power for the cultivation of the 
fields. 
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The main weapon, however, of electricity in its competi- 
tion with steam in Italy is its cheapness. If it is more 
profitable to use coal near the mines for generating elec- 
tricity since it is cheaper to transmit electric energy than 
to transport coal, how much more advantageous is the sub- 
stitution of electricity for steam when it can be generated 
by water power alone. Not long ago the hydro-electric com- 
panies in Italy were selling energy for two cents a hecto-watt 
hour; now it costs less than a cert. 

The expansion of industry by the use of electricity, the 
possibility of utilizing water power for generating electric 
energy, and its cheapness open wonderful prospects for the 
economic future of Italy, since of all the countries of the 
world she possesses in proportion to her territory the greatest 
amount of most easily obtainable water power. It may be 
of interest to note that countries which have no black coal, 
possess as a rule enormous quantities of “white coal”—as for 
instance, Italy, Switzerland, Bavaria, and southern France. 
Without any storage, Italy is said to have available water 
power equal to six million horse power. By controlling the 
flow of mountain streams and constructing artificial reser- 
voirs and waterfalls, this amount can at least be doubled. 
Italy, therefore, is amply provided with water power for 
a long period, since all the energy used at present by her 
industries, transportation, and agriculture is only a little 
over three million horse power. 

Another important condition is the remarkably uniform 
distribution of the water power throughout Italy. In this 
respect the hydro-geographic conditions of Italy are prac- 
tically ideal. The Alps, which accumulate enormous quan- 
tities of moisture and which are nowhere more than 125 
miles distant from the shore, can furnish power to Piedmont, 
Liguria, the Venetian region, and Lombardy; the Apen- 
nines, which extend throughout the centre of the peninsula, 
the width of which at no place exceeds 125 miles, can furnish 
power to the rest of the kingdom. 
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In the utilization of her enormous water resources, Italy 
within the last twenty years has made wonderful strides, 
and occupies the first place in Europe both as to the number 
and the efficiency of her water-power plants. She was the 
first to construct the largest type of hydro-electric plant and 
transmit energy over long distances. The electric plant at 
Vizzola on the Ticino develops 23,000 horse power. “The 
Society of the Upper Camonican Valley” in the Alps gen- 
erates 48,000 horse power, which is transmitted to Parma, 
135 miles away. Only in 1892, the first water-power plant 
was constructed by the Anglo-Roman Society, which utilized 
the Cascade Tivoli near Rome; and now the “conquest of 
power,” as Italians call the exploitation of water power, is 
one of the largest and most flourishing industries. The 
buildings of the hydro-electric plants and the gigantic towers 
supporting a dense net of wires have now become, if not an 
adornment, at any rate an inseparable part of the landscape 
of many localities, beginning from the mountain valleys of 
Piedmont, Venetian Laguna, and ending with the slopes of 
Vesuvius and Palermian Conca d’Oro. Hydro-electricity 
illuminates the thousand-year-old ruins of the Roman Forum 
and the Capitolium, the city of Pompeii excavated from 
under the ashes, and the smallest villages lost in the moun- 
tains; and in the streets of Milan electric hearses carry the 
dead to their last resting place. 

The introduction of electric power into the industries gave 
a notable impetus to the development and concentration of 
the textile, chemical, milling, and other industries, and led 
to the establishment of factories and plants where a few 
years ago they could not have been dreamed of. In Italy 
earlier than anywhere else, experiments were made on a large 
scale with the application of electric power to railroads. On 
the line of Lecco-Chiavenna-Sondrio, for ninety-five miles, 
all passenger and freight trains are electrically propelled. 
In mountainous regions where it was impossible to avoid 
steep grades and sharp curves, and where consequently it 
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was impossible to build steam railroads, the electric power 
made it possible to overcome topographical obstacles and 
increase speed. ‘Thirty-eight trains pass daily each way 
between Milan and Ceresio; of these, eight trains each way 
cover the entire distance of forty-seven miles, including stops, 
in less than an hour. On the steam railroads in Italy not 
a single train develops a speed greater than forty miles. 

Italy is learning now not only to utilize the available 
water resources but also to increase and improve them. In 
many places on the Apennine Peninsula, as, for instance at 
Tenda and Bologna, small mountain lakes were converted, 
by means of dams, into enormous reservoirs containing tens 
of millions of cubic feet of water, which is used at a uniform 
rate for generating electric energy. Exceptionally large 
reservoirs are in the process of construction in Sardinia, 
where a lake has been created with a capacity of seventeen 
and a half billion cubic feet. A similar project is now under 
way on the border between Calabria and Apulia. 

These water reservoirs serve at the same time for the pur- 
poses of irrigation and flood control. They are therefore 
not merely water-power reservoirs but also ameliorative 
works worth many millions of dollars. The retention of the 
winter rains in reservoirs will reclaim the lowlands and 
valleys, which before were annually flooded by the water 
that rushed off the mountains and converted them into 
marshes unsuitable for agriculture and a source of malaria. 
The water accumulated in the reservoirs in the winter will 
be used for irrigation purposes during the period of summer 
drought. In the south where the marshes and malaria make 
entire provinces uninhabitable—in Basilicata for the last 
ten years the population has decreased three and a half 
per cent,—where in summer no drop of water falls for two 
or three months, where until recently the poverty and 
ignorance of the population, the absence of means of trans- 
portation, and the high cost of coal prevented industrial 
development, the creation of artificial reservoirs will abolish 
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the marshes and malaria, provide water for summer crops, 
and furnish cheap power for industries. The abundant win- 
ter precipitation which has been the source of the misery of 
southern Italy thus becomes the promise of regeneration. 

The importance of the utilization of water power for the 
economic development of Italy was fully understood by some 
far-sighted Italians long before science and technology had 
solved the problem practically. When in 1872 the first 
dynamo was just entering the industrial field, an Italian 
statesman remarked in parliament: “If the fall of one cubic 
metre of water from the height of one metre develops 
an energy equal to that which is obtained from burning one 
hundred and fifty kilograms of coal, I can say that the 
hydro-geographic conditions of Italy place her industries 
beyond any fear of foreign competition.” The enormous 
importance of water power for the economic expansion of 
Italy brought forward a plan for the nationalization of the 
water resources of the Apennine Peninsula. It may take 
many years yet before this plan is enacted into a law; but, 
whether with the aid of the government or through private 
enterprise, electricity in Italy will be ultimately substituted 
for steam, simply because it is more profitable and because 
on it depends her future industrial development. Without 
coal and iron, with a large area of uncultivable mountains 
and swamps, and with a dense population, Italy for years 
has struggled hard and in vain for a place among the indus- 
trial countries, and for a share of the world’s markets. Only 
recently she found herself, instead of being poor, fabulously 
rich in the new motive power. It is this confidence that the 
foundation of her future prosperity is already laid and that 
from now on she can meet her competitors in foreign markets 
without natural handicaps, which makes her national spirit 
more aggressive, and insistent on a greater sphere of influ- 
ence. She feels that among the industrial nations of the 
world, to-morrow is her day. 
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MARY 
By Irene McLeop 


Mary! I’m quite alone in all the world, 

Into this bright sharp pain of anguish hurled, 

I cannot pray wise comfortable things; 

Death ’s plunged me deep in hell, and given me wings 
For terrible strange vastnesses; no hand 

In all this empty spirit-driven space; I stand 

Alone, and whimpering in my soul. I plod 

Among wild stars, and hide my face from God. 

God frightens me. He ’s strange. I know Him not. 
And all my usual prayers I have forgot: 

But you—you had a son—I remember now! 

You are not Mary of the virgin brow! 

You agonized for Jesus! You went down 

Into the ugly depths for him! Your crown 

Is my crown! I have seen you in the street, 
Begging your way for broken bread and meat: 

I’ve seen you in trams, in shops, among old faces, 
Young eyes, brave lips, broad backs, in all the places 
Where women work, and weep, in pain, in pride. 
Your hands were gnarled that held him when he died! 
Not the fair hands that painters give you, white 

And slim. You never had such hands: and night 
And day you labored, night and day, from child 

To woman. You were never soft and mild, 

But strong-limbed, patient, brown-skinned from the sun, 4 
Deep-bosomed, brave-eyed, holy, holy One! H 
I know you now! I seek you, Mary! Spread 
Your compassionate skirts; I bring to you my dead. 
This was my man. I bore him. I did not know 
Then how he crowned me, but I felt it so. 

He was my all the world. I loved him best 
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When he was helpless, clamoring at my breast. 
Mothers are made like that. You'll understand 
Who held your Jesus helpless in your hand, 

And loved his impotence. But as he grew 

I watched him, always jealously, I knew 

Each line of his young body, every tone 

Of speech; his pains, his triumphs were my own. 

I saw the down come on his cheeks, with dread, 
And soon I had to reach to hold his head 

And stroke his mop of hair. I watched his eyes 
When women crossed his ways, and I was wise 
For him who had no wisdom. He was young, 
And loathed my care, and lashed me with youth’s tongue. 
Splendidly merciless, casual of age, his scorn 
Was sweet to me of whom his strength was born. 
Besides, when he was more than six foot tall 

He kept the smile he had when he was small! 

And still no woman had him. I was glad 

Of that—and then—O God! The world ran mad! 
Almost before I knew this noise was war 

Death and not women took the son I bore! 


You'll know him when you see him: first of all 
Because he'll smile that way when he was small! 
And then his eyes! They never changed from blue 
To duller gray, as other children’s do, 

But, like his little dreams, he kept his eyes 

Vivid, and very clear, and vision-wise. 

Seek for him, Mary! Bright among the ghosts 
Of other women’s sons he’ll star those hosts 

Of shining boys! (He always topped his class 
At school!) Lean forward, Mary, as they pass, 
And touch him! When you see his eyes you’ll weep 
And think him your own Jesus! Let him sleep 
In your deep bosom, Mary, then you'll see 
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His lashes, how they curl, so childishly 

You'll weep again, and rock him on your heart 
As I did once, that night we had to part. 

He’ll come to you all bloody and bemired, 

But let him sleep, my dear, for he'll be tired, 
And very shy. If he’d come home to me 

I wouldn’t ask the neighbors in to tea . 

He always hated crowds. . . . Id let him be. . 


And then perhaps you'll take him by the hand, 
And comfort him from fear when he must stand 
Before God’s dreadful throne; then, will you call 
That boy whose bullet made my darling fall, 
And take him in your other hand and say— 
O God, whose Son the hands of men did slay, 
These are Thy children who do take away 

The sins of the world. . 
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WATCH THEREFORE! 
By Hiram BincHam 


HERE isa story of a huge, good-natured giant who was 
fat and prosperous, whose digestion was reasonably 
good and who desired nothing so much as to be allowed to 
bask in the sunshine and avoid quarrels with his neighbors. 
Although he was occasionally annoyed by gnats and mos- 
quitoes, and sometimes his greedy appetite caused him to 
suffer internal pains, he led, on the whole, a flourishing 
existence, and was a great advocate of peace. 

One day he was visited by a messenger who brought him 
news from a far country. He was distressed to learn from 
the messenger that the giants in that country were having a 
very hard time of it. Some of them had long been friends 
of his, and he knew that they were not of a quarrelsome dis- 
position. Of others he was not so sure; but when told that 
he had better prepare against the possibility of trouble com- 
ing his way, he laughingly replied that he “should not 
trouble Trouble until Trouble troubled him.” He gently 
argued that if he went to work to repair his fences and put 
new locks on his gates and took a course of physical training 
which would put his huge body in fit condition, he was afraid 
his distant neighbors might think he had dyspepsia and was 
acquiring a quarrelsome disposition. He furthermore alleged 
that they might regard his action as denoting an intention to 
pick quarrels with them and challenge them to combat. This, 
he averred, was far from his thoughts, so far indeed that he 
felt it would be better to live quietly as he had been doing, 
enjoying the sunshine, and thanking God that he was not, 
as other men, engaged in daily brawls and conflicts. The 
messenger warned him that some of his friends in the distant 
country had felt just as he had, and were now suffering the 
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results of their carelessness and inertia. But it was of no 
use; the giant refused to be convinced, and continued to 
enjoy his peaceful existence until one day there arose a quar- 
rel which was not of his own choosing, and in which he had 
no desire to take part. He was dragged into it by his 
very good nature, for he learned that one of his neighbors 
had quite lost his senses and was setting fire to woods and 
houses, was committing unheard of atrocities on innocent 
passers-by, and bringing into disgrace the whole race of 
giants. His friends appealed so strongly to his kindness and 
good nature that he decided to bestir himself actively in their 
behalf and in behalf of those travellers along the thorough- 
fare who were being beset by his unruly neighbors. He 
protested gently at first, and then more firmly, until finally 
he could stand it no longer and became thoroughly aroused. 

After making suitable investigation to convince himself of 
the truth of what he had heard, he returned to his own abode, 
only to find that in his absence, and while his hired men were 
playing games, ruffians had broken into his house and set fire 
to the premises. Furthermore, owing to his own unwilling- 
ness to take a course of physical training, he now found him- 
self powerless even to defend his own children against the 
ruffians. But, concludes the story, know this, that if the 
giant had only known when the attack was coming, he would 
have watched and not suffered his house to be broken through 
and his children attacked. Watch therefore! 

It has seemed to me many times during the last few months 
that America was either asleep or else perchance too indolent 
to wish for a continuation of national peace with honor. How 
many of us really have the imagination to conceive of the 
changes that have taken place in the world since the first of 
August, 1914? Up to that time we believed that the period 
of great wars had passed; that men were so interested in 
commercial prosperity, that bankers and lenders of money 
had so great influence in national councils that it would be 
impossible to start such a world war as is upon us to-day. 
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We seemed to have forgotten some of the most deeply rooted 
characteristics of human nature. Possibly, as regards mili- 
tary preparedness, we were also, in a way, like the men who 
did not believe in establishing a professional and paid fire 
department in modern cities because, they said, “it would 
lead to greater carelessness and more fires and a larger 
destruction of property.” ‘The same men would argue to-day 
that with our modern fire-proof construction we do not need 
an efficient fire-fighting service. 

The truth is the world has entered on an entirely new era. 
Old friendships have been broken in‘a way that will make 
them impossible of being repaired, certainly in our lifetime. 
Deeds have been done, laws have been broken, acts of primi- 
tive piracy have been committed which cannot be forgotten 
for along time tocome. It is a platitude to say that a large 
part of the world is on fire; and yet how ridiculous appear 
the means that we are taking to prevent that fire from reach- 
ing us! If we could visualize this fire as people can in a for- 
est country who see square miles of blazing territory, we 
should probably do as such dwellers do, and sacrifice every- 
thing in an effort to put out the flames if possible, and if 
that were not possible, to prevent their spreading in our 
direction, no matter what the personal cost in time or money. 

As a matter of fact, what are we doing? Our representa- 
tives in Congress have been trying for months to patch 
together some kind of military measure. They have slowly 
been brought to see that the country is in no condition to 
meet a conflagration. What have our representatives done? 
Instead of adopting the best possible plan which our mili- 
tary experts could devise for meeting the situation which has 
arisen, they have been playing politics. The Hay-Chamber- 
lain Army Reorganization Bill is essentially a “pork barrel” 
measure in that it plans the distribution of the people’s money 
on a large scale to military organizations not directly under 
Federal control. Millions of dollars are to be handed over 
by the Federal government to officers whom Federal officials 
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cannot discharge for incompetence, and to organizations 
which those who are responsible for national defense cannot 
disband for inefficiency or insubordination. 

The militia, by the Constitution, is very properly under 
state control. Its officers secure their commissions from the 
Governor of the State, and not from the President of the 
United States, and yet it is proposed to pay them with 
United States money. At the same time, the proposal for 
an actual second line in the shape of a Federal volunteer 
army, enabling the ordinary citizen to receive expert military 
training, is discarded.” The reason is not far to seek. Ina 
Federal volunteer army there would be no chance for soft 
snaps; politics would not enter in; no votes would be gained. 
But to present Federal money to the state militia will make 
friends for the Congressman, and friends right where he 
needs them—in his own district. Chairman Hay has called 
this process “federalizing the militia”; but as has been 
repeatedly pointed out, it does not really federalize or cen- 
tralize these organizations, although it provides them money 
from the central government. And Mr. Hay has had the 
audacity to use the present crisis to provide a fat job for a 
friend and constituent who is the only person living that can 
fill the requirements of Hay’s “joker.” 

But the worst of it all is that Congress is playing politics 
in the face of a world-wide conflagration. Are we willing to 
allow our “hired men” in Congress to have an amusing 
little game of pinochle while the woods are on fire? 

So far as government is concerned, we are still working 
on a gigantic experiment. We believe in a government by 
the people, of the people, and for the people. We believe in 
democracy and in a republic. We are convinced from a 
study of history and political science that this is the ideal 
form of government. It is well to remember, however, that 
the first republic was a city, and that the principles of a 
democratic form of government were first worked out in 
communities of such size that the citizens could readily make 
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themselves heard and be personally known to their represen- 
tatives. We are engaged in trying to apply to a Niagara 
the same sort of machinery that readily took care of the water 
that came over the dam in a small brook on the farm. We 
are beginning to learn how to harness Niagara; and in time 
we shall learn how the voice and will of the American people 
may find suitable and instantaneous expression as did the 
voice of the citizens in the ancient city-states. In the mean- 
time it is difficult for all the citizens of the United States to 
become aware of the same facts at the same time. To be 
sure, these facts may be printed in the newspapers simul- 
taneously in every city in the United States, but the people 
do not always believe what they read. Of old the citizens 
might gather in the market place and hear from the lips of 
their rulers what was taking place and the reasons for new 
policies. ‘The modern equivalent of this—printing the Con- 
gressional Record—only reaches a small portion of the peo- 
ple; and since it lacks the elements of personality and voice, it 
fails to interest and convince many of those who are reached. 

For this reason, it is not surprising that Congress appears 
to be deaf to the needs of the hour. For this reason and 
because it is so difficult for a Congressman to know what the 
majority of his constituents really desire, it is perhaps not 
surprising that Congress has been wasting day after day, 
week after week, and month after month in quibbling over 
the details of military preparedness. It is so difficult for 
the citizens of the United States to find out exactly what is 
happening in Congress, that members of Congress have 
become accustomed to “putting things over,” as the saying 
is, in the expectation that the voters will not know just what 
has happened—for example, Hay’s last “joker.” 

And this is what is going on to-day in the face of a world- 
wide conflagration that threatens at any moment to catch fire 
on this continent. Congress evidently believes that those 
people who are aroused to a sense of the importance of 
preparedness will be satisfied if a substantial addition is 
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made to the standing army and if the self-sacrificing citizens 
who have joined the militia are paid for their services. In 
other words, Congress is engaged in dazzling the eyes of 
those who look at figures and who will be comforted by the 
thought that our standing army has jumped from something 
under eighty thousand to something over two hundred 
thousand, and in casting a sop to each community where there 
is an armory. It is generally admitted that we are in a 
period of severe illness. We need strong medicines. Instead 
of them, we are given “soothing syrup.” Our friends in the 
militia are to be paid by Uncle Sam and are to be good boys 
and vote right next time, and severely reprimand those of 
their fellow citizens who venture to protest against this latest 
dip into the “pork barrel.” 

Will any member of Congress explain how the United 
States army is going to be made nearly three times its pres- 
ent size, when it has been practically impossible to keep the 
present little force recruited up to full strength? Perhaps 
some members know it cannot be done. Congress is going 
to tell us that it has done its duty to the nation by increas- 
ing the standing army; and when we find that the stand- 
ing army is not very much bigger than it was before—as 
we are likely to find so long as wages are high and there 
is no great body of unemployed—Congress will tell us that 
American citizens are not patriotic, because they are not 
becoming recruits. 

In answer to this, why not look at the root of the evil! 
When a man joins the standing army he enlists for seven 
years; the first three of which must be with the colors. The 
pay is meagre—only fifteen dollars a month. It would not 
be right to have a heavily paid, large, mercenary force enlist- 
ing and fighting for us purely because of the large pay that 
we provide; but how can we expect honest, ambitious young 
Americans, willing to do their duty by the defense of their 
country, eager to get the necessary amount of training, and 
appreciative of the physical and mental value of army disci- 
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pline, to sign away their freedom for seven years? I have 
no love for a soldier’s life, but I would willingly enlist for a 
period of one year. Furthermore, I have seven sons, and I 
would be willing to vouch for their enlisting, each for one 
vear, when they reach eighteen years of age. But I could 
not ask them to enlist for seven years, nor would I feel it 
right to do so myself. Would you! Fortunately some men 
are born fighters and love the service. They naturally will 
become officers. Were it not that love of fighting is not 
entirely dead among us, it would be difficult to get even as 
many “regulars” as we do now; but it is ridiculous to sup- 
pose that merely increasing the size of the army on paper is 
going to attract to it enough of the right kind of men. 

If the period of enlistment were reduced to one year; if 
the regiments were composed of men from the same local- 
ity, so that a man might be sure of getting into a regiment 
composed of men from his own State, where the esprit de 
corps would be kept up by local friendships and acquaint- 
ances both before and after enlistment; if care were taken 
to see to it that the year of active service was unquestionably 
made good for both body and mind, so that when men came 
home from it they were better men in every way than they 
were before,—then I believe there would be no difficulty in 
securing recruits and in making the army of whatever size 
was needed. Furthermore, if the citizens found that their 
sons came home from a ‘year in the army, sounder men 
physically and more alert mentally, there would be no ques- 
tion about providing enough regiments and enough equip- 
ment to meet the needs of those who cared to enlist. Such 
a scheme, moreover, would lessen the disgraceful number of 
desertions that annually occur in the ranks of the United 
States army. If regiments were recruited from localities so 
that the deserter on his return home found himself faced by 
an outraged public opinion in the very place that took pride 
in his regiment, desertion would become uncommon. 

One of the duties of citizenship is to vote; another duty 
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is to support the government for which we have voted. A 
third and equally important duty is to be ready and willing 
to defend that government, our government, against attacks 
both from within and without. These duties imply the 
necessity of education and training of such a kind that a man 
may vote intelligently, may have the wherewithal to pay 
his share of the expenses of his government, and may know 
how to come to the relief of his government in case its 
integrity is threatened by home or foreign enemies. 

Fortunately, in this country we believe in compulsory 
education, and we believe in a man’s earning his own living. 
Theoretically we believe in every citizen’s being a potential 
soldier, but actually we have no conception of what it means 
in the twentieth century to take part in national defense. 
As Americans we are very fond of thinking that any citizen 
can do anything that he chooses to lay his hand to; that he 
can learn any job within a very short time. When we stop 
to think of it, we know that in business and in manufacturing 
this is not true. We realize that it takes years of training 
for a man to become an efficient unit in a modern business 
organization. But we still hold to the old idea as respects 
political office and as respects military service. It used to 
be asked: “Given a gun and a belt of ammunition, what 
more does a man need if called upon to defend his country 
against any possible aggressor?” The answer is being writ 
so large in the story of the great war as it comes to us day 
by day from Europe that there is now no excuse for an 
American citizen being deceived by talk like this. 

Now, what is the fundamental thing we need? To my 
mind, it is an efficient citizen soldiery based on universal 
military training. I believe that every able-bodied citizen 
should have at least one year’s military training or its equiva- 
lent. This equivalent might well take the form of joining 
the militia or entering the collegiate military companies such 
as one finds in the state universities. Or it might even take 
the form of three months in camp each year, beginning at the 
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age of eighteen. Such compulsory training is actually no 
more of a hardship than to spend, as every American must, 
a certain number of years in going to school. 

After all, what we really need is to recognize the advan- 
tages of a limited form of universal military training. Of 
course, such an idea will not be received without loud protest. 
If I am correctly informed, when athletics began to take root 
and the necessity of gymnasiums began to be preached, not 
so very many years ago, a cry went up that we were sacrific- 
ing the development of the spirit to the development of the 
body. The old motto “Mens sana in corpore sano” had 
been forgotten. The great majority of the American people 
were aghast at the thought that institutions of learning, 
founded to develop the mind and to train leaders in spiritual 
affairs, should give their sanction to the training of the body 
and the development of material health. To us it seems 
almost incredible that our grandparents looked askance at 
physical training and felt that the soul of man was thus 
being sacrificed for the development of his bestial, animal 
nature. ‘To-day, even though we may sometimes deplore the 
tremendous enthusiasm aroused by intercollegiate athletics, 
there is no one who would wish to abolish college or Y. M. 
C. A. gymnasiums. We have learned that the development 
of a man’s body gives him strength of mind and self-control. 
Our young men have harder muscles and larger biceps and 
quicker eyes, but that does not mean that they go down the 
street picking quarrels with everyone they meet in their 
anxiety to show off their newly acquired strength. Our best 
specimens of manhood are far more likely to use their 
strength in protecting the weak than in picking quarrels or 
acting the bully. Why, then, should we be afraid of having 
our nation learn the principles of self-defense? The truth 
is that universal military training in a democracy can be 
trusted not to lead to wars and quarrels with our neighbors, 
but on the contrary to develop self-control and self-respect, 
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at the same time causing our neighbors to respect our opin- 
ions and the rights of our citizens. 

It is objected against universal military training that jt 
leads to militarism. The basis of this argument is the fact 
that in Prussia we have universal military training of an 
extreme kind and in Prussia we have the most odious form of 
militarism. 'Those who argue in this way fail to appreciate 
the difference between a democracy and a monarchy. In a 
democracy there is represented every form of human aspira- 
tion and passion. Conflicting desires and tastes, conflicting 
emotions, in the long run average for the general good. In 
a monarchy there is too little in the way of balance. A single 
unprincipled and ambitious prince may plunge hundreds of 
thousands of families into mourning and scarcely give his 
action a second thought. In a republic, such a state of 
affairs, if it exists at all, soon corrects itself. There is no 
danger that a universal citizen soldiery will tolerate militar- 
ism here any more than it does in Switzerland, which has been 
for years a splendid model of a nation in arms. The mobili- 
zation of the Swiss army can be effected within a few days. 
The possession of a relatively large army has not only not led 
Switzerland to engage in the great European conflict, but it 
has definitely prevented her from being overrun by the larger 
armies of her neighbors. Belgium relied on a relatively 
small, paid, standing army. The majority of her citizens 
were not trained, and she could not readily become a nation in 
arms. In Switzerland every able-bodied man has been given 
military training as a matter of citizenship. The: result is 
obvious. 

Again, it is alleged that this training is a waste of time. 
The same kind of objection is frequently heard in some quar- 
ters to any form of education. Provided the time be not too 
long, provided the service be only what is required, as in the 
Swiss system, for giving the necessary fundamental training, 
it is just as good a form of education, both mentally and 
physically, as any that can be devised, besides having the 
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additional qualification of fitting men to defend their 
liberties and take part in the defense of their country. 

It is sometimes said that military training teaches wrong 
ideals and lays undue stress on the development of the 
fighting instinct. The same objection was formerly made 
to gymnastics. It is based on a lack of appreciation of the 
essential truths underlying a democracy and the essential 
physical and mental values in military training. Still fur- 
ther, it is claimed by the politicians that the people of the 
United States will not stand for any such idea. Of course, 
they will not stand for it so long as they remain in ignorance 
of its significance and so long as they are taught by pacifists 
and others to believe that a weak nation is better than a strong 
one and that a man whe has a soft body, badly developed, but 
“full of the milk of human kindness,” is a better citizen than 
the strong man who has built up his body to resist disease 
and fatigue and who is able to fight in defense of the weak, 
the poor, and the suffering. 

We must clear our minds of ancient prejudices. The 
word “conscription” has many terrors in its connotation. It 
is easy to apply that word to a system which would require 
each year all the citizens eighteen years of age, except mem- 
bers of the organized militia and those exempt by law, to be 
enrolled in their divisional districts under the control and 
instruction of army officers, to receive physical drill and 
military training for a limited time. It is easy to forget that 
conscription saved the Union. It is easy to say that twelve 
months’ actual service with the colors, spread over a period of 
three or four years, is that horrid demon conscription, and by 
so saying to damn it irretrievably. It is not so easy to realize 
that this service ought to be voluntary. The requisite number 
called for annually by the Secretary of War could probably 
be so obtained. The call need be obligatory only when our 
citizens should decline to recognize their duty to act as mem- 
bers of the body politic. As a matter of fact, in the ordinary 
use of the word such a system would not be conscription any 
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more than compulsory education or compulsory vaccination. 
Both have been decreed by the majority of our people to be 
advantageous for our nation. Yet both are opposed: the one 
by manufacturers who desire to enjoy the iniquitous benefits 
of child labor and who would rather see a boy of twelve in 
a factory than in a school; the other by cranks who, for 
personal reasons or through sheer ignorance and stupidity, 
are unacquainted with the progress of medical science, or 
possibly have never lived in a country like Peru, where com- 
pulsory vaccination is generally unknown and where small- 
pox exists in nearly every city. 

Unthinking people, the prejudiced, the ignorant, and the 
sentimental, are sure to fight hard against anything that 
resembles universal military service. In ages past the same 
kind of people have contended against universal education 
and universal vaccination. But the day will come when the 
majority will be convinced that just as the state owes to its 
members the duty of seeing that they do not grow up men- 
tally ignorant or physically liable to contract smallpox, just 
so does it owe them the duty of seeing that their bodies are 
strong and well-trained for national defense. 

A large, standing army, it must be admitted, is a menace 
to peace when its disposition and its action are controlled 
by an emperor or a small military clique who have the 
power to declare war. A large, highly paid standing 
army may also be a menace to peace even in a democracy 
whose citizens, becoming suddenly roused to passionate 
hatred, are willing to fling their mercenary hosts at the heads 
of the enemy. But if the declaration of war by a democracy 
means the instant calling into action of a universal citizen 
soldiery, in other words of the majority of the voters them- 
selves, and not merely the sending into combat of a mercenary 
host in which the citizens have no direct interest, the situa- 
tion is quite different. When the Constitution of the United 
States placed the decision as to peace and war in the hands 
of the representatives of the people in Congress assembled, 
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the growth of true militarism and the danger of unjust war 
were enormously reduced. When Congress shall place upon 
every able-bodied citizen the duty of becoming mentally, 
physically, and morally a fit citizen soldier, the danger of 
war will be reduced to a minimum. We shall then be able 
to send into the field an army formidable enough under 
modern standards to put up an invincible resistance in defen- 
sive warfare. We shall then be able to guarantee to our 
people that foreign nations will not seek to pick quarrels with 
us and will respect our opinions in matters of international 
polity. We shall then have an influence in the world that 
may be used with no uncertain effect in promoting universal 
peace and happiness. It is sheer perversity to say that it 
would promote war and bloodshed. Because a man has a 
strong, healthy body and has taken lessons in boxing and 
wrestling, he does not therefore become a bully or a meddler. 

In conclusion, there are three things that stand out clearly 
as one views the situation to-day. 

In the first place, the world is undergoing a rapid change, 
and the United States is becoming the richest and most pros- 
perous nation. As such we shall be the envy of those states 
that come out of the great conflict with enormous debts, 
immense armies, and marvellous experience in modern meth- 
ods of warfare. Our responsibility as regards the other 
states of the western hemisphere will be greatly increased. 
They will look to us for capital, enterprise, and economic 
development. They will also look to us for protection 
against war-ridden Europe. If we are like the huge giant 
who had done nothing to make his muscles hard and put 
himself in readiness, our desire to see justice done them will 
be but an empty and impotent wish. Our desires are likely 
to be given scant attention. Our ability to act as the dis- 
interested and unselfish advocate of peace and good-will will 
be of no avail if we are known to be too indolent to prepare 
and too proud to fight. Any ambition we may have to be 
of great service to mankind will count as naught; nay more, 
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it will count against us, for it is always irritating to have a 
weak person interfere as peacemaker in a real dispute. 

In the second place, these things being so, it is incumbent 
upon Congress to take adequate means to put us in a posi- 
tion of healthy preparedness. Congress dimly recognizes 
this, but chooses, when we ask for bread, to give us a stone, 
and when we ask for real preparedness to give us the hollow 
mockery of a doubtful increase in the standing army and a 
good ladleful out of the “pork barrel” as a sop. Thus it 
expects to please the friends of preparedness and to stop the 
mouths of the militia. By neglecting to realize the causes 
which make it well-nigh impossible to keep our little stand- 
ing army up to its full strength, by neglecting to make the 
service short and attractive so as to be desirable for our best 
young men, Congress really gives us nothing in the way of 
increased military efficiency. And by offering a bonus to 
the officers and men of militia companies over which state 
politicians have more power that the Secretary of War, Con- 
gress robs the nation for the sake of the “pork barrel.” 
And Congress represents us! 

In the third place, we must recognize that universal mili- 
tary service, or a continental army of citizen soldiers derived 
from divisional districts, is in no sense undemocratic, but is 
actually in accordance with the principles of popular govern- 
ment. It is eminently fitting for the citizens of a free 
republic to be able to defend themselves. We need to be 
ready for emergencies, even though we do not desire to be in 
any sense aggressive. We rely on the good sense of the 
great mass of citizens to prevent injustice and precipitate 
action; but we also have the right to rely on their readiness 
to follow the colors. Thus shall we keep our nation from 
being oppressed, and lay the foundations of an influence 
which, wisely and tactfully used, will be of incalculable 
service to mankind. 








AMERICANIZING THE IMMIGRANT 
By Henry Pratt Farrcuiip 


HORTLY after the destruction of the “Lusitania” 
there appeared in a New York newspaper a cartoon, 
representing a giant hand stretching up from the sea and 
grasping a bar which connected the words “German” and 
“American.” The picture was labelled, “Removing the 
Hyphen.” Just what idea the artist intended to convey by 
his drawing is difficult to determine. If he meant to imply 
that the United States was thenceforward to have no further 
concern with “hyphenated” Americans, he was grievously 
mistaken. Never within the past half-century has there been 
so much definite evidence of the existence of semi- Americans, 
and so vociferous an outcry against them, as in the last few 
months. On every side, the “hyphen” is both recognized 
and condemned. 
Correlated with this anti-hyphen agitation has appeared 
a vigorous and widespread propaganda which goes under 
the name of “Americanization.” This movement is being 
pushed with great energy and persistence, and gives much 
internal evidence of being amply supplied with funds. 
Every conceivable device is being employed to bring the 
wandering black sheep into the American fold. Committees 
are appointed, articles are written, speeches are made, 
posters are distributed, rallies are held, and the Fourth of 
July is being turned into “Americanization Day.” ‘The 
movement has apparently aroused great popular enthusiasm, 
and has drawn large numbers of people of all ranks to 
its support. 
All this is highly amusing in a grim sort of way. For 
years past, the scientific students of immigration have been 
sounding the warning note, calling attention to the large 
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unassimilated groups in our body politic, pointing out the 
dangers of a heterogeneous population, urging restriction. 
Their answer has been abuse and ridicule. They have been 
called narrow, illiberal, bigoted, ethnocentric, and a variety 
of other names of like import. They have been assured, 
with delightful inconsistency, that the assimilating power of 
the United States was unlimited, and was increasing all the 
time. ‘Their attention has been directed to a number of 
indications that the melting pot was melting—among them, 
the readiness with which the immigrants adopt American 
clothes, the eagerness with which they attend the night 
schools, the enthusiasm with which they sing “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” and the fluency with which their children 
use American swear words. ‘To deny that assimilation was 
being accomplished with speed and certainty was to convict 
oneself of atrophied powers of observation. 

Then in the years 1914 and 1915 came the first great test 
of Americanization that the nation had ever experienced; 
and it was demonstrated with startling clearness that there 
were enormous numbers of immigrants, both of the first and 
second generation, who were very far from being amal- 
gamated. Furthermore, these alien groups were found to 
include many of the “old immigrants,” who were supposed 
to be most completely incorporated into the American body 
politic. In fact, the “new immigrants” have thus far given 
fewer manifestations of European affiliations than the old, 
probably because they still carry too fresh a memory of the 
pit from which they were dug. In the face of this demon- 
stration, those who formerly were the loudest in their asser- 
tions of the wonders of assimilation, have changed their 
tune. On one side, they have begun to shout, “Down with 
the hyphen!” On the other side, they shout, “Go to, now, 
let us appoint a committee and Americanize these aliens.” 
The two currents of opinion thus set in motion appear to 
have swept along a considerable portion of the people of this 
country. Before we plunge with too much abandon into 
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either one, however, it will be well to pause long enough to 
consider two questions: Who is the hyphenated American, 
and why does he exist? What is Americanization, and how 
and by whom is it accomplished? 

The hyphenated American, it is clear, is an individual who 
is by origin a member of some other nationality. He has 
brought himself into touch with America, and has become 
partly, but not wholly, an American. He is a man without 
a country, because he is a man with two countries, to neither 
of which does he adhere completely. The natural product 
of immigration, he is to be found wherever immigrants of 
the first generation exist. He is a partially assimilated 
increment to the American body politic. 

Until very recently, it has been the fashion in this country 
to ignore these unassimilated groups, or, with ostrich-like 
obstinacy, to refuse to admit their existence, in spite of 
abundant and varied evidence to the contrary. Yet every 
foreign-American organization, whatever its name or pur- 
pose, whether Hungarian-American benefit society, Ger- 
man-American musical club, or Irish-American lodge, is a 
standing witness of a group of people with two-fold affilia- 
tions. Every newspaper printed in a foreign language, 
every immigrant banker with his sign painted in two or three 
different alphabets, every Greek coffee-house or Chinese 
restaurant, bears testimony to the presence of people who 
cannot or will not conduct their lives on a strictly American 
basis. When certain persons objected to the production of 
certain plays by a visiting company of Irish players because 
these plays appeared to cast aspersions upon “the old coun- 
try,” it was evidence of the existence of elements in our 
population whose sentiments were still colored by Irish 
affiliations. When certain Germans attempted to break up 
a meeting in commemoration of peace between England and 
the United States, on the ground that it was an act 
unfriendly to Germany, it was sufficient proof that they were 
not thoroughgoing Americans. Instances of this sort might 
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be multiplied indefinitely, but it is not necessary to do this 
to-day—and when it was necessary it produced no effect. It 
is sufficient to note that the hyphenated American, though 
recently very much in the limelight, is by no means a new 
phenomenon. He has existed, under one name or another, 
since the very beginning of immigration to this country. 

The Americanization propagandists, however, propose that 
he shall no longer exist. This partial American is to be taken 
and made wholly American. This anomalous individual, 
who has roots clinging to the soil of two different countries, 
is to be incorporated wholly and exclusively into America. 
The keynote of Americanization is America, and in order 
properly to understand and evaluate this new movement, it 
is necessary to consider exactly what is America. 

First of all, for them America is, of course, the United 
States. The advocates of Americanization do not contem- 
plate transforming the aliens into Canadians, Mexicans, or 
Fuegians. Let the term stand, however, in its accepted 
signification. America, then, may be any one of four 
things—a section of the earth’s surface, a group of people, an 
organized state, or a body of ideas and ideals. It follows 
that the Americanization of a foreigner may mean locating 
him within a certain area, or mingling him with a certain 
group of people, or conferring naturalization upon him, or 
imbuing him with a certain set of ideas and ideals. It needs 
merely the statement to make plain that it is the last of these 
four possibilities which constitutes the only Americanization 
worth talking about. For if residence in territorial United 
States is Americanization, then every immigrant is Ameri- 
canized as soon as he passes through the doors of the 
receiving station. Or if mingling with a group of people 
is Americanization, it is accomplished as soon as he settles 
down in an American community. Again, if naturalization 
is Americanization, there can be no hyphenated Americans 
among our naturalized citizens. But there has been 
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abundant proof that naturalization is no sure sign of 
Americanization. 

The fourth kind of Americanization is a very different 
thing. The only real America is a body of ideas and ideals, 
hard to set down in definite terms, but actual and positive; 
and the only true Americans are those who embody these 
ideas and ideals. The only genuine Americanization is the 
adoption of these ideas and ideals. Americanization, then, 
is obviously an intellectual and spiritual process. It is the 
transformation of the culture of one group of people to cor- 
respond with the culture of another group of people. In 
brief, it is the substitution of American mores for foreign 
mores. It is complete only when the old mores are abso- 
lutely abandoned, so that they no longer influence thought 
or conduct, and the new mores have become the natural and 
unconscious guides of life. It is this transformation which 
is implied in the process popularly designated as “removing 
the hyphen.” 

Now, this is evidently exactly the same thing as assimila- 
tion. So it becomes clear that all the popular furor about 
Americanization is not aroused by the discovery of any won- 
derful new expedient, but is merely the result of the 
hypnotizing jangle of an unfamiliar term. Americanization 
is, after all, simply assimilation into America. The impor- 
tant matter, however, is not the question of names or 
definitions, but the problem of the real nature of assimilation, 
and the means and possibilities of its accomplishment. By 
what process, and to what extent, can an individual, born 
into one set of mores, abandon them in favor of another? 

Anyone who has at all grasped the significance of the 
mores knows that they are among the most tenacious and 
resistant of human qualities. They become thoroughly 
incorporated in race character, and are no more subject to 
change in a new habitat than are the physical race criteria. 
In fact, if the investigations of Professor Boas are to be 
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accepted at their face value, there is indicated a much greater 
susceptibility to environmental influence on the part of head 
forms than can possibly be admitted for mores. Certainly, 
it is no more possible to alter the mores by an act of the will 
than it is to change the color of the skin or the shape of 
the nose. 

In so far as assimilation is accomplished, the result is 
produced by the association of the alien with those who repre- 
sent the assimilating mores. A foreigner in this country can 
become Americanized only through contact and association 
with those who live in America—that is, who embody Ameri- 
can ideas and ideals. These contacts and relationships may 
be conscious and voluntary, or subconscious and incidental. 
As life is organized, the latter are vastly more important and 
effective than the former. The surest way to promote the 
highest degree of Americanization among our foreign-born 
population is to guarantee to them the largest number and 
the widest variety of natural points of contact, and unar- 
tificial associations and relationships—in home, church, 
business, play—with genuine Americans. It cannot be done 
by lessons, lectures, or literature. 

The scantiest knowledge of the conditions of immigration 
in this country is sufficient to reveal the fact that the points 
of contact between foreigners and natives are extremely 
insufficient, and are becoming less and less adequate every 
decade. As the industrial organization becomes more com- 
plex, and society becomes more diversified and stratified, the 
tendency is to relegate the foreigners more and more to 
classes by themselves. Immigrant communities become 
more numerous, more isolated, and more typically European. 
Less and less does the average alien find that his daily routine 
brings him into touch with native Americans—employers, 
teachers, pastors, and friends. His natural opportunities 
for absorbing American mores become progressively rarer. 

It is to meet this situation that the Americanization move- 
ment presents itself, with its programme of night schools, 
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lectures, posters, and Fourth of July ceremonies. What 
shall we say of it? Surely, we cannot expect these efforts 
to accomplish a complete change in the mores of those 
towards whom they are directed. The means are utterly 
inadequate to the end. Shall we, therefore, condemn the 
movement outright, and refuse our support to schools, lec- 
tures, and rallies? Not at all. As long as foreigners are 
among us, a slight approach to assimilation is better than 
nothing. It is better that the alien should be able to speak 
English than not. It is well that he should learn to read. 
It doubtless stimulates understanding to join in the singing 
of American patriotic songs. American clothes, even at 
their worst, are more appropriate in the United States than 
the garb of Montenegro or Bukowina. But let us recog- 
nize that all these things are the merest scratches on the 
surface of race character. “Americanization,” applied to 
the results accomplished by such means, is a pitiful mis- 
nomer; and the idea that the ills of unassimilated elements in 
our population are to be remedied in this way is a sad 
delusion. 

The movement to encourage naturalization is a most 
extraordinary phenomenon. By a very strange inversion 
of thought, a large part of the American people seems to 
have arrived at the conclusion that because an alien who is 
well on the way towards Americanization will naturally wish 
to become a citizen, therefore any alien, whatever the state of 
his mores, who can be persuaded to take out his naturalization 
papers is thereby Americanized. Accordingly, every possi- 
ble device is being utilized in certain quarters to bring 
pressure to bear upon the aliens to induce them to become 
citizens. Our fathers took a different view of naturalization. 
In their minds, American citizenship was not something to 
be urged upon the alien, the acceptance of which constituted 
a favor, and was a mark of condescension on his part. It 
was rather a priceless boon, to be held aloft and struggled 
for, to be bestowed charily and with reserve. Some of them 
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were wise enough to recognize the danger of conferring citi- 
zenship, with its accompanying voice in American politics, 
upon foreigners who were by no means completely American- 
ized, and advocated extending the period of residence 
necessary for naturalization to twenty-one years, even then 
reserving political offices for the native-born. 

If all the foregoing be true, how can assimilation take 
place? ‘The answer is that complete assimilation cannot tak« 
place in the lifetime of an adult immigrant. There is amp\ 
support for this opinion in the words of two of America’s 
leading sociologists. Professor Sumner wrote, “The only 
way in which, in the course of time, remnants of foreign 
groups are apparently absorbed and the group becomes 
homogeneous, is that the foreign element dies out.”” In Pro- 
fessor Ward’s opinion, “The assimilation of an alien civiliza- 
tion . . . cannot be accomplished in a single generation, no 
matter how favorable the conditions may be.” As long as 
we continue to have adult immigration, we shall continue to 
have hyphenated Americans. 

But what of the second generation? Obviously, there is a 
much better chance for the second generation than for the 
first. But it must be considered that the social environment, 
through which assimilation takes place, is composed of two 
parts. One is society in general; the other is the home. As 
far as society in general is concerned, the circumstances of 
life bring the children of foreign parents into much closer 
contact with American conditions than their parents, thereby 
promoting assimilation. But the homes in which the second 
generation grow up are, after all, just foreign homes on 
American soil, and to assume that the children born and 
brought up in these homes have the same chance of maturing 
into real Americans as the children of American homes is to 
imply that the only social force which shapes character is the 
general social environment, and that the influence of the home 
is nil. To the extent to which mores are transmitted by 
direct heredity, the place of birth has no bearing upon them 
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at all. The facts are that the second generation of immi- 
grants constitutes the most lawless and difficult element 
in our entire population. 

Two illustrations will emphasize these points. At the 
time of the last census, the population of Massachusetts was 
so divided between native-born and foreign-born, that for 
every two natives there was one foreigner. Suppose that 
these native-born individuals, following apostolic precedent, 
should separate themselves into pairs, and each pair devote 
its entire spare time to Americanizing one foreigner. What 
would be the chance of a wholly homogeneous population at 
the end of thirty years?) Yet how much slighter are the pros- 
pects as things stand! Or, put the question conversely. 
Suppose that John Smith, American, at the age of twenty- 
one had been called by business interests to take up his 
residence in Berlin, and had remained there for forty years. 
He had attended German schools, and mastered the German 
language. He had been present at German lectures, and 
read German books and journals, particularly those which 
dilated upon the excellence of the German character and 
expounded the German spirit. His business and social inter- 
course had been largely with German people. Would he, at 
the age of sixty-one, have become a German? Certainly, he 
would have acquired some superficial German characteristics. 
But would he have come to think like a German? Would 
Kultur mean to him just what it does to the native-born? 
Would he even care to maintain that his children, born and 
brought up in the land, were thorough Germans? What 
reason exists for assuming that there is some subtle magic 
about America which can produce results upon foreigners in 
this country which we know would not follow in our own 
case, however long our sojourn under a new flag! 

A further conclusion which emerges from this discussion is 
that abuse of the foreigner in our midst because of his alien 
mores is both useless and unjust. Abuse is useless because it 
produces no desirable results. If an alien eannot be Ameri- 
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canized by the kindly leading of night-school teachers and 
well-intentioned committees, he certainly cannot be Ameri- 
canized by invective. Furthermore, while the efforts of the 
Americanizers do accomplish a measure of improvement, the 
result of vilification upon the semi-American will probably 
be still further to increase his alienation. Abuse is unjust, 
because it assumes that the foreigner is to blame for the fact 
that he is a hyphenated American, and that he could abandon 
his status if he chose. This assumption, as we have seen, is 
wholly unfounded. Also, it must be recognized that hyphen- 
ated Americans may be, and have been, very useful members 
of the community. 

It does not follow, however, that we are not justified in 
finding fault with some of the overt acts into which the 
foreigner is led by his divided allegiance. While we cannot 
expect him suddenly to become a simon-pure American by 
an act of the will, we can reasonably require of him that he 
be modest, unaggressive, and restrained. As long as the 
man-without-a-country elects to continue his residence within 
the United States, the least that can be expected of him is 
that he remain strictly neutral. If he cannot be unreservedly 
for us, he certainly must not be against us. Im so far as the 
anti-hyphen outcry is directed, not against a state of mind, 
but against un-American actions, it is amply justified. 

If it is necessary to blame somebody for the existence of 
the hyphen in the United States, the place to lay the blame 
is on the American people themselves. The hyphen is the 
logical and unavoidable result of adult immigration, and can- 
not be eliminated as long as adult immigration persists. The 
voters of the United States are responsible for their own 
immigration policy, and if there is menace in the existence of 
large unassimilated groups in the population, the voters 
must apply the remedy. The only way to eradicate such 
groups permanently is to shut off the supply. The only 
way to remove the hyphen, if that is an end to be sought, is 
by the method of stoppage at the source. 








LIBERTY AND DISCIPLINE 
By A. Lawrence Lowe. 


E are living in the midst of a terrific war in which 

each side casts upon the other the blame for causing 

the struggle; but in which each gives the same reason 
for continuing it to the bitter end—that reason being the 
preservation from destruction of the essential principle of its 
own civilization. One side claims to be fighting for the 
liberty of man; the other for a social system based on 
efficiency and maintained by discipline. Of course the 
difference is one of degree. No one believes in permitting 
every man to do whatever he pleases, no matter how it may 
injure his neighbor or endanger the community; and no 
country refuses all freedom of action to the individual. But 
although the difference is only of degree and of emphasis, it 
is none the less real. Our own people have always asserted 
their devotion to the principle of personal liberty, and in 
some ways they have carried it farther than any other nation. 
It is not, therefore, useless to compare the two principles that 
we may understand their relative advantages, and perceive 
the dangers of liberty and the conditions of its fruitfulness. 
Americans are more familiar with the benefits of discipline 
in fact, than conscious of them in theory. Anyone who should 
try to manage a factory, a bank, a railroad, a ship, a military 
company, or an athletic team, on the principle of having 
every employee or member of the organization take what- 
ever part in the work, and do it in whatever way seemed best 
in his own eyes, would come to sudden grief and be merci- 
lessly laughed at. We all know that any enterprise can be 
successful only if there is co-ordination of effort, or what 
for short we call team play; and that this can happen only if 
the nature of each man’s work, and the way he is to perform 
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it, is arranged with a view to the whole, so that each part 
fitting into its place contributes its proper share to the total 
result. Experience has taught us that the maximum effi- 
ciency is attained where the team play is most nearly perfect, 
and therefore the subordination of the individual to the 
combined action is most nearly complete. Then there is the 
greatest harmony of action, and the least waste by friction or 
working at cross purposes. But everyone is aware that such 
a condition does not come about of itself. Men do not fit 
into their places in a team or organization spontaneously. 
Until they have become experts they do not appreciate the 
relation of their particular work to the plan as a whole; and 
even when they have become familiar with the game or the 
industry, they are apt to overestimate their own part in it, or 
disagree about the best method of attaining the result. 
Everyone likes to rule, and when Artemus Ward suggested 
that all the men in a regiment should be made Brigadier 
Generals at once to avoid jealousy, he touched a familiar 
weakness in human nature. He was not obliged to explain 
the joke, because no one fails to see the absurdity of having 
everybody in command. But that would be exactly the 
situation if nobody were in command. If there is to be a 
plan for combined action, somebody must have power to 
decide what that plan shall be; and if the part of every per- 
former is to be subordinated to the common plan, somebody 
must have authority to direct the action of each in conformity 
with the plan. Moreover, that authority must have some 
means of carrying its directions into effect. It must be 
maintained by discipline; either by forcing those who do not 
play their parts rightly to conform to the general plan, or 
by eliminating them from the organization. 

This principle of co-ordinated effort maintained by disci- 
pline applies to every combination of men where the 
maximum efficiency for a concrete object is desired, be it a 
business, a charity, or a whole state. It is a vitally important 
principle which no people can afford to lose from sight, but 
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it is not everything. Whether it conduces to the greatest 
happiness or not is a question I leave on one side, for I am 
now discussing only effectiveness. Yet even from that 
standpoint we have left something out of account. The 
principle would be absolutely true if men were machines, or 
if the thing desired were always a concrete object to be 
attained by co-operation, such as the building of a railroad, 
the production of wealth, the winning of victory in war or 
on a playing field. But men are human beings and the 
progress of civilization is a thing far too complex to be com- 
prised within any one concrete object or any number of such 
objects depending on combined effort. This is where the 
advantages of liberty come in. 

Pasteur, one of the greatest explorers of nature and bene- 
factors of the age, remarked that the value of liberty lay in 
its enabling every man to put forth his utmost effort. In 
France under the ancient monarchy men were very nearly 
born to trades and professions, or at least large portions of 
the people were virtually excluded from many occupations. 
The posts of officers in the army were generally reserved for 
men of noble rank. The places of judges were purchased, 
and were in fact largely hereditary, and so on through much 
of the higher grade of employments. ‘The Revolution broke 
this system down, and Napoleon insisted that the true prin- 
ciple of the French Revolution was the opening of all careers 
to talent; not so much equality as freedom of opportunity. 
Under any system of compulsion or restraint a man may be 
limited to duties unsuited to his qualities, so that he cannot 
use the best talents he possesses. ‘The opportunities in a 
complex modern civilization are of infinite variety, subtle, 
elastic, incapable of being compassed by fixed regulations for 
attaining definite objects. The best plan for perfecting the 
post office, if strictly followed, would not have produced the 
telegraph; the most excellent organization of the telegraph 
would not have created the telephone; the most elaborate 
system of telephone wires and switchboards would not have 
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included the wireless. The greatest contributions to know]l- 
edge, to the industrial arts, and to the comforts of life have 
been unforeseen, and have often come in unexpected direc- 
tions. The production of these required something more 
than a highly efficient organization maintained by discipline. 

Moreover—what is nearer to our present purpose— 
believers in the principle of liberty assert that a man will put 
forth more effort, and more intelligent effort, if he chooses 
his own field, and works in his own way, than if he labors 
under the constant direction of others. The mere sense of 
freedom is stimulating in a high degree to vigorous natures. 
The man who directs himself is responsible for the conse- 
quences. He guarantees the result, and stakes his character 
and reputation on it. If after selecting his own career he 
finds that he has chosen wrongly, he writes himself down a 
fool. The theory of liberty, then, is based upon the belief 
that a man is usually a better judge of his own aptitudes than 
anyone else can be, and that he will put forth more and 
better effort if he is free than if he is not. 

Both these principles, of discipline and of liberty, contain 
much truth. Neither is absolutely true, nor can be carried to 
its logical extreme, for one by subjecting all a man’s actions 
to the control of a master would lead to slavery, the other 
by leaving every man free to disregard the common welfare 
would lead to anarchy. In America we are committed, as it 
were, to err on the side of liberty; and it is my purpose to 
consider here what are the dangers and conditions of liberty 
in the American college. It is in college that young 
men first enjoy the pleasure of liberty and assume its respon- 
sibilities. 'They sometimes think themselves still under no 
little restriction, because they cannot leave the college during 
term time without permission, and must attend the lectures, 
examinations, and other duties; but these are slight compared 
with the restraints which will surround any busy man in after 
life. There is no better place than college to learn to use 
freedom without abusing it. This is one of the greatest 
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opportunities of college life, the thing that makes strong men 
stronger and sometimes weak men weaker than before. 

Liberty means a freedom of choice in regulating one’s con- 
duct. If you are free to attend a lecture, but not free to 
stay away from it, then it is compulsory. You have no 
liberty whatever in the matter. A man of wealth has no 
freedom about paying taxes. He is obliged to pay them. 
But he has freedom about giving money away to relieve 
distress, or for other charitable purposes, because he may 
give or not as he pleases. A man is at liberty to be generous 
or mean, to be kindly or selfish, to be truthful or tricky, to be 
industrious or lazy. In all these things his duty may be 
clear, but he is free to disregard it. In short, liberty means 
freedom to do wrong as well as to do right, else it is no 
freedom at all. It means freedom to be foolish as well as to 
be wise, to prefer immediate self-indulgence to future benefit 
for oneself or others, liberty to neglect as well as to perform 
the duties of the passing hour that never comes again. But 
if liberty were used exclusively to do wrong, it would be 
intolerable, and good sense would sweep it from the earth. 
The supposition on which liberty is based, the condition on 
which it exists, is that men will use it for right more than 
for wrong; that in the long run they will do right more 
often, and do more that is good, than under a system 
of restraint. 

Mark this, liberty and discipline are not mutually exclusive. 
Liberty does not mean that good results can ever be attained 
without discipline. If rightly used it means only that regu- 
lation by others is replaced by self-discipline no less severe 
and inexorable. The man who does not force himself to 
work when he is disinclined to do so will never achieve any- 
thing worth doing. Some really industrious men affect to 
do only what they like, never working save when the spirit 
moves them; and occasionally such men deceive themselves 
in trying to deceive others. If not, they have usually 
schooled themselves to want what they ought to want. Self- 
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discipline has brought their inclinations as well as their con- 
duct into a happy subjection to their will. But, in fact, labor 
carried anywhere near the point of maximum productivity, 
the point where a man puts forth his utmost effort, is never 
wholly pleasurable, although the moral force required to 
drive oneself at top speed varies much in different people. 
An idle disposition, however, is no sufficient excuse for shirk- 
ing. Many years ago a stingy old merchant in Boston lay 
dying. The old miser turned to the brother sitting by his 
bedside and said: “John, I wish I had been more generous 
in giving away money in my life. But it has been harder for 
me than for most men to give money; and, John, I think the 
Lord will make allowance for differences in temperament.” 
Thus do we excuse ourselves for self-indulgence. 

How many men in every American college make an effort 
to get through with little to spare, win a degree, and evade an 
education? Not an insignificant number. How many 
strive earnestly to put forth their utmost effort to obtain an 
education that will develop their intellectual powers to the 
fullest extent, and fit them in the highest possible degree to 
cope with the problems they will face as men and as citizens! 
Again not an insignificant number, but are they enough to 
satisfy Pasteur’s aspirations, or even to justify his idea of 
the object of liberty? 

Everywhere in the higher education of Europe, whether 
the system is one of freedom or restraint, whether as in 
Germany a degree is conferred only on men who have real 
proficiency, or as in Oxford and Cambridge a mere pass 
degree is given for very little real work, everywhere the 
principle of competition is dominant for those who propose 
to make a marked success in life. Let us take the countries 
which claim to be fighting in this war for liberty. A student 
at Oxford or Cambridge knows that his prospects, not only 
of a position in the university, but at the bar, in permanent 
public employment and political life, are deeply influenced 
by, and in many cases almost dependent upon, his winning a 
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place in the first group of scholars at graduation. The man 
who gets it plays thereafter with loaded dice. It gives him 
a marked advantage at the start, and to some extent follows 
him ever afterwards. Of course, there are exceptional men 
who by ability come to the front rank without it, but on the 
whole they are surprisingly few. Mr. Balfour is sometimes 
referred to as a man who did not distinguish himself at 
Cambridge, and Sir Edward Grey is said to have been an 
incorrigibly poor scholar at Balliol in Oxford, yet both of 
them won third-class honors, which is not far from what we 
should consider ® BK rank. To mention only men who 
have been prominent in public life, Peel, Cardwell, Sher- 
brooke, Gladstone, Harcourt, Bryce, Trevelyan, Asquith, 
Haldane, Milner, Simon, Ambassador Spring-Rice, and 
many more won honors of the first class at one of the two 
great English universities; while a number of other men 
distinguished in public life, such as Disraeli, Chamberlain, 
and Lloyd-George, did not go to Oxford or Cambridge. It 
would not be difficult to add a long list of Judges, and in fact, 
as an Oxford man once remarked to me, high honors at the 
university have been almost a necessity for reaching the 
bench. No doubt the fact that men have achieved distinction 
at their universities is a test of their ability; but also the 
fact that they have done so is a direct help at the outset of 
their careers. 

If we turn to France we find the same principle of compe- 
tition in a direct form though working in other channels. 
The Ecole Centrale, the great school of engineering, and 
the Beaux Arts, the great school of architecture and art, 
admit only a limited number of students by competitive 
examination; and the men who obtain the highest prizes at 
graduation are guaranteed public employment for life. 
Europeans believe that pre-eminence in those things for 
which higher education exists is a measure of intellectual and 
moral qualities; and the fact that it is recognized as such 
tends to make it so, for the rewards attached to it make 
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ambitious and capable young men strive for it, and put forth 
their utmost effort in the competition. Let us hope that 
some day our colleges, and the public at large, will recognize 
more fully than they do to-day the value of excellence in 
college work as a measure of capacity, as a promise of future 
achievement, and thereby draw out more effort among the 
undergraduates. It is already the case to a large extent in 
our professional schools, and ought to be the case in our 
colleges, if a college education is really worth the money and 
labor expended on it. 

At present the college is scholastically democratic. The 
world rarely asks how a man got in, or how he graduated. 
It is enough that he did graduate somehow. Bachelor 
degrees, whether indicating high scholarship or a minimum 
of work, are treated by the public as free and equal; and 
what is worse they are far too much so treated by the colleges 
and universities themselves. Now, the requirement for a 
college degree cannot be more than a minimum, and in the 
nature of things a rather low minimum, requiring on the 
part of men with more than ordinary ability a very small 
amount of work; far less than is needed to call forth their 
utmost effort. 

This is one of many illustrations of the well-known fact 
that education moves slowly, and follows rather than leads 
the spirit of the time. We live in a strenuous age, a time 
of activity and energy. I think it was Bagehot who 
remarked that the change of habits was evident even in the 
casual greeting of friends. He says that we ask a man 
whom we have not met for some time, “What have you been 
doing since I saw you last?” as if we expected him to have 
been doing something. I remember some time ago reading 
a story in a magazine about travellers in a railroad train, who 
were stopped at a custom house to have their baggage exam- 
ined, and found that, instead of holding clothes, their bags 
and trunks contained the works they had done in life. It 
was the last judgment, and several well-meaning persons 
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found their many pieces of luggage sadly empty. <A gen- 
tleman among the number came forward to explain that 
they had supposed their duty to consist in avoiding sin, and 
they had done so; that their lives had been spent in pleasures, 
for the most part wholly innocent, and that this was all they 
had understood to be required of them. 

The story illustrates a change of attitude which has come 
over the world, and men who have passed fifty have seen it 
come in, comparing the generation that went before them 
with that which has followed them. Thou shalt is quite as 
important as thou shalt not. Professor Munro in speaking 
in a college chapel some time ago on the importance of 
positive as well as negative morality remarked that most 
people if asked the meaning of the fourth commandment 
would think only of its forbidding work on Sunday; whereas 
its opening words are “Six days shalt thou labor.” We live 
not only in a strenuous world, but in the most strenuous part 
of the world. Innocent leisure is no longer quite respectable 
here, except in college; and it is getting not to be respectable 
there—except in study. 

Most of us feel that the American college is a very 
precious thing. It is a clean and healthy place, morally, 
intellectually, and physically. I believe that no large body 
of young men anywhere in the world live on the whole such 
clean lives, or are cleaner or more honorable in thought. 
The college is a place where a man may, and where many a 
man does, develop his character and his mental force to an 
almost indefinite extent; where he may, and often does, 
acquire an inspiration that sustains him through life; where 
he is surrounded by influences that fit him, if he will follow 
them, for all that is best in the citizen of a republic. The 
chief defect in the American college to-day is that it has not 
yet been stirred by the strenuous spirit of the age, the spirit 
that dignifies the principle of liberty; or at least it has been 
stirred mainly in the line of what are called student activities. 
These are excellent things in themselves, to be encouraged in 
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full measure, but they do not make up for indolence and lack 
of effort in the studies which are, after all, the justification 
for the existence of the college. Let us put this matter per- 
fectly plainly. The good sense of the community would 
never approve of having young men devote the whole of 
their best four years to the playing field, or to those other 
accessories of college life, the management of athletic or 
other organizations, or writing for college papers. These, 
as I have said, are excellent as accessories, but if they were 
the whole thing, if instruction and study were abolished, the 
college would soon be abolished also. What, then, in a land 
of restless activity and energy is likely to be the future of a 
college in which a large part of the undergraduates regard 
extra-curriculum activities as the main interest, and edu- 
cation as an accessory; and where a smaller, but not incon- 
siderable fraction regard all activity as irksome? If our 
young men cannot answer that question themselves, let them 
ask some man who is not himself a college graduate but has 
worked his way up in the world by his diligence, perseverance, 
pluck, and force of character. 

The danger that under a system of liberty men will fail 
to put forth their utmost effort lies not merely, or perhaps 
mainly, in a lack of moral force. It is due quite as much to 
a lack of moral and intellectual vision, an inability to see any 
valuable result to be accomplished by the effort. This is 
particularly true in college. Many a man who intends to 
work hard thereafter in his profession or business, tries to get 
through college with a small amount of study. He is fully 
aware that in his future career he will make no use of a 
knowledge of the force of the Greek aorist, of the properties 
of a regular parallelepipedon, or of the effect of the reign 
of Edward the First on English constitutional history; and 
hence he is inclined to think these things of no great practical 
consequence to him. In no form of human productivity of 
far-reaching importance is the direct practical utility of 
every step in the process visible to the man who takes it. 
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The workman in a factory may not know why he mixes 
certain ingredients in prescribed proportions, why he heats 
the mixture to a certain temperature, or why he cools it 
slowly. It might be difficult to explain it to him; and he 
does these things because they are ordered by the boss. 

The difficulty of perceiving the connection between the 
means and the end is greater in the case of education, as 
distinguished from mechanical training, than in almost any- 
thing else, because the processes are more subtle, more intan- 
gible, less capable of accurate analysis. In fact the raw 
material that is being worked up is not the subject matter 
of the work but the mind of the worker himself; and the 
effect on his mind is not from day to day perceptible. His 
immediate task is to learn something, and he asks himself 
whether it is really worth learning; whereas the knowledge 
he acquires is not of the first importance, the vital question 
being how much he has improved in the ability to acquire 
and use it. At school the process is equally obscure, but the 
boy learns his lessons because he is obliged to do so. If he 
is a good boy he learns them well, because, although blind to 
the meaning of it all, he knows it is his duty. He does not 
seek to understand the process; and I recall now with amuse- 
ment the ridiculous attempts we sometimes made in our 
school days to explain to our girl friends why it was worth 
while to study Latin. Many a boy who has ranked high at 
school, without asking himself the use of studying at all, does 
little work in college, because he asks himself why he should 
make the effort and cannot answer the question. ‘The con- 
trast illustrates the difference between a system of discipline 
and one of liberty. In both the relation of the work of the 
day and the result to be attained is invisible, but the motive 
power is not the same. 

Under a system of external discipline the motive power is 
supplied by the habit of obedience, enforced where necessary 
by penalties. For the good man the habit or duty of blind 
obedience is enough. As Colonel Mudge expressed it when 
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he received a mistaken order to charge and sprang forward 
to lead his regiment at Gettysburg, “It is murder, but it is 
the order.” Some of the greatest examples of heroism in 
human history have been given in this way. But blind 
obedience cannot be the motive power where liberty applies, 
and a man must determine his own conduct for himself. In 
the vast number of actions where the direct utility of each 
step cannot be seen, he must act on general principles, on a 
conviction that the particular step is part of a long process 
which leads forward to the end. The motive power of 
liberty is faith. All great enterprises, all great lives, are 
built upon and sustained by an overmastering faith in 
something. 

Faith is based upon imagination which can conceive things 
the eye cannot behold. Young people are prone to think of 
imagination as fantastic, the creation by the mind of 
impossible forms and events, distortions of nature, or cari- 
catures of man. But it is a higher imagination which 
pictures invisible things as they are, or as they might really 
be. Historic imagination does not people the past with 
impossible beings doing senseless acts, but with living men 
who thought and acted as men do not think and act to-day, 
but actually did under conditions that have long passed 
away. The true reformer is not he who portrays an ideal 
commonwealth which could never be made to work, but the 
man whose imagination has such a grasp on the springs of 
human nature that he can foresee how people would really 
conduct themselves in conditions yet untried, and whose 
plans work out as he designed them. 

If faith is thus based upon imagination, its fruition 
requires a steadfastness of purpose that is not weakened by 
discouragements or turned aside by obstacles that shut out 
the view and cast dark shadows across the path. The 
doubter, who asks himself at every stage whether the imme- 
diate effort is really worth while, is lost. Prophesy 
confidently of him that he will never reach his goal. 
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President Pritchett in a walking tour in Switzerland asked 
a mountaineer about the road to the place whither he was 
bound. The man replied that he had never been there, but 
he knew that was the path which led to it. Such is the 
pathway to the ventures of life. None of us has ever been 
over the road we intend to travel in the world. If we believe 
that the way we take leads to our destination we must follow 
it, not stopping or turning back because a curve in the moun- 
tain trail obscures the distant scene, or does not at the 
moment seem to lead in the right direction. We must go 
on in faith that every step along the road brings us nearer, 
and that the faster we walk the farther we shall go before 
night fails upon us. ‘The man who does not feel any reason 
for effort because he cannot see the direct utility of the things 
he learns has no faith in a college education; and if he has no 
faith in it he had better not waste time on it, but take up 
something else that he has faith in, or that is better suited to 
men of little faith. 

Every form of civilization is, not only at its inception and 
in critical times, but always and forever, on trial. If it 
proves less effective than others it will be eliminated, peace- 
fully or forcibly, by a gradual process of change or by a 
catastrophe. Now the test of a civilization based on liberty 
is the use men make of the liberty they enjoy, and it is a 
failure not only if men use it to do wrong, but also if they 
use it to do nothing, or as little as is possible to maintain 
themselves in personal comfort. This is true of our institu- 
tions as a whole and of the American college in particular. 
A student who has no sustaining faith in the education he can 
get there; who will not practise the self-discipline needed to 
obtain it; who uses his liberty to put forth not his utmost, 
but the least possible, effort; who uses it not to acquire, but 
to evade, a thorough education, fails to that extent in his 
duty to himself, to his college, to his country, and to the 
civilization he inherits. 'The man who uses his liberty to put 
forth his utmost effort in college and throughout his life, not 
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only does his duty, but is helping to make freedom itself 
successful. He is working for a great principle of human 
progress. He is fighting the battle of liberty and securing 
its victory in the civilization of mankind. 

Never have I been able to understand—and even less than 
ever in these terrible days, when young men, on whom the 
future shone bright with hope, sacrifice from a sense of duty 
their lives, the welfare of those dearest to them, and every- 
thing they care for—less than ever can I understand how 
any man can stand in safety on a hillside and watch the 
struggle of life in the plain below without longing to take 
part therein; how he can see the world pass by without a 
craving to make his mark, however small, on his day and 
generation. Many a man who would be eager to join a 
deadly charge if his country were at war, lacks the insight 
or imagination to perceive that the warfare of civilization is 
waged not more upon the battlefield than in the workshop, 
at the desk, in the laboratory, and the library. We have 
learned in this stress of nations that men cannot fight without 
ammunition well made in abundance; but we do not see that 
the crucial matter in civilization is the preparedness of young 
men for the work of the world; not only an ample supply 
of the best material, but a product moulded on the best 
pattern, tempered and finished to the highest point of per- 
fection. Is this the ideal of a dreamer that cannot be 
realized; or is it a vision which young men will see and turn 
to a virile faith? 
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j SONGS IN A HOSPITAL 
By Sara TEASDALE 


I 
The Broken Field 


My soul is a dark ploughed field 
In the cold rain; 

My soul is a broken field 
Ploughed by pain. 


Where windy grass and flowers 
Were growing, 

The field lies broken now 
For another sowing. 


Great Sower, when you tread 
My field again, 

Scatter the furrows there 
With better grain. 


II 
Pain 
Waves are the sea’s white daughters, 
And raindrops the children of rain, 
But why for my shimmering body 
Have I a mother like Pain? 


Night is the mother of stars, 
And wind the mother of foam— 
The world is burdened with beauty, 
But my mother keeps me home. 
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Ill 
A Prayer 

When I am dying, let me know 
That I loved the blowing snow 

Although it stung like whips; 
That I loved all lovely things 
And I tried to take their stings 

With gay unembittered lips; 
That I loved with all my strength, 
To my soul’s full depth and length, 

Careless if it break my heart; 
That I sang as children may, 
Fitting tunes to work or play, 

Loving life, instead of art. 


IV 
Open Windows 
Out of the window a sea of green trees 
Lift their soft boughs like arms of a dancer; 
They beckon and call me, “Come out in the sun!” 
But I cannot answer. 


I am alone with Weakness and Pain, 
Sick abed and June is going, 
I cannot keep her, she hurries by 
With the silver-green of her garments blowing. 


Men and women pass in the street 
Glad of the shining sapphire weather, 
But we know more of it than they, 
Pain and I together. 
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They are the runners in the sun, 
Breathless and blinded by the race, 
But we are watchers in the shade 
Who speak with Wonder face to face. 


V 
Eight O’Clock 
Supper comes at five o’clock, 
At six the evening star, 
My lover comes at eight o’clock— 
But eight o’clock is far. 


How could I bear my pain all day 
Unless I watched to see 

The clock hands laboring to bring 
Eight o’clock to me. 








A GREAT FRENCH SCHOOL IN THE WAR 


By Maurice LAvVARENNE 


(Translated from the French by Robert Louis Sanderson) 


MONG the sacrifices made by the French youth in the 
present war, certainly there is none finer than that of 
the many students who unhesitatingly left their universities 
and gave up a brilliant future in order to hasten to the help of 
their country. I should like to acquaint Americans with the 
glorious part played in 1914-15 by one of our Great Schools 
which, at the same time, is an important intellectual centre in 
France, the Ecole Normale Supérieure. 

In France there are, besides the regular universities, spe- 
cial institutions for higher education, called Government 
Schools or Grandes Ecoles. There is some analogy between 
these and the colleges of an American university, but they 
have no exact equivalent in America, nor, I believe, in any 
other country. The object of the special schools is to pro- 
vide the state with certain classes of public functionaries. 
Thus the Ecole de Saint-Cyr prepares infantry officers; the 
celebrated Ecole Polytechnique prepares artillery officers 
and the chief engineers for the navy, railways, post and tele- 
graph departments. The mission of the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure is to prepare professors for secondary and higher 
teaching. These schools are all recruited by means of a 
competitive examination made difficult both by the number 
and the quality of the candidates. All the lycées and col- 
leges of France consider it a great honor to provide with 
pupils the two renowned institutions which stand at the head 
of the higher teaching, the Ecole Polytechnique and the 
Ecole Normale. The result is that, not only in Paris, but 
throughout all the French provinces, heads of schools and 
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professors direct towards these two schools the very pick of 
their scholars. If, therefore, you wish to form an exact idea 
of the Ecole Normale, you must picture to yourself a univer- 
sity college in which would be gathered the élite of the stu- 
dents from all over the United States. I do not say that 
such centralization is a good thing: I am merely explaining 
conditions as they exist. 

The walls of the Ecole Normale, grown gray with time, 
rise in the midst of unpretentious gardens, in a somewhat 
secluded corner of the famous Latin Quarter. Into this 
establishment, simple in appearance but imposing because of 
the great memories it recalls, there enter every year fifty- 
seven privileged students. Of course, among these men, 
nearly all of whom are very brilliant, and who took the 
entrance examinations because of their love of study and 
the renown of the Ecole Normale, not all become professors. 
Yet, out of a little over fourteen hundred living grad- 
uates of the Ecole Normale, there are about seven hun- 
dred and fifty instructors engaged in secondary teaching in 
France and abroad—that is to say, more than half; in addi- 
tion, there are some hundred directors of education, among 
whom are to be found the Rector of the University of Paris, 
M. Louis Liard, and the Director of higher education in 
France, M. Lucien Poincaré, brother of the President of the 
French Republic. But the Ecole Normale has also supplied 
nearly three hundred and fifty university professors; and 
this means men of letters, or scholars, rather than peda- 
gogues. Besides, many of the former graduates after 
remaining a short time in the teaching profession, have 
turned to callings more to their tastes. Thus it is that grad- 
uates of the Ecole Normale are to be found in almost every 
branch of human activity; and there are many men of fame 
whom the Ecole Normale may legitimately claim, because it 
played its part in training them. Among these are Victor 
Cousin, Edmond About, Hippolyte Taine, Jules Lemaitre, 
Jean Richepin, Emile Faguet, and Romain Rolland. I say 
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nothing of scholars properly so-called, who are too numerous 
to mention; but names as celebrated as those of Fustel de 
Coulanges or Gaston Boissier are plentiful. Add to these, 
philosophers like Bergson; great naturalists, the pupils of 
Pasteur; physicists like Branly—one of the inventors of 
wireless telegraphy—and you will see that the Normaliens 
do more than teach science; they advance it. 

You will readily realize the considerable influence exerted 
by such a centre in the French intellectual world, when you 
consider that to its great prestige must be added the strength 
of the very close bonds of comradeship which unite the Nor- 
maliens and bring about a constant exchange of views. 
Every year, several meetings draw the Normaliens together. 
But it is the individual friendships, the private receptions, the 
conversations between comrades, which really make of the 
Ecole Normale one large family. This word “family” may 
all the better be used because, in the course of the three or 
four years spent in the school, the young man, from whatever 
part of the country or sphere of life he may come, gradually 
enters into the spirit of the school. To define this spirit 
is not easy. It does not mean uniformity of thought and 
opinion. Each one preserves, naturally and fortunately, his 
own personality. But in the midst of this life of study and 
great liberty, certain habits of mind are formed more or less 
consciously: the love of knowledge and the critical spirit or, 
in other words, the passion for truth; love of liberty; sin- 
cere modesty; and lastly, respectful tolerance for all creeds 
and all ideas—for nearly all are to be met with at the 
Ecole Normale. 

So far, this is all pleasant enough. However, the 
opponents of the Ecole Normale—the school has its oppo- 
nents, of course—have found fault with it, and not entirely 
without reason. The love of study takes away somewhat 
the zest for practical life in the same way that too much mod- 
esty keeps one from aggressiveness and from the great social 
and political conflicts; too much tolerance leads to the lack 
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of settled belief and a steadfast line of conduct; the critical 
spirit, when carried to the extreme, is opposed to the spirit 
of discipline; if a great love of liberty and a tendency to 
irreverence be added to it, it leads almost to anarchy. Such 
were, at all events, the charges vehemently made against the 
Ecole Normale during the much disturbed epoch in the 
political history of France that witnessed the Dreyfus affair. 
The anti-Dreyfus party, that is to say, the large majority of 
the army and of the Catholics, could not heap insults enough 
upon the Ecole Normale—in their eyes a hotbed of irreligion 
and anarchy. When that acute crisis came to an end, about 
ten years ago, some clear-sighted men sought to bring about 
a reconciliation between the two great national forces— 
university and army. 

The mistrust existing between them was largely due to the 
fact that they had known but little of each other. The uni- 
versities had long been exempted from all military obliga- 
tion. It is true that since 1889 professors had been subject 
to military service, but only for one year; and the conditions 
under which this short service in the army was conducted 
afforded neither them nor the officers sufficient opportunity 
for knowing each other. But the military law of 1905 
brought about a radical change in the relations between the 
school and the army. The students of the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure, as well as those of the Ecole Polytechnique, were 
henceforth to be subject to one year of regular military ser- 
vice in the ranks; they then entered the school where they 
received additional military instruction and finally completed 
their second year of service with the grade of sub-lieutenant 
in the reserves, leading exactly the same life as their comrades 
in the active army, and being in daily contact with them. 
This was a substantial rapprochement. As could not fail to 
happen with intelligent men, when the Normaliens and the 
officers got to know each other, relations of mutual esteem 
and good will were soon established between them. It can- 
not be said that the intimacy was very great at first. I 
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recall, for example, the amusing story told me by a student 
who stood first in my class. When, as a private soldier, he 
reached the infantry regiment to which he had been assigned, 
the colonel sent for him and, looking at him in no kindly 
fashion, said in that firm and trenchant tone which is peculiar 
to officers, “My friend, I know you are a Normalien. I sent 
for you to tell you that we will have no anti-militarism here. 
Don’t you forget it.” Somewhat upset by this straightfor- 
ward declaration, my friend protested his patriotism and 
military spirit; but in vain—his chief remained unconvinced 
and dismissed him. 

However, so well did the Normaliens establish with the 
supreme military administration their reputation as officers 
that, some years ago, it was decided that they should be given 
a proof of confidence; they were appointed to the command 
of machine-gun sections. This rapprochement between the 
university and army was facilitated by a deep-seated cause. 
After a long period of peace which, it was thought, could not 
be disturbed, France, from 1905 on, heard the rumbling of 
German threats. The Kaiser’s unexpected action in the 
Tangier, Algeciras, and Agadir incidents, undertaken for 
stage effect, stirred French public opinion and made the 
nation conscious of its dangers; again people thought with 
concern of the army which must be kept ready; and realizing 
that an adversary had to be faced, national sentiment was 
brought to a focus. This somewhat warlike transformation, 
which was taking place in the nation, also took place in the 
Ecole Normale. So that in 1913, in the annual “Revue,” a 
short satirical comedy given by the students, the leading 
character in the play, the commére (gossip), impersonated 
the New Military Law—a fact which would have greatly 
astonished and perhaps angered the Normaliens of twenty 
years ago. 

Within the narrow limits of this study of a school, may be 
read the history of French public spirit during the last few 
years. The Ecole Normale Supérieure, on the eve of the 
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events of July, 1914, presents a faithful image of the coun- 
try. On the Right, to make use of a convenient parlia- 
mentary term, is to be found a small group—perhaps ten 
members—of chauvinistic Royalists. On the Left, a group 
nearly twice as large, of out-and-out Socialists, distinctly 
anti-bellicose. But the immense majority of the school is 
both pacific and solicitous of national honor. And in order 
to show that the school really reflected the whole of France, 
let me recall that the students came from all parts of the 
country; even, by a curious coincidence, there was among 
them an Alsatian who, after having completed his studies in 
the Strassburg Gymnasium where he had been able to form 
a judgment of German culture, had become naturalized so as 
to gain admission in our ranks. 

During the month of July, so disturbed by the echoes 
reaching us from the Balkans, the Normaliens kept on with 
their studies; they took the examination for the Master’s 
degree (licence) and for the dreaded competitive examina- 
tion for a fellowship (concours d’agrégation), which crowns 
their studies and opens to the fortunate candidates the doors 
of the University of France, which they enter as professors 
agrégés. This competitive examination was in full swing 
when, at the end of July, the crisis was precipitated. On the 
first of August mobilization was decreed. Examinations 
were suspended. All the Normaliens, save those who on 
account of poor health had been declared unfit for service, 
put on the uniform. Old graduates who were free from 
military obligation, enlisted; at their head we find M. Bayet, 
at that time Director of higher education in France, who did 
not hesitate at the age of sixty-six to resume his title of sub- 
lieutenant of infantry. 

So, since the first of August, 1914, the Ecole Normale has 
no longer existed as a school. A certain number of students 
have returned as wounded soldiers; some have died. But if 
the Ecole Normale, like most French families, was dispersed 
in twenty-four hours, the family tie continues to live; for 
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from the very first day up to the present time, correspond- 
ence between the students and the secretary of the school has 
not ceased. Not one fails, when on a leave of absence, to 
visit the dear old place. But alas! as the war has gone on, 
both correspondence and visits have grown much rarer. For 
these same Normaliens, once suspected of anti-militarism, 
gave at the decisive moment, the most striking proof of devo- 
tion to their country; and for country they have laid down 
their lives in large numbers. A few statistics will speak 
more eloquently than a long statement. 

Counting only the actual students at the Ecole Normale 
and those who were performing their active military service, 
290 were mobilized. Of these 290 there were on the first of 
February, 1916, 96 wounded; of whom 10 were prisoners; 
28 no longer able to serve because of amputations; 29 per- 
forming duties in the rear because of their wounds; and 29 
who have returned to the front. There were 16 students 
reported missing, which means that their death is almost cer- 
tain; 17 were made prisoners, unwounded; and those who 
were killed number 87. Out of the total of 290 students, 
only 74 have escaped unharmed; that is to say, only one 
quarter have been spared by the chances of war. Such 
figures are overwhelming. The proportion of losses in the 
Ecole Normale is far above the average proportion, which is 
already so frightful in the French army. It is to be 
explained not only by the fact that all the Normaliens were, 
in their capacity of officers, particularly exposed; it shows 
that these young men did their duty conscientiously, nay, 
heroically. 

How these plain figures fill our minds with anguish as we 
read them! Every day we see one of these valiant youths 
fall, and we think of all the hopes that rested upon them for 
the work of peace, for the future development of French 
civilization. Can we help shuddering at the thought—and 
how is it possible for such a thought not to come to our 
minds—that in our desire to save the present we are sacrific- 
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ing the future of France? I found this frankly and clearly 
expressed in a letter that came to me from the United States. 
It was written by a young American professor in one of the 
great universities, who had lived at the Ecole Normale for 
one year in the capacity of instructor in English, and who 
remained much attached to his friends, the Normaliens. 
“You speak,” he wrote, “of the splendid willingness of the 
younger generation to make this self-sacrifice; but I cannot 
help wondering whether one is justified in asking it of them. 
Your letter brings me the news of further losses among young 
men who might have done so much for French scholarship 
and culture. They have given up, not only their lives, but 
all that they might, during those lives, have accomplished 
for the world. I cannot help hoping for peace, then, as soon 
as possible, before this irreparable loss to the future culture 
of France becomes any greater.” 

Thus sincere friends of France are appalled at the dis- 
appearance of so many young men full of promise for the 
future; and they are questioning whether peace-at-any-price 
would not be preferable to such losses. The Normaliens do 
not even ask themselves such a question. That spirit which 
is common to all of them and which I have just tried to 
define, their love of liberty and truth, their tolerance, their 
respect for the individual, all this gives them the fixed resolu- 
tion to struggle against brutal despotism, against pride not 
superhuman, as some would have us believe, but inhuman. 
And in the full strength of their conviction, their watchword 
is that of the Allies: “Until the end!” 

A whole volume might be filled with narratives of the 
heroic exploits of these young men; and even then we 
would know but a small part of them. We might relate, 
for instance, the death of Lieutenant Javal who, seeing his 
men waver after the first leap forward, before starting afresh 
under the storm of bullets, drew himself up to his full 
height, crying out: “Come on! you see there is no danger!” 
and fell with three shots in his head. Or the death of Lieu- 
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tenant Raymond Leguy who, after leading to the attack, 
under the violent fire of machine-guns, the first living wave 
of men, returned wounded and led a second, this time falling 
mortally wounded, crying: “Forward! for France!” I hope 
this glorious book will be written after the war. For the pres- 
ent a few figures will again save further explanation: At 
least 66 Normaliens have been mentioned in general orders 
and, as a result, received the war cross. I say “at least,” 
because some were too modest to inform the director of their 
having received a decoration. Eight were made Chevaliers 
of the Legion of Honor; and this number would have been 
a great deal larger if the cross of the Legion of Honor were 
given to the dead; but the distinction is granted only to 
living officers. I shall let those who are better qualified 
than myself—the military chiefs—speak of these brave fel- 
lows, simply transcribing some of the reasons for which 
Normaliens have been rewarded. 

Here is, for instance, the Alsatian who became French by 
naturalization, and whom I have already mentioned: “Doll, 
Sub-Lieutenant in the reserves, student at the Ecole Nor- 
male Supérieure; inspired with the highest sentiments; since 
his arrival at the Corps displayed fine military qualities; on 
March 6, 1915, received in the right arm a wound which 
necessitated amputation. Mentioned in general orders. 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor.” Here is an act of self- 
sacrifice on the part of an officer for his men: “Laveine, 
Sub-Lieutenant in the 182d regiment of infantry. On 
learning that two soldiers of his section had been caught by 
the caving in of a trench, caused by the bursting of a shell of 
large calibre, did not hesitate to cross a space continuously 
swept by the enemy’s fire, in order to bring them help. 
Killed by a bullet in the head while accomplishing this act of 
devotion. Mentioned in general orders.” Again: “Julia, 
Sub-Lieutenant in the 34th regiment of infantry. On July 
25, 1915, showed the utmost contempt for death under an 
extremely violent bombardment. In spite of his youth, 
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acquired real influence over his men; repulsed an attack 
against his trenches and was struck in the face by a bullet 
which caused a frightful wound. Unable to speak, wrote on 
a scrap of paper a note saying he did not wish to be removed; 
went to the ambulance only when the enemy’s attack had 
been repulsed. This officer who had come out first at both 
examinations for the Ecole Polytechnique and the Ecole 
Normale, had just joined his regiment at the front and was 
under fire for the first time. Mentioned in general orders. 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor.” And this: “Piglowski, 
Sub-Lieutenant in the 253d regiment of infantry. Brilliant 
officer, of high intelligence, great moral worth, and most 
remarkable bravery and sang-froid; distinguished himself on 
all occasions, from the very outset of the war; particularly 
on August 19, November 5, December 22, 1914, and Feb- 
ruary 17, 1915. Killed at his fighting post at the moment 
when, the machine-gun under his command having stopped 
working, he seized the gun of a wounded soldier and fought 
with desperation, setting to his men the finest example. 
Mentioned in general orders.” We preserve at the Ecole 
Normale the photograph of the monument erected by the 
Germans to Lieutenant Piglowski, as a token of their 
admiration. 

I have been able to mention only a few of these reports. 
They are sufficient, however, to suggest the amount of 
heroism exhibited. This heroism, in men of reflective minds, 
matured by hard study, often takes on a rare and admirable 
form: perseverance in sacrifice. Most Normaliens have 
returned several times to the front after being wounded or 
ill. And they went back at their own request, without wait- 
ing for their turn to be called, as described in the following 
instance: “Hervé, Lieutenant in the 163d regiment of 
infantry, killed on April 10 while superbly leading his com- 
pany to the attack of a German trench. Most distinguished 
officer. Six times wounded since the beginning of the war. 
Exceptionally brave. Mentioned in general orders.” There 
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was also Lieutenant Boussac who, at the school, had the 
reputation of being lucky. The first time he was wounded 
his courage was rewarded with the war cross; he soon 
started again for the front, was wounded a second time and 
received the cross of the Legion of Honor; a third time he 
went to the front, again was wounded and promoted from 
lieutenant in the reserves to lieutenant in the active army; 
then he was stricken with typhoid fever and took advantage 
of his convalescence to become engaged to the daughter of 
one of his professors; so far luck had followed him. But for 
the fourth time he returned to the front and was killed in 
a recent offensive movement in Champagne. 

Thus the Normaliens put all the forces of their intellect 
and of their heart into becoming real officers, officers to be 
reckoned among the best. Now they are no longer the fifty 
who pass unnoticed, as in the quiet army life in time of peace; 
graduates and students, they number seven hundred and fifty 
who, on the different parts of the front, are mentioned as 
models for others. And so, of itself, the reconciliation so 
desirable and so long wished for between the army and uni- 
versity has taken place. To-day, the Normaliens have been 
so often mentioned in general orders, the chance has so often 
been offered of seeing them, or at least of hearing of them, 
that they are known, and well known; in the trenches and 
on the battlefield men soon learn to judge each other. They 
have gained esteem and sympathy. The real rapprochement 
took place in the face of the enemy, on that battle line where 
the blood of the Saint-Cyr cadets and of the Normaliens has 
so often mingled. 

However, as may well be imagined, for most of my com- 
rades such a change in the manner of living was very painful. 
To pass from the studious, comfortable, and free life of the 
school to the rough life and strict military discipline of the 
front is not over-cheerful in itself. And then, in this partici- 
pation of the intellectuals in the war, there is a moral point 
of view which affords food for thought. These Normaliens, 
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what were they engaged in only yesterday? They were deep 
in philosophic or scientific studies, in the study of history, or 
art; above all anxious to be impartial observers, and to judge 
men and ideas, as Tacitus expresses it, sine ira et studio. 
And even during the crisis, they tried to preserve their com- 
posure. At the opening of the war, a friend of mine 
wrote me: “I hear a good deal about German atrocities, but 
I know that public opinion is in the habit of exaggerating 
everything. I will not believe it until I have absolute 
proof.” It required the bombardment of the Cathedral of 
Rheims to open my friend’s eyes. 

Why did the Normaliens possess this spirit of impar- 
tiality? Because they were impregnated with French cul- 
ture; and French culture is neither exclusive, nor proud, nor 
is it filled with hate. It does not tend to deify one single 
form of thought, one single people by themselves, in con- 
tempt of all others. Let me speak plainly. German cul- 
ture—Deutsche Kultur—is egotistic, puffed up with its own 
pride, scornful, and even full of hate for everything which 
is not it; of this we have had the sad proof. It is not in 
jest that German students, in their gatherings, sing at the 
top of their lungs, as I have heard them: “Deutschland, 
Deutschland iiber alles in der Welt!’ The same spirit rules 
throughout their whole teaching. They have gradually 
ended by losing their sense of proportion, by considering 
themselves as the only ones interesting to the rest of the 
world, the only ones existing in the world. And this hyper- 
trophy of the national Ego, if I may so call it, has wonder- 
fully prepared them to fight, with a sort of intoxication, 
against everything opposed to German ideals. 

How different is our French culture! Read our most ele- 
mentary school texts, and you will see how justly appreciated 
is the réle of France and the réle of other nations. To men- 
tion but one instance: our books of geography gave willing 
praise to Germany for her wonderful industrial progress 
during the last quarter of a century. Yes, we know how to 
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admit our faults, and we do not hesitate to do justice to the 
merits of others. We try to understand all civilizations; we 
admire all virtues; beauty in all its forms fills us with enthu- 
siasm; especially do we love, wherever it is to be found, 
humanity. Therefore the qualities expected of the Nor- 
maliens were the critical spirit, self-composure, love of the 
beautiful, respect for human life and personality; a loftiness 
and breadth of view that kept them from the mean rivalries 
between one man and another man, between one people and 
another people. 

And now behold these young men, whose vocation was to 
arbitrate, actors in a bloody conflict; forced to inspire their 
soldiers with enthusiasm and anger; forced to destroy and 
kill! Behold them constrained to follow blindly orders they 
do not always understand, sometimes—the case may be— 
orders which they even consider faulty. Behold them obliged 
to make the best of the thousand worries, at times seemingly 
absurd, caused by military life. And on the other hand, see 
them forced to lead a life of intense physical activity, ill- 
accustomed as they were to any kind of sport; for, it must 
be confessed that, unfortunately, our efforts to bring about 
a renaissance of physical exercise and sport have been as yet 
absolutely insufficient, especially among our intellectuals. 
So then here is their life totally changed; and not only have 
their occupations changed, but the spirit demanded by their 
new mode of life is diametrically opposed to the spirit for 
which their previous existence had prepared them. These 
intellectuals, suddenly transformed into warriors, had to 
make a tremendous effort of will, and they deserve sympathy, 
perhaps, even more than professional soldiers, such as the 
Saint-Cyr cadets, for instance, who accept danger and hard- 
ships with admirable bravery, which, however, is the result of 
recklessness and the giving up of all critical spirit. 

It will surprise no one that several Normaliens could not 
entirely drop their intellectual occupations. I shall say little 
of the letters they write; they are numerous and, of course, 
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most interesting; they show the best of their mental qualities: 
delicate observation, keen criticism, a clear understanding 
of problems, and a correct estimate of men and of situa- 
tions. After the war, some of these letters may be published; 
they will be found to contain that very delicate relish which 
can be imparted only by a story told by a man with a 
highly cultivated mind who has seen the tragic or curious 
events he recounts, and who has actually taken part in them. 
Here, for example, is a short and striking description by a 
student of English: “Yesterday, in narrating to you my 
adventures, I forgot to mention a curious observation I made 
in the night of the 12th to the 13th. I was present at the 
departure of five or six women from R, . . . who had 
to vacate the place, in consequence of the bombardment of 
the 12th. The husband of one of them had been killed by a 
shell and lay buried under the ruins of the house. They 
uttered in chorus lamentations inspired as much by personal 
sorrow as by the grief at leaving the village where they had 
always lived, which recalled to my mind Synge’s ‘Keening’ 
in the ‘Riders to the Sea.’ It was the same rhythmic chant 
uttered in a strange tone of voice, not at all normal. I wish 
I had been a musician so as to have been able to note the 
weirdness of these wailings which, on the stage, would have 
seemed to me affected, but whose sincerity I was forced to 
admit on this occasion.” 

Another letter will suffice to exemplify a characteristic 
trait of the Normaliens: the strict critical spirit they display 
in judging themselves as well as others. A Normalien is 
mentioned in general orders in these words: “Brilliant 
officer, of exceptional bravery and sang-froid. On April 8, 
he carried along his section with him with remarkable intre- 
pidity to the attack of the German trenches. The section 
being stopped by a violent musketry and machine-gun fire, 
he did not hesitate to cross alone the German network to 
communicate with the commander of the nearest company.” 
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This officer does not allow his head to be turned by this 
eulogistic mention of his courageous act. He considers that 
what he did is nothing compared with what he would have 
liked to do; for the attack in which he took part failed, 
He thinks that many private soldiers exposed themselves 
just as much as he did, and have not been rewarded. He 
recalls the hesitation he experienced in the face of danger, 
And so he writes his family a long letter, almost an apology 
for the fact that his name was mentioned. He gives the 
circumstances in their simplicity; states that he did what he 
could because he could not very well do otherwise. Espe- 
cially does he fear that some day he will delude himself in 
regard to the real proportions of his act of courage, and he 
ends his letter thus: “I have no doubt (such is human weak- 
ness) that within two or three years I shall have constructed 
in my little brain a beautiful story of heroism in which I 
shall play the leading part; and this for my children and 
grandchildren will be the truthful account of the battle on 
April 8, 1915. It is for this reason that I am writing this 
sincere confession which I intend to read over from time to 
time, later on, in order to avoid the temptation of uttering 
too great a falsehood.” If that is not conscientiousness, I 
don’t know what is. 

In these extracts from letters written by Normaliens, it 
will be especially interesting to note how French culture, 
with all its qualities, continues in the trenches; how even the 
cheerful mood and the mischievous smile have survived in the 
midst of horrors. “We are told,” wrote one of my friends, 
a lieutenant near Verdun, “that the enemy’s regiments which 
face us have been changed quite often. It appears that we 
have been fighting in turn Bavarians, Saxons, and Prussians; 
but, I don’t know how it happens, when they are taken pris- 
oner they all call themselves Poles.” I rather like this 
discreet manner of calling attention to the astuteness of the 
Germans who hope for better treatment by declaring them- 
selves citizens of a nation most friendly to France. 
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But many Normaliens have not been satisfied with writing 
letters. Some spend their leisure moments in composing 
poetry. I cannot think without melancholy of my friend 
Blanchard who, in 1913, one year before the war, had pub- 
lished a volume of verse in which he foresaw and described 
the “great war.” One of his sonnets was entitled “A Lieu- 
tenant in the Reserves.” It was as a lieutenant in the 
reserves that he was killed in Artois. Another characteristic 
instance concerns one of my very best friends, a lover of 
English literature. Since the outbreak of the war, he has 
read no less than two or three volumes a week. He not only 
reads the English books and magazines that treat of the war; 
he goes on with the reading he began in time of peace. He 
wearies his family with repeated requests for reading matter. 
So that after sending him all there was at hand in the way 
of French, Spanish, Scandinavian, Russian, and especially 
English novels, this officer’s father sent him, in the hope it 
would keep his son busy for some time, Richardson’s famous 
novel, “Clarissa Harlowe.” My friend has not yet reached 
the end of it, and his family have been saved—temporarily at 
least—further hunting for books. Picture a young French 
officer, in free hours in the first-line trenches, or else in one 
of those cellars of a devastated village somewhat in the rear, 
where one is ordered to rest, at times under the bombardment 
of the enemy, reading “Clarissa Harlowe.” He hears the 
near-by report of bursting shells varied with the sharp crack- 
ling of spirited and fitful musketry firing. But after 
eighteen months of this sort of thing, one hardly notices 
these noises; and our lieutenant forgets that he is wearing 
top-boots and a “horizon-blue” uniform; he yields to the 
charm of the adventures of Lovelace and fair Clarissa. But 
this has not prevented him from being a hero, as was shown 
recently by the mention of his name in general orders. 

The life of a nation in a state of war is not life at the 
front alone: a man must work in the rear and he also must 
not let the rest of the world forget him. It was a Normalien, 
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M. Appell, a member of the Academy of Sciences, who 
organized that work of impressive solidarity known as 
“Secours National.” Our school itself has been transformed 
into a Red Cross hospital which is maintained by the Nor- 
maliens, and the personnel is composed of the professors and 
graduates. The Normaliens who were not mobilized offered 
their services to the various branches of the civil administra- 
tion, and endeavor by doing a double amount of work, to 
supply the places of their colleagues who have gone to the 
front. Everywhere the watchword is the same: grave and 
silent devotion. In these circumstances, the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure did what it should do. Entrusted with the teach- 
ing of the French youth, the Normaliens began by practising 
what they preached: there was no better way of teaching 
patriotism. French public opinion, regardless of party dis- 
tinctions, has paid them just tribute. And the tribute which 
especially fills them with pride is this: the French Academy 
awarded in 1914 to the Association of the Ecole Normale 
Alumni the Grand Prix which it is authorized to grant every 
year for the best work—in literature. 

I have here described but one striking instance of the 
efforts and sacrifices which France is making. They are very 
painful; but our anguish is attended with justifiable pride 
and a great hope. For it is impossible that the noble 
countries of France and her Allies, inspired as they are with 
the resolute determination to restore real peace to the world, 
should not reach, on a day which I wish to believe is not far 
distant, the goal of their efforts. 
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GERMAN AUTOCRACY 
By Kuno FRANcKE 


HE word freedom is not the shibboleth by which Ger- 
mans of to-day recognize each other as followers of a 
common supreme ideal of life. Indeed, if one such shibbo- 
leth were to be chosen to express the sum total of national 
ideals, Germans of all shades of political conviction would 
probably prefer the word service to any other; for even the 
Socialist insistence on popular rights is much more a demand 
for a just organization of social service than a demand for 
larger individual liberty. But it is hard to understand how 
American observers could have mistaken this characteris- 
tically German bent for service to the common cause in so 
flagrant a manner as to find in it an evidence of the German 
people being lorded over and held in servitude by an 
imperious and arbitrary autocracy. The term autocracy, if 
used in its strict sense, implies a one-man rule unchecked and 
uncontrolled by the popular will. Possibly, it might be used 
as synonymous with oligarchy, and as such would denote the 
supreme rule of an exclusive class arrogating to itself all 
political privileges and rights of the people. ‘To use the term 
in a still wider sense practically deprives it of all meaning. 
Is it, then, possible to apply this word in either of its two 
legitimate meanings to German conditions? 

To speak of the constitutional position of the German 
Emperor as autocratic cannot in fairness be called anything 
but inability to see things as they are. For it seems impos- 
sible that, after the flood of popular information through 
books and magazines which the war has brought us, there 
should be any educated people left who are unaware of the 
following facts: that the German Emperor is nothing but 
the president of the federation of the German states, and not 
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in any sense the supreme source of public law in Germany: 
that in legislative matters he has no right to veto bills that 
have passed both the Reichstag and the Bundesrat; that in 
all administrative measures—both civil and military—his 
action is dependent upon the consent of the Reichstag to the 
financial appropriations involved in them; that his right to 
dissolve the Reichstag and to order new elections is a right 
of appeal to the people granted to the crown in all constitu- 
tional monarchies; and that the only fundamental difference 
which distinguishes his relation to parliament from that of 
most other heads of state consists in his being free to choose 
his cabinet irrespective of parliamentary majorities. This 
point of difference is unquestionably an important one; but 
inasmuch as this detachment of the cabinet from parliament 
involves no power for cabinet action irrespective of parlia- 
mentary majorities, it cannot by any stretch of logic be made 
to prove that the German Emperor is an irresponsible and 
unlimited autocrat. In all important questions of legislation 
and administration, he is bound to respect the co-operation of 
a council embracing delegates of the twenty-six governments 
of states that make up the German Empire and of a parlia- 
ment that represents the whole German people on the basis 
of universal manhood suffrage. 

The present German Emperor, especially in his youthful 
days, has frequently talked grandiloquently about his per- 
sonal aims and the sacred mission of his office. Many people 
in Germany, foremost among them loyal adherents of the 
monarchy, have regretted such high sounding utterances, as 
not particularly conducive to inculcating respect for royalty 
among the masses. But no serious person in Germany has 
seen in them a danger to popular liberties. For they were 
clearly nothing but the outpourings of an ideally minded, 
high-strung, and explosive personality, the confession of 
faith of a man passionately devoted to the tasks imposed 
upon him by his exalted station; in no instance were they 
accompanied by acts that even faintly resembled an infringe- 
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ment upon the constitutional limitations of the imperial 
power. On the contrary, no ruler of modern times has prac- 
tically held himself more scrupulously within the limits of 
the constitution or more sedulously avoided a clash between 
royal prerogatives and parliamentary rights than William 
the Second. 

But what about autocracy in the second of its legitimate 
meanings: the tyranny of an exclusive and privileged class? 
Is Germany being victimized by this tyranny of class? The 
electoral laws of most individual German states are unques- 
tionably far less democratic than that of the Empire. 
Indeed, only a few of the larger state legislatures, such as 
the Bavarian Diet and the Diet of Alsace-Lorraine, have a 
lower house resting, like the Reichstag, upon universal man- 
hood suffrage; while the suffrage for the most influential 
state legislature, the Prussian Diet, is so restricted that the 
landed gentry and the industrial capitalists make up an 
assured conservative majority, leaving Liberals, Radicals, 
and Socialists in an equally stable minority unless they make 
common cause with Clericals and Poles. And similar to this 
is the situation in the Saxon Diet. The state legislatures, 
then, of the larger part of Germany are based upon such 
electoral laws that one would naturally expect these legisla- 
tures to be hotbeds of unfair monopoly and narrow-minded 
class legislation. The striking fact is that nothing of the 
sort can be said of them. ‘The German state legislatures, 
resting for the most part on a restricted suffrage, are, on the 
whole, not behind the Reichstag, resting on universal man- 
hood suffrage, in open-mindedness to the needs of the whole 
people, in readiness for the adjustment of special interests to 
the common welfare, in eagerness to protect and to foster all 
kinds of national production, to introduce measures for the 
safety, the comfort, the social advance of the community, and 
to raise the economic and intellectual standards of all classes. 
They certainly need not shun comparison of their record of 
achievements for the common weal with that of any of the 
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American state legislatures. They cannot in any sense be 
called types of autocracy or class tyranny. 

Where, then, is this German autocracy, which so many 
Americans seem to detest and to fear, to be found in actual 
German life? At the risk of being called flippant, I would 
say: in the rule of expert knowledge. The Germans more 
emphatically than any other people believe in expert knowl- 
edge; they trust its guidance, they bow to its authority, 
they are fond of surrounding it with official dignity, 
they have made it the very cornerstone of their system of 
administration. 

The defects of a system of administration resting upon 
expert knowledge are obvious. An expert is necessarily a 
somewhat formidable person. He is in the possession of 
information denied to most of his fellows; he cannot help 
having a sense of superiority based upon this possession; he 
is apt to be categorical; however devoted he may be in prin- 
ciple to service to the community, he is likely to be undemo- 
cratic and overbearing in his manners. Moreover, even an 
expert is not infallible; even an expert may make serious 
mistakes. And the mistakes of an expert, because supported 
by authority, are likely to be much more persistent and far- 
reaching than the mistakes of the dilettante; and their effect 
upon public conditions must therefore be much more harm- 
ful. Finally, it takes a special expert or a super-expert to 
discover and control the rank and file of the under-experts; 
government by experts will, therefore, always derive its 
ultimate sanction not from the people but from some higher 
central authority. 

Actual conditions of German political life have brought 
out to the full these inherent defects of government by 
experts. However enlightened, clear-sighted, and public- 
spirited a German government official may be—and he 
usually has all these qualities to a high degree,—he is apt to 
be supercilious in intercourse with his inferiors, to be unduly 
set in his opinions, and to look with ill-disguised contempt 
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upon anything that might be stigmatized as “merely popu- 
lar.’ Even among teachers in the gymnasia and university 
professors, this type of the supercilious and unapproachable 
expert is not absent; it is often found among administrative 
officials, most frequently among army officers. To say that 
the latter form a social, if not a political, caste is, indeed, no 
exaggeration—a caste of splendidly trained, highly intelli- 
gent, thoroughly devoted specialists, and for the most part 
thoroughly fine and manly fellows, but somehow or other 
lacking in those wider human sympathies and generous 
instincts which we associate with democracy. As to the 
gravity of mistakes to which government by experts is liable, 
it is sufficient to point to such clear anachronisms as the exclu- 
sive competency of military courts in criminal cases affecting 
both soldiers and civilians still being upheld in Prussia, or 
the interdict of cremation until recently in force in that 
state—the experts guilty of these anachronisms being in the 
one case the military authorities, in the other, curiously 
enough, the Protestant clergy. And, lastly, it would be 
blinking facts if one did not admit that a German govern- 
ment official, however well disposed towards the people of his 
administrative, military, or judicial district he may be, 
habitually considers himself in the first place as a represen- 
tative of state authority and only in the second place as 
servant of the people. 

It is these defects and excrescences of the German system 
which have held the attention of Americans. Americans 
instinctively dislike the rigid method of the expert, they pre- 
fer the lively experiment of the amateur; and they have 
accustomed themselves to think of German life as under the 
baneful and deadening sway of the ever-present and uncan- 
nily expert official whose relentless rule spoils every chance 
for trying one’s hand at things in serene go-as-you-please 
fashion. These Americans forget that German officialdom 
is, after all, not a mechanical force applied from without, but 
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a living organ springing from the innermost structure of 
the national body. 

In this organic connection of German officialdom with the 
whole of national life lies, indeed, the secret of German public 
achievements. German officialdom is class rule, if you will; 
but it is the rule of a class which is recruited from the whole 
people, which is constantly renewing itself, which is con- 
stantly drawing into itself the best minds of the nation, which 
has a right to rule, not by virtue of its privileges, but by virtue 
of its inherent spirit. It is not autocracy; it is an aristocracy 
of the intellect; it is the climax of a national system, the one 
aim of which is the promotion of public welfare by the train- 
ing of all classes of the people in expert, and not amateurish, 
methods of work for self-improvement and the common 
good. It is public consciousness in its most highly developed 
and intensified form. 

Naturally, in such a system of national training for public 
responsibility, the question of individual liberties can only be 
a question of secondary importance. It is, however, well 
worth pointing out that this system has led in Germany to a 
display of individual initiative, alertness, enterprise, and 
progress that is perhaps without parallel. Much has been 
written in this country about the self-government of German 
cities, their unrivalled cleanliness and orderliness, their model 
school system, their rational forms of taxation, their building 
regulations, their huge industrial undertakings, their man- 
agement of traffic problems, their provisions for the material 
comfort and the moral elevation of the masses of a phenome- 
nally growing population. But it cannot too often be 
repeated that the remarkable achievements of these self-gov- 
erning communities, whether large or small, are the direct 
result of popular initiative guided by expert officialdom. 
And what is true of the administration of German cities is 
true of every other phase of German life. Everywhere, in 
commerce, in industrial production, in science, in the fine arts, 
in literature, Germans have shown during the last generation 
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a striking combination of individual impulse, boldness, 
inventiveness, and power with systematic training and care- 
ful adaptation to existing conditions and forms. The Ger- 
man people, individually and collectively, certainly does not 
bear the stamp of a people held down by princely despotism 
or oligarchic tyranny; it bears the stamp of a people brimful 
of free activity and personal striving, united by a common 
ideal of national duties. 

It is a sad comment upon the power of phrases to befog 
men’s minds that the bugbear of autocracy should have been 
so successfully used against this best educated, best organ- 
ized, and best governed people of Europe at the very moment 
when it finds itself in a life-and-death struggle with the worst 
representative of autocratic oppression and misrule, Russia. 
There can indeed be little doubt that this phantom of Ger- 
man autocracy is at the root of all the other American pre ju- 
dices against Germany which this war has brought out. This 
phantom makes Americans see in the European conflict a 
struggle between popular freedom and princely despotism. 
It persuades them that German militarism is aiming at world 
dominion and that a German victory would mean a direct 
danger to the peace and security of the United States. It 
leads them to ascribe the fearful devastations and horrors of 
this world catastrophe to German savagery and fiendish lust 
of destruction. It imbues them with the conviction that 
German power must be crushed and that it is the duty of the 
United States to help in overcoming this modern Antichrist 
among nations. 

Instead of attempting to show the shallowness and invalid- 
ity of these practical conclusions drawn from the untenable 
premise of German autocracy, I prefer to close with the 
expression of a hope. 

During this summer there will be completed at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, a monument of German art which in the 
minds of its originators was to be a symbol of the intellectual 
friendship between the United States and Germany—the 
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new building of the Germanic Museum of Harvard Univer- 
sity. ‘The site for this building was given by Harvard Uni- 
versity; the money for it came largely from a high-minded 
American of German descent; its plan was designed by one 
of the foremost contemporary German architects; its object 
is to house worthily typical specimens of German art given 
to Harvard University by the Emperor and other German 
friends of America, and to form a workshop for American 
students of whatever pertains to the artistic history of the 
Teutonic race. 

How strangely out of place will this building, truly repre- 
sentative as it is of the best in modern German art, appear in 
a community to which the word German culture has come to 
be a term of reproach or derision, among people whose most 
prominent spokesmen openly preach warfare against what 
they call the country of Hohenzollern despotism. May this 
building, rising on what for the time being seems hostile 
ground, silently testify to the sterling qualities of German 
character: its sobriety, its refinement, its simplicity, its ear- 
nestness and veracity—virtues which are not the fruit of high- 
handed autocracy. And may it see the time when Americans 
will again be in a state of mind to recognize what is the inner 
meaning of Germany’s political structure and form of 
government. 
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HENRY JAMES 


By Witu1amM Lyon PHELPs 


HE word “Victorian” as applied to literary standards 
seems to have become little more than a contemptuous 
epithet; and there is in fact only one designation more 
insulting, which the reader at once correctly guesses to be 
“mid-Victorian.” This twentieth-century attitude is rather 
interesting when we remember that there is not at this 
moment a single writer of either prose or verse in English 
who can compare in excellence with a half-dozen mid- 
Victorians that any book-lover can name. 

Henry James was born on the fifteenth of April, 1843, 
and died at his lodgings in Chelsea on the twenty-eighth of 
February, 1916. As literary epochs go, it is a far cry to 
1843; and to Americans who love their country, and who 
hope to see it take a real position in the intellectual advance 
of humanity, it is humiliating not to be able to mention a 
single American prose writer born since that date who is the 
equal of the man we have lost. Of the splendid American 
triumvirate who lived to see the new century, Mark Twain, 
W. D. Howells, and Henry James, only one is left, and he 
will be eighty years old on the first of next March. I could 
wish there were some form of literary “preparedness” that 
would insure the United States a place among world powers. 

Henry James was metropolitan, cosmopolitan, inter- 
national; and he, with that all but infallible correctness of 
taste so characteristic of his genius, selected fer his birthplace 
the big town where all roads of the world meet—New York; 
and for his father a man who was novelist, philosopher, theo- 
logian, and who, like Sainte-Beuve, passed through many 
intellectual and religious phases; regarding both life and 
death from a wide variety of mental stations, possibly with 
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the hope of getting ultimately a correct parallax. Henry 
and his great brother William unconsciously received at a 
tender age a prophetic impulse; for Emerson laid his hands 
on the future philosopher, and Thackeray petted the future 
novelist. ach had in maturity something of the manner 
commonly associated with the other’s profession; William 
succeeded in making the reading of metaphysics easy, while 
Henry made novel-reading difficult. 

Henry’s education, like that of John Mill and Robert 
Browning, was largely under the personal supervision of his 
father; he was saved from the waste and loss of our conven- 
tional school system, receiving the incomparable advantages 
of Europe. To be sure, Harvard has the right to add his 
name to her illustrious roll, for he was a student at the Law 
School in the ’sixties. His father never seemed to trouble 
himself as to what Henry should “do”; like Goethe, he per- 
haps thought that it was greater to be than to do. No one 
could have looked at the face of Henry James when he was 
eighteen, and have felt anything akin to anxiety; it was a 
face that positively shone with intellectual beauty and 
nobility of spirit. 

From first to last he seems to have followed what seemed 
to him to be the best things in life; from the year 1869 he 
resided chiefly in Europe, simply because he found there a 
more congenial mental environment, a sharper spur to 
artistic achievement. He would undoubtedly never have 
transferred his citizenship to England, if it had not been ‘hat 
England was in sore distress; the motive guiding this trans- 
fer was sheerly noble. Rightly or wrongly, he believed with 
all the strength of his mind in the British cause, yet this did 
not destroy his keen sense of moral values, for in a letter to 
the writer, dated December 15, 1914, he said: “Under this 
huge nightmare, the unprecedented oppression or obsession 
of our public consciousness here, pleasure (save of the grim 
sort that premonitions of Victory, terrifically paid for, 
bring) is very hard to take and very questionable even to 
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desire.” Since there has been considerable unfavorable 
American journalistic comment on his change of allegiance, 
I do not think it impertinent to quote from a letter just 
received from an English novelist: ‘He was a great per- 
sonality in London, and everybody who knew him seemed to 
have felt his personal note, and of course in England we were 
so immensely touched at his becoming one of us in the dark- 
est time our country has known for centuries. It was the 
most supreme proof he could give us of his sympathy and 
affection. But his own country must not for a moment 
think that he forgot it, for he didn’t; and he left directions, 
that his ashes, after cremation, were to be taken back to it. 
There was much talk of a service in Westminster Abbey, 
the Prime Minister approved of it and the Dean was quite 
willing there should be one, providing the Chapter consented 
(which was a matter of course). But Mrs. William James, 
very wisely I think, refused all idea of it. The simpler 
service in the little church not a stone’s throw from his flat, 
was more in accord with his life, she said,—better befitted a 
New Englander. So thus it was; and a most beautiful and 
dignified farewell took place in the little church that is now 
centuries old and will now be forever identified with him.” 

The latest thing we have from his pen is his beautiful intro- 
duction to the posthumous letters of that overrated poet but 
not overrated man, Rupert Brooke. It is charming to see, 
as in the case of Gray and Bonstetten, the older man of let- 
ters completely captivated by the bright, eager youth. In 
this introduction, as in everything that he wrote, Henry 
James did his best. Never was there perhaps a writer of 
higher artistic purpose. When “The Ring and the Book” 
appeared, a reviewer remarked that Browning had done less 
to conciliate and more to influence the public than any of his 
contemporaries. The first of these propositions is certainly 
true of Henry James. So far as I know, he never betrayed 
any scorn for public opinion; he simply was not interested. 
He appealed always to the select few, to patient readers of 
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trained perception, and his natural reward was that he had 
the followers that every writer would be happy toclaim. He 
never had a large public, but he enjoyed a great fame. The 
target at which he aimed was so difficult that no wonder he 
frequently missed; but apparently he preferred even to miss 
rather than to shoot at something obviously easy. He took 
the credit, and let the cash go. 

Excess of amenity will surely give a clever writer an 
immensely wide circle of readers, and yet the highest fame 
often comes to authors—as to statesmen—who defy the pub- 
lic. Lack of amenity may indicate a certain kind of courage, 
and while professional politicians are slow to learn it, the 
public really loves a display of courage. Browning is not 
always clear, but he is in the front rank of English poets; 
Hauptmann’s vague “Sunken Bell” made him a world 
figure; Maeterlinck is obscure, but prodigiously admired; 
Ibsen is commonly regarded as the greatest of modern 
dramatists, and “The Master Builder” as a great play, yet 
no one can successfully demonstrate what it means. Do we 
not often give our highest tribute to the writers who refuse 
to help us overmuch? Perhaps if this is true, the reason lies 
in the fact that while it is pleasant to have our curiosity satis- 
fied, there is one thing more stimulating—to have it aroused. 
An editorial writer on Henry James in “The Christian 
Science Monitor” summed the matter up rather neatly in 
one short sentence: “If he was not simple, neither were his 
times.” He attempted to catch shades of meaning that are 
eternally elusive, that are perhaps quite beyond the reach of 
language, or, at all events, the English language: 


Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped. 


Two common accusations—that he spent his time dealing 
in trivialities, and that “nobody reads him’”—he admitted 
with cheerfulness, only he would have qualified the first by 
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saying that he dealt in what seemed on a superficial glance 
to be trivialities. Mr. St. John Ervine—a novelist of 
marked talent—exclaimed, “I cannot read the works of 
Henry James. He seems to me to spend half a lifetime in 
saying ‘Boo!’ to a goose.” But our author forestalled this 
objection long ago. So far as he had a model, it was the 
Russian novelist Turgenev, and it is clear that he highly 
esteemed Turgenev’s praise. In his essay on Turgenev in 
“Partial Portraits,” he frankly confesses that the Russian 
was unable to read most of his productions. “As regards 
one of the first that I had offered him, he wrote me a little 
note to tell me that a distinguished friend, who was his con- 
stant companion, had read three or four chapters aloud to 
him the evening before and that one of them was written 
de main de maitre. This gave me great pleasure, but it was 
my first and last pleasure of the kind. I continued, as I say, 
to send him my fictions, because they were the only thing I 
had to give; but he never alluded to the rest of the work in 
question, which he evidently did not finish, and never gave 
any sign of having read its successors. Presently I quite 
ceased to expect this, and saw why it was (it interested me 
much), that my writings could not appeal to him. He 
cared, more than anything else, for the air of reality, and my 
reality was not to the purpose. I do not think my stories 
struck him as quite meat for men. The manner was more 
apparent than the matter; they were too tarabiscoté, as I 
once heard him say of the style of a book—had on the surface 
too many little flowers and knots of ribbon.” 

And unlike the newspapers that boast of their enormous 
circulation, Henry James seemed at times to be amused at 
the smallness of his audience. The prefaces that he con- 
tributed to the New York edition of his works are full of 
interesting comment, and one can hardly help smiling at his 
cendor in discussing the reception accorded to “The Awk- 
ward Age,” first published in “Harper’s Weekly,” in the 
autumn of 1898, and brought out in book form the following 
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spring: “I had meanwhile been absent from England, and 
it was not till my return, some time later, that I had from 
my publisher any news of our venture. But the news then 
met at a stroke all my curiosity. ‘I’m sorry to say the book 
has done nothing to speak of; I’ve never in all my experience 
seen one treated with more general and complete disrespect.’ 
There was thus to be nothing left me for fond subsequent 
reference—of which I doubtless give even now so adequate 
an illustration—save the rich reward of the singular interest 
attaching to the very intimacies of the effort.” 

Cooper was a romancer; Hawthorne an imaginative real- 
ist; Mr. Howells a realist; while Henry James is perhaps 
the best example of the psychological realist that we have in 
American literature. After all, Henry attempted in the 
concrete what William was forever trying in the abstract; 
and while it is true that William was constantly illustrating 
abstract ideas by concrete selections, Henry constantly 
attempted to make his persons illustrate shades of thought. 
Mr. Howells, with that royal generosity so characteristic of 
him, has paid many a noble tribute to his contemporary; but 
without subtracting one iota from Mr. Howells’s merit, it is 
perhaps true that the younger man gave more to his friend 
than he received. The dates of publication, are, at all events, 
significant. I think it is true to say that the finest novels of 
Mr. Howells were published in the ’eighties, and the finest 
novels of Henry James in the ’seventies. What are the best 
books of the former? Am I very wide in naming “A Mod- 
ern Instance” (1881-82), “The Rise of Silas Lapham” 
(1884-85), and “Indian Summer” (1885-86)? And while 
the following choices will not please the devotee, is it not 
reasonable to select as Henry James’s best titles to distinc- 
tion, “Roderick Hudson” (1875), “The American” (1877), 
and “Daisy Miller” (1878)? And if you insist on “The Por- 
trait of a Lady,” let us remember that it was published in 
1881. Now, while we cannot definitely say that Mr. Howells 
really owes anything to Henry James, for Mr. Howells has 
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always gone his own way, there are two distinguished mod- 
erns of whom we can make the assertion with more confi- 
dence—Edith Wharton and Joseph Conrad. A writer has 
just reason to be proud of the admiration of such experts. 

There is no doubt that the “later manner” is not an 
impressively successful improvement on the earlier; the later 
books are not only more difficult reading, they do not so 
richly reward the search; and I say this despite the fact that 
a Boston policeman told our novelist that his masterpiece was 
“The Golden Bowl.” Nor can I believe that the revised 
version—any more than in a more sacred illustration—is an 
improvement on the original. (The casual reader’s sus- 
picion here will be confirmed by the careful comparison made 
by Miss Clara McIntyre.) For my own part, I believe that 
as he descended into the vale of years, Henry James—pos- 
sibly alarmed by the prevalence of journalistic phrases— 
became more and more afraid of obvious words. This is 
shown by his curious custom of placing quotation marks not 
merely around nouns, adjectives, and sentences immediately 
recognizable as current, but around many that have never 
been debased by vulgar use. Of course, he would now hate 
words like “message,” “reactions,” and “efficiency”; but in 
the preface to the revised version of “The Awkward Age” 
(1908), I counted fifty instances that seemed to him to 
require quotation marks; among others “real” talk, its 
appealing “modernity,” degree of the “sacrifice,” on the 
“foreign” showing. All this, of course, is not a new ten- 
dency; it is a development of something discernible in his 
earliest work. “The Athenaeum” calls attention to a por- 
tion of a phrase on the first page of his earliest fiction, “The 
Story of a Year” (1865) —“Elizabeth (as I shall not scruple 
to call her outright) . ‘4 

To those who have lost their faith in Henry James, I can 
indicate a simple and all but certain way of recapturing it. 
Just re-read “The American.” It is a work of genius, 
exhibiting a magnificent attack on an object that only very 
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gradually is seen to be impregnable. The cheerful, indomit- 
ably confident, generous, big-hearted American is fighting 
against a foe whose strength he had never even imagined: 
the French idea of the Family Unit. Paul Bourget in his 
most earnest mood, his clever disciple Henry Bordeaux, in 
the highest reaches of his art—neither of these Gallic novel- 
ists has ever approached the distinctness or the tragedy with 
which our American writer has made his readers see his hero’s 
defeat. An international novel like “The Custom of the 
Country” seems positively crude in comparison with this 
masterpiece. One has only to compare the profound truth 
of this great work of art—the clairvoyance of the author in 
his portrayal of the French point of view—with hundreds of 
“patriotic” works of fiction where the American enjoys a 
triumphal march across Europe, convincing both foreigners 
and home-bred readers that there is really no man on earth 
quite the equal of our youthful product, who combines 
marvellous athletic strength with chivalrous tenderness. 

I was only a boy when “Daisy Miller” appeared; but I can 
distinctly remember the outraged cries of my elders. Daisy 
was “a libel on American womanhood.” Of course, that is 
not the question; there is only one question, is she real? 
And if she had not been real, she could never have stirred 
such acrimonious debate. This book is not a novel, not 
primarily even a story; it is, as its author called it, a “study.” 
It is a work of extraordinary analysis, it is really a diagnosis. 
The attitude of the author is one of strict impartiality. If in 
her freedom and innocent flirtation a “sharp rebuke” was 
aimed at American girls who travel abroad, so her splendidly 
unconscious virginal purity might be called a rebuke to evil- 
minded, suspicious, cynical Europeanized Americans. Who 
comes off better under the author’s exploratory operation, 
Daisy or Winterbourne? And that last scene by the grave— 
how much the subtle Italian has to teach his American rival! 
“And the most innocent.” What immeasurable scorn is 
conveyed in those words, and what echoes of vain regret 
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are to reverberate in the empty, polished corridors of Winter- 
bourne’s mind! 

I suppose if I should say that few modern writers felt the 
terrible passion of love more deeply than Henry James, I 
should be mentally contradicted by the reader. Yet I 
believe the remark to be true. Our author hated sentimen- 
tality and effusiveness of speech with abhorrence; but he 
meant thoughtful readers to discover through his very chari- 
ness of language the real depths of feeling. When Winter- 
bourne asks the Italian why he took Daisy to the Coliseum, 
Giovanelli’s reply, though spoken most discreetly and with- 
out raising his voice, means “Because I had rather see her 
dead than married to you!” That the men and women in 
these novels do not indulge in verbal volcanoes is no sign that 
their.insurgent hearts are not choking with passion. At the 
end of “The Princess Casamassima,” young Hyacinth does 
not make a “scene”; but when he sees the cloak-model in an 
unmistakable attitude, he simply goes to his room and kills 
himself. Did the hopeless young man in “The Portrait of 
a Lady” know the tortures of love, or did he not? Has any 
other novelist made its cruelty more appalling? And we 
should have to go back to Browning’s “Last Duchess” to 
find a woman whose daily life was so unutterably tragic. 

Henry James was a specialist in art. Just as in the medi- 
cal profession we have general practitioners and throat 
specialists, so we find the same thing true in the history of 
fiction. Dickens was what I should call a general practi- 
tioner, handling all kinds of cases. Henry James was a spe- 
cialist dealing with the finer shades of emotion, with peculiar 
patients suffering from a sickness quite beyond the ordinary 
novelist’s range. He loves to isolate his American in a for- 
eign environment where he stands out in sharper relief; if 
necessary, to darken the shadows around him, so that a pow- 
erful light may be played upon the object of the examination; 
for this reason he loved episodes rather than plots, sketches 
rather than full-bodied works. His own mind was so power- 
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fully reflective and speculative that it would seem that he 
could not have been by nature a good observer; Meredith 
said that ““The American Scene” was simply a tour in Henry 
James’s inside. Yet our author has told us in one of his 
prefaces of the innumerable hours he spent tramping the 
London streets by day and night, and many of his travel 
impressions prove that nothing really escaped him. 

There are two qualities in the novels of Henry James 
that—quite apart from mere rhetorical difficulties—will 
probably always prevent his books from becoming popular. 
These are his reticence and his apparent lack of sympathy 
with his characters. There is something patrician about this 
reticence, something that a great democrat like Dickens not 
only could not have practised, but could not have understood; 
for Dickens has no reserve. Yet it is different from conven- 
tional reticence; and in an attempt to hit upon the right 
phrase to express it, I finally have decided to call the manner 
of Henry James a verbose reticence. All acts of the intellect 
and of the volition in the heroes and heroines of his later 
works are completely overlaid with wrappers and wrappers 
of language; yet the reader in the last extremity must always 
guess for himself, and never be quite sure that he has guessed 
accurately. In an honest attempt to tell us about the early 
days of his life, Henry James filled two fat volumes, out of 
which we get only a residuum of reliable information. This 
manner of course grows by what it feeds on; and it has made 
some of the later novels—to me, in the present stage of my 
development—simply unreadable, dense as a star-proof 
thicket. And in connection with this fact, I may add, that 
while Henry James’s style at its best is most happily adapted 
to the subject, it is humorously inadequate for the expression 
of the simplest and most mundane wants. In “The Tragic 
Muse,” when the lovers are in a pure ecstasy by the 
water-side, the woman remarks, “Detach the boat.” 

Nor can the ordinary reader forgive the author for his 
apparent lack of sympathy with his characters. Daisy dies 
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in half a sentence; more space is devoted to her parasol than 
to the outcome of her illness. One has only to remember 
Thackeray’s sobbing out, “I have just killed Colonel New- 
come,” to see the immense divergence in the point of view, 
in the novelist’s attitude. Henry James, like a severely just 
parent, will not permit his affection for his literary children 
to obscure his vision of their characteristics. Indeed, I think 
in all his books, his sympathy for his men and women is 
displayed more by an intense and profound interest in 
all that they do and say, rather than by demonstrative 
tenderness. 

Although in real life Henry James was much more inter- 
ested in intellectual and cultivated folk than he was in 
commonplace and shallow people, this did not narrow his 
work. Some of his finest powers of analysis—some of his 
most skilful diagnoses—are displayed on unimportant, on 
uninteresting persons, if indeed there really be any such in 
the world. It is as though a great surgeon should devote all 
the assay of his art on hospital cases that could never pay. 
An excellent example of what I mean can be found in 
“Within the Cage,” where the telegraph girl is certainly 
not primarily either interesting or important—how wonder- 
ful that so eminent a novelist as Henry James should think 
her so supremely worth while! Nor can I find the mature 
characters in “What Maisie Knew” really worth to the 
casual acquaintance more than a passing nod. Yet they 
are apparently deeply absorbing to the novelist, and why? 
Because they mean so much to Maisie. A trivial caprice in 
any one of them might ruin or glorify the whole life of the 
little girl. I admire most of all in this book the steady 
consistency of the point of view. It really is “what Maisie 
knew”; every character, every speech, is presented to the 
reader as it is presented to the mind of the child. This per- 
spective is honestly and consistently maintained; and I can 
only applaud the intellectual vigor — to “see it 
through.” 
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After the unspeakable “kid-brother,” Randolph C. Miller, 
who is one altogether unlovely, whose pronunciation of the 
dog-letter rasps our nerves, and who has really never been 
house-broken, I did not dream until the year 1898 that our 
author could draw a winsome, lovable, charming little boy, 
who would walk straight into our hearts. That year was a 
notable year in our writer’s career; because it saw the pub- 
lication of “The Turn of the Screw,” which I found then 
and find again to be the most powerful, the most nerve- 
shattering ghost story I have ever read. The connoting 
strength of its author’s reticence was never displayed to 
better advantage; had he spoken plainly, the book might 
have been barred from the mails; yet it is a great work of 
art, profoundly ethical, and making to all those who are 
interested in the moral welfare of boys and girls an appeal 
simply terrific in its intensity. With none of the conven- 
tional machinery of the melodrama, with no background of 
horrible or threatening scenery, with no hysterical language, 
this story made my blood chill, my spine curl, and every 
individual hair to stand on end. When I told the author 
exactly how I felt while reading it, and thanked him for 
giving me sensations that I thought no author could give me 
at my age, he said that he was made happy by my testimony. 
“For,” said he, “I meant to scare the whole world with that 
story; and you had precisely the emotion that I hoped to 
arouse in everybody. When I wrote it, I was too ill to hold 
the pen; I therefore dictated the whole thing to a Scot 
stenographer. I was glad to try this experiment, for I 
believed that I should be able to judge of its effect on the 
whole world by its effect on the man who should hear it first. 
Judge of my dismay when from first to last page this iron 
Scot betrayed not the slightest shade of feeling! I dictated 
to him sentences that I thought would make him leap from 
his chair; he short-handed them as though they had been 
geometry, and whenever I paused to see him collapse, he 
would enquire in a dry voice, ‘What next? ” 
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As the literary style of the novels of Henry James has 
often wandered into what Hawthorne called “the deep grass 
of latent meaning,” I should like to give—even at some 
length—an example of what that style really was at its best, 
and I shall select a specimen from one of the novels, a speci- 
men that shows the power of its author in pure description. 
I take a passage from the revised version of “The Princess 
Casamassima.” One day in London, while talking with 
Henry James, I remarked that many passages in Browning 
which seemed obscure to the eye became perfectly clear when 
read aloud intelligently, and with the proper distribution of 
emphasis. To my great surprise, he whispered in my ear— 
there were others in the room—this statement, whispered 
with intense earnestness: “I have never in my life written 
a sentence that I did not mean to be read aloud, 
that I did not specifically intend to meet that test; you 
try it and see. Only don’t you tell.” I am sure that he 
will not mind now my calling attention to this remark, 
because, if people who really know how to read aloud 
will try pages from his novels here and there, the result will 
often demonstrate their beauty, a beauty not always other- 
wise suspected. In order to enjoy the following selection, 
one must be not only a sincere lover of quiet rural scenes, 
one must love nature partly for its human associations, with 
something of the unspeakable affection that Englishmen 
have for country “places” hallowed by generations of men 
and women. And the reader must try to see this vernal 
beauty with the eyes of young Hyacinth, who was as sensitive 
to loveliness as Keats, and who had not guessed there was 
much in life except the sordid squalor of the slums: 

“Hyacinth got up early . . . an operation attended 
with very little effort, as he had scarce closed his eyes all 
night. What he saw from his window made him dress as 
quickly as a young man might who desired more than ever 
that his appearance shouldn’t give strange ideas about him: 
an old garden with parterres in curious figures and little 
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intervals of lawn that seemed to our hero’s cockney vision 
fantastically green. At one end of the garden was a parapet 
of mossy brick which looked down on the other side into a 
canal, a moat, a quaint old pond (he hardly knew whet to 
call it) and from the same standpoint showed a considerable 
part of the main body of the house—Hyacinth’s room 
belonging to a wing that commanded the extensive irregular 
back—which was richly grey wherever clear of the ivy and 
the other dense creepers, and everywhere infinitely a picture: 
with a high-piled ancient russet roof broken by huge chim- 
neys and queer peep-holes and all manner of odd gables and 
windows on different lines, with all manner of antique 
patches and protrusions and with a particularly fascinating 
architectural excrescence where a wonderful clock-face was 
lodged, a clock-face covered with gilding and blazonry but 
showing many traces of the years and the weather. He had 
never in his life been in the country—the real country, as he 
called it, the country which was not the mere ravelled fringe 
of London—and there entered through his open casement 
the breath of a world enchantingly new and after his recent 
feverish hours unspeakably refreshing; a sense of sweet 
sunny air and mingled odours, all strangely pure and agree- 
able, and of a musical silence that consisted for the greater 
part of the voices of many birds. There were tall quiet trees 
near by and afar off and everywhere; and the group of 
objects that greeted his eyes evidently formed only a corner 
of larger spaces and of a more complicated scene. There 
was a world to be revealed to him: it lay waiting with the 
dew on it under his windows, and he must go down and 
take of it such possession as he might. 

“He rambled an hour in breathless ecstasy, brushing the 
dew from the deep fern and bracken and the rich borders 
of the garden, tasting the fragrant air and stopping every- 
where, in murmuring rapture, at the touch of some exquisite 
impression. His whole walk was peopled with recognitions; 
he had been dreaming all his life of just such a place and 
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such objects, such a morning and such a chance. It was the 
last of April and everything was fresh and vivid; the great 
trees, in the early air, were a blur of tender shoots. Round 
the admirable house he revolved repeatedly, catching every 
aspect and feeling every value, feasting on the whole expres- 
sion. . . . There was something in the way the grey walls 
rose from the green lawn that brought tears to his eyes; the 
spectacle of long duration unassociated with some sordid 
infirmity or poverty was new to him; he had lived with 
people among whom old age meant for the most part a 
grudged and degraded survival. In the favoured resistance 
of Medley was a serenity of success, an accumulation of 
dignity and honour.” 

Although there is little to report of external interest in the 
career of Henry James, I suspect few moderns have obtained 
more out of the precious gift of life than he. He lived 
keenly, he lived abundantly; and in his brave explorations 
on the frontiers of human thought and passion, I think he 
found many thrilling experiences, as thrilling as those of 
Drake and Columbus on uncharted seas. There is a memor- 
able sentence in “The Sacred Fount,” a novel that I suspect 
he meant as an Apologia: “For real excitement there are 
no such adventures as intellectual ones.” 








VALUES 


By ArtHur CoLtTon 


AN inquiry, in the interest of statistics, as to the policy 
of a number of magazines has brought a large return 
of the phrase, “cheerful and helpful,” and it might be 
accepted by most Americans as a possible axiom that the 
two are not far from mutually synonymous and morally 
exhaustive. One has heard of “Boost Clubs” and organiza- 
tions devoted to smiling, and religions in whose dogma 
disease and pain are described as “mortal error.” One has 
heard no protest against Stevenson’s proclamation of happi- 
ness as a duty. One has not so often heard quoted the later 
lines in the same Stevensonian verses: 

Lord, thy most poignant pleasure take 

And stab my spirit broad awake; 

Or, Lord, if too obdurate I, 

Choose thou, before that spirit die, 

A piercing pain, a killing sin, 

And to my dead heart run them in. 


This age and country may almost be said to maintain a cult 
of happiness, as in the early centuries of the Christian 
church there was what might almost be called a cult of 
sorrow. We lie in the hands of the optimist. 

If the satirical pessimist, who sees only evil in his fellows, 
is a second choice after the exuberant optimist whose doctrine 
is that to see evil is to be of it, yet he is after all no shallower; 
or rather which of the two is the shallower will commonly 
depend on which way the current opinion sets at the time. In 
times when the tendency of feeling is pessimistic, most of the 
cant will be pessimistic; in times when the tendency is 
optimistic, most of the cant will be optimistic. In our 
times we are overrun with an optimism born of an active, 
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unmeditative, unspiritual age and country, and most of the 
shallow talking and writing is optimistic. May not the 
triviality of American literature have some connection with 
this cheerfulness¢ Men can be cheerful at the expense of 
their deeper life, cheerful by reason of what they ignore, 
cheerful by being superficial, cheerful by being cheap, cheer- 
ful by callousness or cowardice. Is it our duty to be 
happy! We owe such inward riches as we possess to fore- 
fathers that were acquainted with grief and walked valleys 
of shadows. The Hebrew prophets were not cheerful. 
Prophets do not arise where either optimism or pessimism 
is a goal or ideal, but where men endeavor after truth and 
power and depth, to think clear, feel deep, and through 
these to bear fruit well. 

The critic who condemns the “poetry of defeat,” and 
suspects a poet of “decadence by evidence of his fondness 
for a woman’s hair,” is distressing to contemplate. Hope- 
fulness or despondency, the face to the sunrise or to the 
sundown, are characteristics, not in themselves faults or 
virtues in any art. “Ecclesiastes” is “the poetry of defeat,” 
and some biblical poet declared that “the glory of a woman 
is her hair,” a purely aesthetic opinion. Whoever uses the 
word “decadence” usually begs a larger question than he 
discusses. There is no lovelier note in literature than the 
note of melancholy. If you have said that an author is 
cheering, or depressing, or easy, or difficult to understand, 
you have said no more of his worth than you have called 
a woman beautiful when you have said that she is blonde, 
or a house of good or bad architecture, when you have said 
that it is built of brick or faces east. These are not values 
but characteristics. Characteristics are distinct, but values 
are disputable. To be without distinct characteristics carries 
a certain presumption of being without values, but the 
presumption is not dogmatic. Virgil is easy and Dante 
difficult to understand; Dumas and Scott are cheerful read- 
ing, and the Russian novelists sad; Goldsmith is humane, 
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Swift bitter, Hugo and Carlyle violent, Sainte-Beuve and 
Addison calm; Byron had some moral directions that no 
one approves, and Longfellow none that anyone disapproves. 
All these are characteristics, and a world of bad writers with 
commonplace minds have displayed them all. But the 
answer to the question whether a work has any worth or 
not, amounts to something or amounts to nothing, lies 
somewhere along a different road. 


To be “up against the real thing,” in current phrase, 
means to be face to face with some problem for which there 
is no book solution. You have to “find Garcia,” but no 
man knows how; it has never been done before; there is 
no rule for it. The phrase is current for that experience 
described in other phrases as “going to work,” or “getting 
out into real life,” after leaving school or college. 

Can any kind of life be other than real? Is not a man 
educating himself doing as genuine work as when, the year 
following, he finds himself running errands for a bank? 
The text-book problem indeed has commonly this artificial 
condition that the professor knows the answer; but in the 
class-room as elsewhere a man is “up against it” himself; 
he is a factor in every formula; the sum total of all the 
problems set him in school or college is to find the solution 
of himself; and no professor knows the answer. On the 
whole it seems tenable that at no time in his life will he 
be more distinctly, than he was at school or college, “up 
against the real thing,” namely, the problem of himself. 
That, if anything, is real. The realities of a man’s inner 
life are not less solid and certain than those which his hands 
can touch or his eyes see. By one school of thought they 
have even been maintained to be the only things really solid, 
certain, immediately known. 

To “do things,” to “get results,” to “deliver the goods,” 
to “make good”—these phrases stand for an ideal that 
springs from the heritage of the pioneer, the rough shifts 
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and impatience of frontiers. It is not to do things well 
but merely to do them, not to get the right results but 
some results. When “get results” is a quasi-ethical war 
cry, it means that scruples of methods, and standards of 
excellence, are crude and embryonic. 

These phrases, indeed, say little enough about what they 
are supposed to describe; in the Unlimited Liability Com- 
pany of Human Experience they are but common stock 
and much watered; but their currency says something about 
us. So far as they are popular, so far the evidence goes 
that they express the American temper. So far as we pro- 
claim them as our national axioms and proverbial wisdom 
for young men, so far we are trying to make ideals and 
moral laws out of our characteristics, and assuming that 
“characteristics” are the same as “values.” The process 
is pleasant. The strenuous man praises the strenuous life, 
the contemplative man the contemplative. To “make good” 
is the first and great commandment of the God Success, 
on which hang all his laws and his prophets. 

Not so with the God of Rabbi Ben Ezra, to whom 


All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me, 
This was I worth... 


Rabbi Ben Ezra’s God seems to have had a weakness for 
failures. The bankrupt Sedleys and outcast publicans in 
their vales of humiliation, have they not tapped some secret 
spring? Or can any man search his own soul without know- 
ing that he cannot succeed there by success; or study the 
history of religions without discovering that its prophets 
and teachers had insight of the fact, and tried gropingly to 
express it, in maxim and prayer and ritual and sacrifice; 
or the history of nations without reading there the penalties 
of success; or the events of our own grimly eventful time 
without coming to this, among doubtless other interpreta- 
tions, that success breeding arrogance has straitened the 
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outlook and moral vision of a gifted people, and headed it 
for its own catastrophe? Whether that catastrophe be near, 
or postponed, or modified, or be a spiritual or material 
catastrophe, it lies in wait for all arrogance, and rises mur- 
muring before the feet of the triumphant. “He hath put 
down the mighty from their seat, and hath exalted them of 
low degree,” is not merely the claim of a “slave-morality.” 
It is the Hebrew interpretation of an observed phenomenon, 
which the Greek also saw, and made the basis of his ethics 
and the theme of his tragedies, and called the arrogance 
“hubris” and its penalty “nemesis.” 

But whether this phenomenon be clear or obscure in the 
history of nations, in the history of the individual it is not 
obscure but clear. It is clear either that a completely suc- 
cessful life is not to be desired; or that we must define the 
most suecessful life as that which has paid most values 
into a man, into himself, into the place where “the real 
thing” abides; and that probably among those values none 
have been more invaluable than those paid in by his failures. 

There are two kinds of valuable return from any career 
or occupation, the direct and the indirect. The indirect is 
that which is only paid to a man, his profit, salary, or wages, 
which has to be transmuted to other values before it can 
get into him. The direct is that which is paid directly into 
aman. This direct return subdivides into two, so that we 
may say there are three relations between a man and his 
work: first, the direct or cash relation; second, the intellec- 
tual or technical relation; and third, the ultimate or service 
relation. In the cash relation, the worker is interested in 
a simple current of representative advantage; in the intel- 
lectual or technical relation, in the character and quality of 
the work; in the service relation, in the effect on the person 
or persons served. The cash relation is not intrinsic in the 
occupation. Neither does its amount affect for better or 
worse the direct values of the occupation. It would seem 
to be clear that the direct values to the personal life depend 
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on the proportions existing between these three relations, 
and that the greater proportionately the second and third, 
the greater the direct values of the occupation in question. 

There is no calling perhaps that affects character more 
broadly than the physician’s. A considerable amount of 
the practice of many doctors, both city and country, has no 
cash relation at all, and no profession can be depended on 
for intellectual stimulus to a larger proportion of its prac- 
titioners, or for a sense of service more constant and imme- 
diate. The technical relations of the lawyer are probably 
more important than the service relations, and do more to 
lift him out of the sterile atmosphere of profit. His main 
salvation is the intellectual interest of his pursuit. In the 
midst of an argument he is as absorbed in the principle of 
law he is expounding, or in convincing the judge or jury, 
as a physician is in the problem of his case. Each calls his 
problem “a case,” and the better practitioner he is, whether 
lawyer or doctor, the more technical probably is his point 
of view, the less he is governed either by humanitarianism or 
cash reward, and the more by the pure interest of the 
problem, how to save this life, win this suit, throw new light 
on some question involved, which, in spite of all the keen 
eyes that have scrutinized it, still lies in debatable shadow. 
The physician usually has the advantage over the lawyer 
in that he more usually has a fixed charge for a visit. 
Charging according to length of time given is probably 
better, in its influence, than charging according to the skill 
or difficulty involved, or according to the wealth of the 
client or patient—better for this object in view, namely, of 
making it possible to do one’s work without thinking at 
all how much money one is to get for it. 

The clergyman in theory, and no doubt on the whole in 
reality, is further removed from the cash relation than the 
physician or lawyer. A salary is preferable to fees, in that 
it saves the particular service from relation to a particular 
payment. In theory the clerical profession is defined mainly 
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in terms of the service relation. It was probably once a 
more intellectual and technical profession than it is now. 
The old New England clergyman was more of a specialist 
than is his successor. To his doctrinal sermons he brought 
an equipment that placed him above his congregation as 
a college professor is above his classes. Like the professor 
he might be a commonplace person in general, but in respect 
to his specialty he was not. His successor, under the com- 
pelling drift of thought, has so generalized his subject that, 
if he is mentally commonplace, as most people are, he is in 
a difficult position. Doctrinal theology is as technical a 
subject as law, but to preach on practical morality once a 
week, and still maintain his lead and authority, requires 
an uncommon man, and uncommon men are uncommon. 
Another disadvantage to the clergymen of most denomina- 
tions in this country is his dependence for place and support 
on the favor of his congregation. This has some of the 
disadvantages of a popular government, which compels or 
tempts a statesman to be a politician if not a demagogue. 
Doubtless it does not affect the clergyman in quite that way, 
and the dangers of an independently beneficed clergy were 
long ago discovered. Still, it appears that even here the 
cash relation is not ideally placed, and the technical relation, 
we have seen, is not what it once was. 

The proprietor of a private school has a strong cash rela- 
tion, but he generally has both the other relations well to 
the front; while the college or university professor, as to 
the cash relation, is something like a beneficed clergyman, 
he is not directly dependent on the favor of his classes. It 
would be bad for higher education if student majorities 
could vote him out of his professorship, for majorities are 
nearly always incompetent judges of a specialist. With the 
primary and secondary school-teacher, his algebra, Caesar, 
and spelling-book are but the daily re-handled tools with which 
he works, and the service relation is probably stronger than 
the intellectual and technical. With the college professor, 
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the intellectual and technical is probably the stronger rela- 
tion, and probably no large profession is in so good a position 
towards the cash relation; these are perhaps its main 
consolations for being so generally underpaid. 

Literature and the other arts, once paid for by patrons, 
are now paid for mainly by a rather general public. The 
change is a phase of the democratic movement. The ques- 
tion of a writer’s position towards the cash relation is often 
debated, but not always with recognition of the point where 
the cash relation really threatens. The phrase “commer- 
cialization of literature” has been used when the discussion 
was altogether about what happened to a literary production 
after the writer was through with it, though clearly it could 
not be “commercialized” after that by any method of 
manuscript sale or book publication. Whether the manu- 
script were sold to a publisher, or through an agent, or by 
a public auctioneer of resonant voice and sinuous wiles, 
would not alter a comma in it. Literature cannot be com- 
mercialized, except by the cash relation getting in between 
the writer and his manuscript. Until the effect of different 
methods and conditions of sale and publication upon the 
writer in the act of writing, is shown, the discussion has no 
significance to literature. 

There is also a rivalry in literature between the technical 
and service relations, but it is not peculiar to literature. As 
a rule the better the lawyer or physician, the more his pro- 
fession interests him technically; and the better the writer, 
or follower of any of the “fine arts,” the more his occupa- 
tion interests him as an art. But as there is a public preju- 
dice against the lawyer’s argument that is more admired 
by his colleagues than beneficial to his client, and against 
the death of a patient by a brilliant operation, so there is 
against beautifully executed but immoral, or unmoral, or 
anti-social books. In none of these callings does the gen- 
eral public like “art for art’s sake,” and possibly the public 
is right. But right or wrong, it nevertheless remains that, 
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whether lawyer or physician or writer or painter, the more 
he is interested in his craft and calling independently and 
for its own sake, the better man he is at that craft or calling. 

It is felt that the stigma which was once attached to the 
pursuit of trade is in process of being wiped away, and that 
the incubus of that caste assumption is presently to be once 
for all thrown off at the command of a public grown indig- 
nantly aware of realities, bent upon social justice, and 
resolved that all labor in its behalf shall have due counte- 
nance. A caste assumption, once for all thrown off, is of 
little interest, and if there should be anything in the assump- 
tion which survives the caste that assumed it, it would be 
something not entirely an assumption. The feudal con- 
demnation of trade was the prejudice of a landowner 
against a shopkeeper. The occupations of making things 
and the occupations of buying and selling were more com- 
bined then than now. The man who sold shoes was 
commonly the man who made them. But apart from what 
was thought of manual labor, it was argued specifically 
that the occupations of buying and selling had their own 
ways of working against at least that type of character 
then held for an ideal, the ideal which Edmund Spenser 
called magnanimity, and personified in the figure of King 
Arthur. 

The man who makes and sells cheap children’s carts by 
the thousand gives joy to a gratifying number of persons; 
the organizer of a department store, who by organization 
reduces the labor of marketing wares and so reduces the 
cost to the purchaser, maintains an important service rela- 
tion; but it is hardly to be hoped that these considerations 
come near enough to either man to be of much personal 
benefit. The service relations of business are of immeas- 
urable importance, but they do not react well on the busi- 
ness man. It is to be suspected that his salvation in this 
direction must come to him not from his customers but from 
his employees. On the technical side, too, the rewards of 
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business are generally inferior to those of the professions, 
except for a diminishing proportion of those engaged in 
it. Undoubtedly the abler the merchant or manufacturer, 
the more largely does he enter the technical relation and 
become interested in problems of organization and the game 
of the market. But the effect of these very triumphs of 
organization is to make business less and less interesting 
for a larger and larger proportion of those engaged in it. 
From the relatively few at the directing centres, a higher 
and higher order of force and acumen may be demanded, 
and these be constantly growing more difficult to obtain; 
but from the mass of the subordinates, there is more and 
more of the military demand that they walk with precision 
around a set routine. There tends therefore to be, for 
subordinates, in their work itself, less and less reason why 
they should work at all. Both the technical and service 
relations for the mass of men in industrial and business 
occupations have deteriorated under modern conditions, 
and the service relation for leaders and employers in busi- 
ness and industry must improve, if at all, mainly in the direc- 
tion of their relations with employees. There may be now 
business men whose interest in the technique of their occu- 
pation is really greater than in its profits; there may be 
employers whose greatest interest in their business is really 
their employees; it may be hoped that species of business 
man may appear, who, when any public policy is said to be 
“bad for business,” need not necessarily be eccentric if 
he calls that “a side issue.” 


Cowley’s essay “On Obscurity” opens with a discussion 
of the somewhat mysterious line of Horace: 


Nec vixit male, qui natus moriensque fefellit, 


the crux of the discussion being the word “fefellit.” It 
appears to mean that a man has not done badly with his 
life who all his days has lived, as it were, by stealth; who 
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so lived that men were mistaken about him; whose path 
was not a highway but a byway, inviolate of publicity. This 
“Flee from the press and dwell with soothfastness” is 
opposed and criticised both by the New Testament, saying 
that no man having lit a candle hides it under a bushel, and 
by the ethical tendency of our times, which calls it “unsocial.” 
“Unsocial” is a term of rising authority in condemnation, 
destined in due time, no doubt, to achieve its own species 
of oppression. Hiding one’s light under a bushel is not a 
habit that threatens the morals of an advertising age. For 
the time when and the place where the criticism was uttered, 
it might be taken for the criticism of an eastern tendency 
from a western point of view, arising from the time and 
place of their peculiar contact; and it might have been 
answered from the eastern point of view, that neither does 
any man, having built a fire on his hearth, take down the 
walls of his house. 

“To live,” wrote Joubert, “is to think and feel one’s 
soul—all the rest is but the groundwork of life, the means 
of keeping it up.” The definition is not exhaustive, but it 
is as good as “To live is to work and get results.” It 
seems the more inclusive of the two. If the problem of 
life presents itself to our day more and more as a social 
problem, the solution still is none the less individualistic. 
Be the social arrangement what it may, its practical success 
depends on individuals and how they behave, and its ulti- 
mate value on how the separate persons within it will feel 
and think. If they feel and think and bear fruit less deeply, 
clearly, and well, it is a failure, whatever its satisfactions. 
“The definite inference,” says the author of the introduc- 
tion to John Woolman’s “Journal” in “Everyman’s 
Library,” “the definite inference from Woolman’s life and 


thought will be for most modern people the conviction of the 
hopelessness of the attempt to achieve, by individual means 
and private effort, a satisfying social righteousness in an 
unchanged world.” The definite inference from the quota- 
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tion is that the author of this introduction is convinced that 
the attempt to achieve, by social and united means, a satis- 
fying social righteousness in a changed world is not hopeless. 
Yet the one attempt is as hopeless as the other. A better 
social righteousness, not a satisfying one, is the hope we 
follow. 

A satisfying condition is the beginning of the end. The 
world changes hourly, and from age to age, but never yet 
has changed in the way its prophets foresaw or propa- 
gandists desired, and if it changes for the better in the main, 
it is by individual means and private effort quite as much 
as, if not far more than, by social reforms and united efforts. 
A moral inspiration has more power than a social pro- 
gramme. Is the question really doubtful whether Woolman 
achieved the more, and was of the more worth to the world, 
by his doctrines or by his character, by his advice or by his 
example, by what he would fain have effected in society 
or by what he did effect in himself? I think it is not doubt- 
ful. I think not only that values must be paid into a man 
before they are really values to him, but also that, for the 
most part, he cannot give out values which have never been 
in him; in other words, that although “characteristics” need 
not be “values,” yet most “values” are also “characteristics.” 








UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF JAMES 
FENIMORE COOPER 


By J. FENtMoRE Cooper, JR. 


HE portion of the correspondence of James Fenimore 
Cooper still existing is comparatively small, largely 
owing to an unfortunate occurrence in the author’s family. 
It was Cooper’s express wish, because of the controversial 
aspects of his life, that no biography of himself should ever 
be written. With this injunction in mind, his eldest surviv- 
ing daughter not only jealously refused access to all his 
manuscripts, but shortly before her death, burned every 
letter of her father’s which in her opinion might possibly be 
used as biographical material. However, great as was the 
loss caused by this act, there are among the letters remain- 
ing in the possession of the family a good many of general 
interest, and not a few of them throw an intimate light on 
the character of the writer. In order that a selection from 
these letters may be read with understanding, it is necessary 
to recall briefly the facts of Cooper’s life. 

James Fenimore Cooper was born in Burlington, New 
Jersey, in 1789. In the following year, his family moved to 
the foot of Otsego Lake, in the wilderness of central New 
York, where the author’s father had acquired a patent and 
was founding a settlement. It was in these surroundings 
that Cooper’s boyhood was passed, and to this region, in 
later years, he returned to spend the remainder of his life. 
In 1801, he was sent to school at Albany, to an Episcopal 
clergyman who tutored a few scholars; and on the death of 
this gentleman, he came to Yale, in the January class of 
1802-1808. His college career seems to have been marked 
by a distaste for study and a love of practical jokes. One 
tale is told of his having shut a donkey in a recitation room. 
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It is on record that a certain John Boyle was dropped from 
his class for fighting with Cooper. The author is said to 
have been expelled, finally, because of an attempt to blow 
up a classmate with explosives introduced through the 
keyhole of the latter’s room. 

After his retirement from college, Cooper shipped before 
the mast, having a great love of the sea. He shortly after- 
ward entered the navy as a midshipman, remaining in the 
service seven years. In 1810, actuated largely, as he says, 
by the charms of a fair damsel of eighteen, he resigned from 
the navy. Susan DeLancey and James Cooper were mar- 
ried in the next year, at the home of the bride’s father at 
Mamaroneck. Their wedded life began auspiciously with a 
game of chess. Then, driving two horses tandem, they 
covered the two hundred miles to Cooperstown in a gig. 
For the next few years the young couple lived first at 
“Fenimore Farm” on Otsego Lake, later at a farm in 
Scarsdale, Cooper leading an active outdoor life. At this 
period, he is described as “driving, riding, sailing, reading 
some, and interested particularly in gardening and politics.” 

One evening, after reading a fashionable English novel, 
he is said to have remarked to his wife that “he could write 
as good a book as that himself.””’ When this statement was 
received with doubt, he proceeded to write his first novel, 
“Precaution,” published anonymously. It is a question 
whether he was as good as his word, but the book is interest- 
ing as his first production. In the next few years, a highly 
important series of novels was written, including “The 
Spy,” “The Pioneer,” “Lionel Lincoln,” and “The Last 
of the Mohicans.” Cooper’s success amounted practically to 
a vindication of American literature at a time when England 
was blindly followed in all matters of taste and was 
considered the only legitimate source of works of art. 

In 1826, Cooper, by Act of legislature, changed his sur- 
name to Fenimore Cooper, thus fulfilling a promise made 
to his mother, whose maiden name was Fenimore. In this 
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same year, he was appointed United States Consul at Lyons; 
and for the seven years following, he lived abroad. Here, 
although he travelled much of the time, he kept up his 
literary work, publishing “The Prairie,” “The Red Rover,” 
“The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish,”’ and “The Bravo.” He 
became an intimate friend of Lafayette, and made the 
acquaintance of Scott, who remarks in his diary of a certain 
occasion, “Cooper was there, so the Scotch and American 
lions took the field together.” Everywhere in Europe, 
Cooper found most distorted ideas of his countrymen preva- 
lent, and he was inevitably drawn into a defense of his native 
country against various attacks made upon it. These 
attempts on his part brought upon him not a little malicious 
criticism in France, which, by some curious confusion of 
issues, was echoed in America. 

When he finally returned to America, in 1833, conditions 
were so changed as to convince him that the country was on 
the road to ruin. Many influences had been at work since 
he had gone abroad. The more modern commercial spirit 
had largely succeeded in destroying the old aristocratic 
atmosphere. Moreover, the faults of a new country seemed 
far more flagrant after seven years’ contact with the parent 
civilization. As Horatio Greenough remarked, Cooper now 
“proceeded to lose hold on the American people by rubbing 
down their shins with brickbats.” It was with mixed feel- 
ings towards the people at large that Cooper returned to the 
hills of his early youth, and purchased and put in order 
Otsego Hall, the old home of his father. Here he and his 
family spent their summers, living in New York during the 
winter. His literary work of this period was, for the 
most part, critical of American life and manners. As he 
became more arbitrary and severe in his writings, his popu- 
larity declined. He soon succeeded in alienating both politi- 
cal parties. The press became highly personal, then abusive. 
Yet, borne up by what he felt to be the justice of his course, 
Cooper persisted in his censure. Finally, in 18387, the 
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attacks of the newspapers and periodicals became unbearable 
and he entered upon his so-called “battle with the press,” 
which he waged hotly for the next five years. Of the 
numerous suits into which he now rushed, the author was 
successful in all, with the exception of one minor case. Such 
men as Benjamin, Webb, Greeley, and Weed were beaten 
and forced to publish retractions of their remarks. Cooper 
never made a move without sufficient grounds, and never 
swerved from his purpose. It was one man against the press 
and public opinion, and the one man was victorious. 

But the series of libel suits was not all that Cooper had 
on his hands between 1837 and 1843. His careful and 
exhaustive “History of the United States Navy” brought 
another controversy down upon him. There had been much 
doubt as to whether or no Elliott’s conduct at the battle 
of Lake Erie had been creditable. Cooper, after carefully 
examining the evidence, contented himself with giving the 
known facts of the case. He was at once bitterly assailed 
by the “New York Commercial Advertiser” for not joining 
in the denunciation of Elliott. Cooper sued for libel, and the 
editor, Stone, was completely humiliated and forced to 
publish the award. It is a remarkable fact that during this 
period of stress, Cooper wrote what are probably his two 
best-known works of fiction—‘‘The Pathfinder” and “The 
Deerslayer.” 

From 1838 on, Cooper lived in comparative quiet in his 
country home in Cooperstown. But in spite of his undis- 
turbed leisure, the novels written during this period are, 
for the most part, not his best. The purely imaginative 
matter seems to be mingled and confused with the immediate 
issues of the day, such as, for example, the anti-rent 
disorders, and the merits of trial by jury. His later days 
were happily marked by a gradually growing appreciation 
of his work and a fading out of old enmities. He frequently 
went to New York or Philadelphia to attend to the publish- 
ing of one or another of his books, and in his letters on these 
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occasions he often writes of meeting old friends or making 
new ones. An unsuccessful comedy entitled “Philosophy 
in Petticoats,” which was never published, was brought out 
in 1850, and ran for but three nights. This play was the 
last work completed by the author before his death in 1851. 

Probably the earliest extant writing of Cooper is a letter 
addressed to his father when the author was eleven years of 
age. It runs as follows: 


“Coopers Town,* 
March 3rd, 1800. 
“Dear Papa: 

I take this opportunity to write to you as Isaac is a going 
directly to Philadelphia. we have got 6 lambs one has 
died and another is most dead. Mr. Macdonnald is a going 
to leave us for Albany. Mama will not let Samuel go with 
Issac though he wished to very much. I go to school to 
Mr. Cory where I write and cypher. Mr Macdonold has 
had a new student from New York who encamped in Mr 
Kents barn and laid 3 days there without being found out 
and had his feet frozen. We are all well. I hope I shall 
have the pleasure of receiving a letter from you soon as 
this letter reaches you— 

Your 
Affectionate 
son, 
JamMES K Cooper. 
18th Century, 1800.” 


Two points in this letter are particularly interesting as fore- 
shadowing the independence which later marked the man. 
He terms himself “James Kent Cooper” after Moss Kent, 
the brother of Chancellor Kent and an intimate friend 
of his father’s. On the bottom of the page is the legend, 


* Cooper's correspondence is here printed with no alterations in punc- 
tuation and spelling. 
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“18th Century, 1800”—evidently his private opinion in the 
controversy then raging as to whether the year 1800 belonged 
to the eighteenth or nineteenth century. 

Eight years later, upon the death of his father, Cooper 
communicates with his oldest brother Richard, now the head 
of the family. There is evidently a coolness between the 
two which is in the process of being smoothed over. At this 
time Cooper is in the navy. He writes with many correc- 
tions indicating careful choice of words. 


“OswercGo, December 19th, 1808. 
“My dear Sir: 

I received your letter by the last mail, to your offer 
of continuing the correspondence I accede with great 
pleasure. Your advice will always be regarded as that of 
an elder Brother. Family dissensions are ever to me dis- 
agreeable. If any have or should take place in which I 
should be unfortunate enough to participate, it would always 
be my ardent wish to bury them in oblivion,—could it be 
done consistent with my own honor, and that of my family— 
The ebullitions of my youth, will I hope be forgotten, they 
have afforded me a lesson by which I may hereafter profit— 
I flatter myself your caution on this subject was unneces- 
sary, nature will predominate—I am convinced that no 
connection will ever break the ties of blood—I write freely 
for I am writing to a Brother— 

“We proceed rapidly with our vessel. I am told the 
British are preparing to build the ensuing season. They 
have four vessels already—-Commodore Steel their com- 
manding officer threatens to give a good account of the 
Yankee Brig her first cruise. I expect we shall have service 
with them the next summer—especially if the non-inter- 
course law should pass—The British officers we are told are 
warm—if they attack us some of them may be eventually 
cold—W oolsey is a fine firm fellow, and would fight the 
Brig to the last extremity.— 
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“I shall be along your way shortly accompanied by two 
gentlemen, one of the navy the other of the army—both fine 
young men— . . . Give my love to your family. I am 

Your brother, 
JAMES COOPER.” 


A letter written at a later date—the year after his mar- 
riage—displays a rare courtesy and delicacy of expression: 


“CooPERSTOWN, April 26th, 1812. 


“The man who first improved the advantages of writing 
into a communication of his thoughts by letter, must have 
been one of your lovers who’s passion has roused his 
ingenuity to action. Indeed my Susan, much as I am averse 
to writing, I feel a degree of pleasure while addressing you 
that I never experienced in scribbling to another. 
Company prevent my writing more. Kiss our babe and rest 
assured of my affection. 

JAMES COOPER. 


They are all in the dumps that you did not come along.” 


Cooper’s correspondence with his wife during the next 
twenty years appears to have been scanty, and there are no 
letters of any importance relating to this highly successful 
first period of literary production. Most of the letters 
written during his stay abroad are uninteresting to the gen- 
eral reader. There is, however, one long letter written from 
Florence to a friend in New York, of which a part is worthy 


of note: 


“FLORENCE, May 25th, 1829, Villa St. Hilario, 
near the Porta Romana. 
“My dear De Kay, 
I have begun a dozen letters to you, but the ennui of 
scribbling has, in every instance, interposed to prevent their 
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completion. . . . I have little to tell you more. Europe 
is in an embarrassed state. They flatter themselves in Eng- 
land that they are starving with over-production! But John 
is exceedingly ingenious in bolstering his infirmities and most 
loyally stupid in seeing the progress of other people. 

“As to Americans here I see little and know less of them. 
I hear strange accounts, however, for they are not a little 
addicted to back-biting. There is a queer report abroad 
here just now, but I shall no more of it feeling quite con- 
fident it must be exaggerated, a Duel and some female levity 
are implicated. 

‘As for myself, I know nothing of Europe through cafes 
and valet de place. I make no acquaintances with Countesses 
in Diligences & do not see grandees at Restaureteurs, and 
scarcely know the name of an opera dancer. You see I shall 
return as ignorant as I came out, at least in the opinion of 
those galloping gentry, who think the world is to be best 
understood in the market places. I can tell you how often 
I laugh in my sleeve, when I remember the swaggering 
conversation of some of our ancient travelled illuminati. I 
have traced a few of the most conspicuous and depend on it 
they have not left the trains of comets. 

“Remember me to Halleck. Tell him Rogers and Sir 
James McIntosh are delighted with Alnwyck but that he 
is out of favour with all the Barings for coupling them with 
de Rothchild. 

Adieu, 


J. FENIMORE CooPeER.”’ 


In a charming letter to his wife, written shortly after his 
return from abroad, Cooper describes his sensations on 
re-visiting the places through which he had travelled as a 
boy, on the post-road between Cooperstown and Schenec- 
tady. There is a discontented note in the letter too, indi- 
cating the writer’s growing conviction that the American 
people are falling away from their old standards. He 


52 
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was at this time on his way to Cooperstown, where he was 
contemplating buying back Otsego Hall. 


“CANAJOHARIE, Thursday evening, June 12th. 
“Dearest Sue, 

On returning to the inn I made an arrangement to go 
in the same car with Mrs. P and her party to Schenec- 
tady, and thence to this place in an extra, which is a sort 
of posting. We were well served, no delay, not longer than 
in France a hundred miles from Paris, and got here, 56 
miles from Albany, at six o’clock. This place is redolent of 
youth. It is now sixteen years since I was here. Roof’s 
tavern, which I remember from childhood, is still standing, 
altered to Murray’s, and the road winds round it to mount 
to Cherry Valley as in old times. But the house is no longer 
solitary. There is a village of some six or eight hundred 
souls, along the banks of the canal—The bridges and boats, 
and locks give the spot quite a Venetian air. The bridges 
are pretty and high, and boats are passing almost without 
ceasing. ‘Twenty certainly went by, in the half hour I was 
on them this evening. I have been up the ravine to the old 
Frey house. It looks as it used to in many respects, and 
in many it is changed for the worse. The mills still stand 
before the door, the house is, if anything, as comfortable 
and far finer than formerly, but there is a distillery added, 
with a hundred or two of as fat hogs, as one could wish to 
see. I enjoyed this walk exceedingly. It recalled my noble- 
looking, warm-hearted, witty father, as he used to lighten 
the way, with his anecdotes and fun. Old Frey with his 
little black peepers, pipe, hearty laugh, broken English, and 
warm welcome was in the back ground. I went to the very 
spot, where one of the old man’s slaves amused Sam and 
myself with the imitation of a turkey, some eight and thirty 
years since; an imitation that no artist has ever yet been 
able to supplant in my memory. There was an old Dutch- 
man on the road, and I asked him about the Freys. 
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The Colonel’—dead. The Major?—dead. Phil?—dead. 
Harry, the grandson!—dead. Without children?—no there 
was young Phil, a youth of two and thirty, and young 
Harry, the great-grandchildren; but they were too modern 
for me. And there was Squire Harry’s widow! Frey 
Cox‘!—living and poor. You are a relative probably!— 
No; only a very old friend. Are you of these parts?—No, 
I am from Otsego—a Cooper of Cooperstown. The old 
Dutchman bowed, eyed me sharply and muttered— Ah— 
you are a Cooper!’ I thought he spoke respectfully as if he 
remembered the time when the name had influence in this 
region. I lifted my hat to him and we parted. 

“The valley of the Mohawk is prettyish, but not much 
more. Here and there the Yankees have got in and wrought 
a change, but on the whole it is less changed than I had 
anticipated. The canal gives the villages a more finished 
and European look, than they formerly had. I believe I 
asked a dozen boatmen this evening questions touching their 
voyages, and in every instance I met with civil, prompt, and 
intelligent answers. In one instance, a man misunderstood 
my question and answered wrong, then recollecting him- 
self he walked the length of his boat to correct himself: 
Every hour I stay at home, convinces me more and more, 
that society has had a summerset, and that the elite is at 
the bottom! 

“Adieu, my love. Tell Paul, T— P— behaved very well. 
Kiss the girls and the boy, and believe me as ever yours, 


oF. 


An example of Cooper’s satire, the weapon which he used 
so frequently at this period of his career, is given by an 
unaddressed and undated manuscript—apparently a com- 
munication to some journal, which had never been sent. 
He is laying down the law on the definition of the word 
“aristocrat.” The article ends: 

“Socially, distinctions will always exist, and generally they 
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are founded in common sense and ability. In this country, 
the confusion that exists in society is owing to the rapid 
increase of the towns, the jumble of immigration, and the 
disproportion between the nowveauax riches and those who 
are prepared by education and habits, to do credit to their 
positions. When a man blows his nose with his fingers, 
he may drive the best bloods on the pavé, and still be nothing 
but a low bred fellow. Such a man is merely a caricature 
of a gentleman, who would hesitate about doing so dirty a 
thing, if alone on a desert island, and without a pocket 
handkerchief. He would borrow one of Eve’s aprons, 
before his habits would stoop to the expedient.” 

An amusing letter written to his wife in 1837 includes 
some of the gossip of the moment, and an interesting allu- 
sion to his friend S. F. B. Morse. Cooper had now settled 
down in Cooperstown, where he stayed the year around, 
except when on business trips to New York or Philadelphia. 


“Astor Hovusr,—Saturday Evening. 
“Dearest Sue, 

I go to Philadelphia to-morrow, most probably to return 

on Tuesday, or possibly on Monday night. I hope to be 
home at the end of the week. I am quite well, but have 
been detained in my business by absences from town. 
Morse is in a peck of trouble, a fellow passenger claiming 
a share in the invention. He has written the man a fair, 
manly letter, that carries truth on its face, and I hope will 
shame him out of the pretention. , 

“Col. W. tells me the little Queen is playing Elizabeth 





already, and that even her mother does not always influence 
her, and that she manifests an astonishing aplomb. Her 
first interview with the Council was really wonderful, as 
she showed perfect calmness, great dignity, and entire self- 
possession. They say she has a passion for a Lord Elphin- 
stone, a fine young man I saw at Rome. The law forbids 
the Princesses from marrying a subject but not a Queen. 
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Her penchant was so decided that the minister gave the 
young man the governorship of Madras to get him out of 
the country, but there is an apprehension that she will have 
him back, and marry him, in spite of everyone. 

“Tn the meantime she has four royal suitors, The Prince of 
Orange junior, a Danish Prince, and her cousin of Cobourg. 
Her uncle Leopold affects the Orange match, with a view 
to settle his own affairs! The mother likes the cousin of 
Cobourg. The nation wants the Prince of Cambridge, who 
went off post haste from Hanover, and the Dane is the 
best looking. Heaven knows which will succeed. 

“Mr. White says she is short and rather thick, with a 
pretty good upper face, projecting teeth and a retreating 
chin, not handsome, and a little lame, one leg being suspected 
of being shorter than the other,—and immensely popular 
for the moment. 

“Embrace all our children, with my blessing and believe 
in the continued affection and tenderness of your husband. 

; oe AG ny 


In a letter written to his wife in 1838, one finds a deference 
for Scott which Cooper seems to have forgotten in the 
course of that same year: “By the way, I have been told 
Scott, while at Naples, declared a person you love, had 
more genius than any living writer. I repeat this because 
I know it will give you pleasure, although I make great 
allowance for Master Scott’s blarney.” Later in this same 
year, Cooper had occasion to review Lockhart’s “Life of 
Scott” in the “Knickerbocker Magazine.” His opinion of 
the great Scotchman seems to have suddenly changed; and 
his review, which aroused a violent and general outcry, 
could hardly have been more caustic than the following 
letter: 

“GapsBy’s, Thursday Evening, 15th. 


“My dearest Sue, 
Well, I have read the Ballantyne’s books, and 
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Mr. Lockhart is flat on his back. They not only show that 
Scott ruined the Ballantynes, but they show that he knew 
the entire situation of his affairs, James Ballantyne furnish- 
ing a monthly statement to him, and they show that Mr. 
Lockhart is a cool calculating knave. He lies throughout 
the volumes. In my opinion, they also show, though it is 
without effect, and incidentally, that Scott was a cold- 
hearted, selfish fellow, as well as a jesuit. Take one speci- 
men of their statements. A newspaper called the Beacon 
was established to assail private character, for political 
purposes—the affair of which McNally spoke—and Sir 
Alexander Boswell got killed. Mrs. Scott was deeply 
implicated in this rascally transaction. Lockhart says Scott 
would not employ James Ballantine, as the editor of this 
paper, as he wanted a steadier man for his purpose. Now 
his son affirms that he has the proof Scott offered the editor- 
ship to his father, with a salary of £500 per annum, and that 
the latter declined on principle. In short, we get glorious 
insights into Scott’s real character, by this pamphlet, and 
even King gives Lockhart up! 

“‘Home as Found is published, and will not take, of course, 
though no one has yet read it. 


Adieu, I must get to work. 
Yours tenderly, 
=» © 


Love to babes.” 


The year before the important Stone libel suit, Cooper 
writes his son Paul, then at Hobart College, an interesting 
letter. The “Hall” at which the letter is dated, is the 
author’s home in Cooperstown. 


“Hat, Feb. 17th, 1841. 


“My dear boy, 
, As for your quotation, I am familiar with it. 
It was not written by Marcus Tullius Cicero, but by his 
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young kinsman Paulus Fenimores, a very learned Theban 
who is examining in the venerable school of learning at 
Geneva. The Latin is good and Paulus Fenimores is a 
clever fellow. 

“T shall go to Washington as soon as the Hudson opens, 
not to pay my court to Mr. Harrison, but to collect testi- 
mony for the trial with Mr. Stone. You will be here in 
April, and may be present on the occasion of that exhibi- 
tion. By this plea, Mr. Stone has shut himself out from 
all testimony. Benjamin the same. Mr. Webb’s cause 
is moved to Fonda, and he will be tried in May. Mr. 
Thurlow Weed has just sent in notice that he wants more 
time to plead. Voila les statistiques of my law suits. 

“T do not understand what you mean by leading the col- 
lege, unless indeed it be in marks. The scholarship of a 
freshman can hardly come into competition with the scholar- 
ship of a senior. Explain also what you mean by dividing 
the class. Are the delinquents to be sent back or are they 
to go through college as second best? And, N— too, what 
is to become of him? Will the prelacy save him? 

“The possession of native ability to acquire knowledge is 
a subject for gratitude rather than exultation. I have never 
felt any of that veneration and deference for talents that 
most men feel, or affect to feel. One honest man is worth 
fifty Shakespeares, whatever delight the latter may give us, 
and I reckon a just man, as belonging to the highest class 
of the species. 

“Adieu, my dear son, continue to give us the satisfaction 
you give us all at present, and you will contribute as largely 
to your own happiness as to ours. Make my best regards to 
the S—s and my love at the palace. Tell N— not to 
hang himself, and one of these days I'll give him also an 
autographical lift. 


Your affectionate father, 


J. FENIMORE Cooper.” 
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In 1842 the Stone case was fought and won. Cooper thus 
describes his own remarkable speech in a letter to his wife: 


“GLoBE, New York, May 21, 1842. 
“My dear Wife, 

The arbitration commenced on Monday, at 14 past 4 P. . 
I opened in a speech of about two hours. It is generally 
admitted that the opening was effective. Campbell fol- 
lowed—then came some witnesses on Tuesday, and a part 
of Campbell’s summing up. He made a very fair speech, 
concluding it on Wednesday afternoon. Dick came next 
on the questions of law. After speaking very well for an 
hour, he was stopped by the arbitrators, who told him they 
preferred to hear the other side. As they never asked him 
to resume, we infer that they were with us in the law. Bid- 
well followed. He commenced about 8 on Wednesday 
evening, and finished about eight on Thursday, having 
spoken about five hours, in all. I commenced summing up 
when Bidwell sat down, and spoke until past ten again, 
making eight hours, in all. Here the matter rests for the 
decision. 

“At first the papers were studiously silent, and our 
audience were respectable, though not large. The opening, 
however, took, and many attended in expectation of hearing 
my summing up. On Thursday numbers of Duer’s friends 
appeared, and some twenty of my most active enemies 
crowded within the bar. Among others, Jordan came and 
took a seat directly opposite to me, and for three hours, 
his eyes were riveted on Bidwell. When I rose, he was 
within six feet of me. For half an hour I could see that 
his eyes were fastened on my countenance, then his head 
dropped and for an hour it was concealed. He could stand 
it no longer, got up, and went out. Stone’s countenance 
changed, became gloomy. Duer went out, and I had not 
spoken the two hours, before all that set vanished. The 
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impression was decided on Thursday, when I closed, and 
the next day there was a throng. I now spoke six hours, 
and all that time, the most profound silence prevailed. I 
do not believe a soul left the room. When I closed there 
was a burst of applause that the constables silenced, and a 
hundred persons crowded around me, two-thirds of whom 
were strangers. There is not the smallest doubt that we 
have carried all before us, so far as the impression of the 
audience was concerned. 

“T tell you this, my love, because I know it will give you 
pleasure. Dick has just come in, and says he has seen the 
Chief Justice, who tells him that all he has heard speak on 
the subject, say we have altogether the best of it. 

“T am well, but excessively tired, and can only tell you 
my present movements. There will be no trial at Saratoga 
on account of Willard’s indisposition. I shall remain here 
to make arrangements about Le Feu-follet, and be home 
about the Ist June. Dick will leave here to-morrow and 
will provide you with money. 

“My last victory over Weed appears to have stopped his 
mouth. The tide is unquestionably turning in my favor, 
and the power of the press cannot look down truth as 
completely as was thought. 

“T have not yet seen M—, or anybody, and can tell you 
no news. Let me find a letter here, about the 27th or 28th. 
With love to all, 

Tenderly yours, 


é. F. Cc.” 


In 1845, when his wife is visiting her relatives at Geneva, 
Cooper writes her an amusing letter: 


“Hai, Coorperstown, July 4, 1845. 
“Runaway, 
You may have missed me at Syracuse, but you can not 
imagine how much you have been missed here. For a day 
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or two, I was about to call out ‘matie’ every half hour, 
and your daughters were mistaken for you at every turn. 

“It rained here, dearest, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday. At first we moaned about your decision, but 
when we found how long the storm continued, we were glad 
you went. To-day has been charming, a little cool, but 
no rain and a bright sun. 

“T am sorry to say my unruly ox has done much damage 
to my very best corn. Some of it may recover, but many 
bushels must be lost. 

“Your cook has made a cream cheese which looks well, 
and as most of what she does tastes well, I live in hopes of 
success. A day or two will decide. . . . I have nothing 
to add but love to your sisters, Fan, Mrs. DeL , Mag, 
and all hands. As for yourself, you need no assurances. 
The girls have just said they intended to have their bee, 
tomorrow. Adieu, 





4. ¥. OG” 


When in New York, as late at 1848, Cooper writes in a 
vein which shows that he is not quite yet reconciled to the 
changed order of things, although far milder in his strictures 
than in earlier years: 

“GuoseE, April Ist, 1848. 
“Dearest, 

. . Last evening I went to see Christie’s minstrels 
with C—, Miss Caroline C—, Miss Matilda O—. It was 
amusing but I got enough. That I am pretty well you 
will see in the fact that I walked from Mechanics’ Hall to 
Twenty-third Street at ten Pp. mM. and thence down to the 
Globe, a distance altogether of near five miles—a large four 
certainly. C— was with me. We stopped at a fashionable 
confectioner’s at 14 past ten and took some Roman punch 
by way of keeping up our courage. Several parties came 
in from the opera in full dress, a la Naples—but it was gros 
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de Naples, rum folk, rum fashionables and rum punch. 
New York always reminds me of the silk purse and the 


sow’s ear. 
Yours very tenderly, 


J. FENIMORE COOPER.” 


While in New York in 1849, Cooper describes, in a letter 
to his wife, a new type of lady encountered there: 


“GuosE, May 7th, 1849. 
“Best Beloved, 

; Mrs. W— C— and family, are in this house, 
though on the point of leaving. Their daughters, between 
the ages of 16 and 9, smoke large strong cigars, and drink 
brandy and water. I have not seen this, but hear it from 
all around me; quite 4 la Georges Sands. Papa and maman 
keep them in countenance. 

“T have just had a most extraordinary conversation on the 
subject of our smoking fairies. Most of it cannot be 
written, but take a specimen of their education. C— sent 
up to complain that the young ladies had shut their dog 
up in a room that did not belong to them. “Tell Mr. C.— 
to go to Hell,’ was the reply of the fairy of 16! her mother 
being present. He is drunk most of the time. They are in 
no society. I question if their relatives visit them. 


With best love to all, and most to yourself, 


I remain your most tenderly attached, 


a. ¥. ©.” 


Even in his later years Cooper kept up a warm intimacy 
with his naval friends, and frequently mentions one or 
another of them in his letters. He thus describes a meet- 
ing with some of these old comrades in a letter to his wife 
from New York in 1850: 
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“Thursday, Feb. 14th, ’50. 
GuosE, N. Y. 

“My beloved Sue, 

Yesterday Shubrick, Morris, and Stewart all 
came upon me in a body, and we have scarce separated a 
moment, except to sleep. In a few minutes we go to the 
yard. Ben is too ill to be tried, but the court will be detained 
until next week. Last night we had a naval levee, officers 
calling on Stewart. Kearny, Byrne, and Breese sat with us 
until eleven. On Saturday, Shubrick and I dine with Breese, 
and to-morrow I rather expect with Col. Murray. To-day 
I think we shall have an omnium gathering here. We are 
like a parcel of boys, and one laugh succeeds another, one 
story its predecessor. Ned kept us in a roar, with a descrip- 
tion of African life. He described a public dinner, at which 
an English officer gave as a toast, ‘The fair sex of Liberia,’ 
at which the niggers were infinitelv pleased. 

“Believe me my darling Sue, as ever yours most truly, 


s. F. ©.” 


The author was interested in the court-martial of a certain 
Ben Cooper—a distant relative. The “Ned” referred to 
is Ned Myers, Cooper’s old shipmate in his trip around the 
world, whose biography he had written in 1843. 

Cooper wrote several letters to his daughter, Susan 
Augusta, expressing the great pleasure he felt in her book, 
“Rural Hours.” The following was written from New 
York in 1850: 


“GuosE, Feb. 28th, 1850. 


“My dear Sue, 

I cannot let the occasion pass without expressing to you 
the great satisfaction I have had in reading the sheets. So 
far from finding them disjointed and tame, they carried me 
along with the interest of a tale. The purity of mind, the 
simplicity, elegance, and knowledge they manifest, must, 
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I think, produce a strong feeling in your favor with all 
the pure and good. I have now very little doubt of its 
ultimate success, though at first the American world will 
hesitate to decide. 

“T have marked several errors. ‘Neither’ is disjunctive 
and requires the singular verb. ‘Leave’ has been altered to 
‘leaves. ‘Folk’ is the true word, not ‘folks.’ Folks is 
much as though one should say ‘peoples’—though ‘folks’ 
is often said. 

“My corrections need not interfere, in the least, with 
yours, and I make no changes of your manner, though I 
think you might occasionally introduce a ‘the’ and an ‘of’ 
to advantage. 

“T have read the sheets twice, and with real pleasure. 
You have picked up a great deal of information, and 
imparted it in a very pleasant, polished way. 

“Adieu, my beloved child—the success of your book is 
much nearer my heart than that of my own, and I own I 
am not without hopes for you, while I have little or none 
for myself. 

“Give my tenderest regards to your sisters—as for matie, 
I shall tell her my own story. 

Yours very affectionately, 
J. FENIMORE Cooper.” 


The book of his own referred to is, ““The Ways of the Hour.” 


A letter to his wife, written the next month from New 
York, contains an interesting premonition of the approaching 


Civil War: 
“Sunday, March 3d, 1850. 


“Beloved, 

The bells are tolling for church; Mrs. A. M. C— or the 
‘ninety gun ship,’ as Shubrick and I profanely style her, 
has rolled past, on her way to Trinity; little Miss C— my 
vis 4 vis has glided past, on the same journey, and I—shall 
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stay at home. The wind is east, it snows, and I am slightly 
affected in the old way—very slightly, however. 

“I have written to Sue to say how much I am pleased 
with her book. It is not strong perhaps, but it is so pure, 
and so elegant, so very feminine and charming, that I do 
not doubt, now, of its eventual success—I say eventual, 
for, at first, the world will not know what to make of it. 
I shall do all I can in England, but we cannot expect much 
there, for anything, just now. We shall get something, I 
make no doubt. Let her be at ease—I shall do all I can 
for her. She has struggled nobly, and deserves success. At 
any rate, she has pleased us, and that is a great deal for so 
dear a child. 

“There is a good deal of uneasiness felt concerning political 
affairs, and many think the Union is in danger. If slavery 
is to be accepted as a regular principle in the constitution, 
that is to color everything I would prefer a peaceable separa- 
tion were it possible—but it is not possible. The Mississippi 
is there to prevent it. We shall, nous verrons. 

“Adieu my best love—my best beloved, though the chil- 
dren are very close on your heels. Supply Paul with money 
if he want it. I would send him some but don’t know 
where to find him. God bless you all, I must seal my letter 
to save the mail.” 


It has been said that Cooper’s character Harvey Birch in 
“The Spy” was copied from life, the original being a certain 
Enoch Crosby. A book, edited by H. L. Barnum, develop- 
ing this theory was written during the author’s life, and 
Cooper replies thus to an inquiry as to the truth of the 


account: 
“HALL, COOPERSTOWN, 


August 21st, 1850. 


“Sir, 
Never having seen the publication of Mr. Barnum, to 
which you allude, I can give no opinion of its accuracy. 
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“T know nothing of such a man as Enoch Crosby, never 
having heard his name, until I saw it coupled with the 
character of the Spy, after my return from Europe. 

“The history of the book is given in the preface of 
Putnam’s edition, where you will probably find all you 
desire to know. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. FENIMORE Cooper.” 


Cooper’s last letters contain frequent mention of his ill- 
ness, which was all the more difficult for him to bear 
because of its novelty. In the spring of 1851, he made his 
last trip to New York, to consult his old friend Dr. Francis 
about his health. His malady was incurable, and he died in 
the following autumn at Cooperstown. 

An interesting manuscript in the author’s hand, undated, 
and with a signature of which only the last name, Cooper, is 
legible, is the following poem. It is written on the death of 
some friend, evidently an old naval comrade: 


Sleep on in peace within thy foreign grave, 
Companion of my young and laughing hour! 
Thought bears me far, to wild Ontario’s wave, 
To other scenes, to times when hope had power. 


Then life to us was like yon glittering main 
Viewed in the calm, bright in its sunny skies, 
Then impulse bound the mind in pleasure’s chain 
And colours rose in gold before the eyes. 


We based our rock of fame on moving seas 

Their trackless paths to us were beaten ways, 
The hoarsely howling gale, the milder breeze, 
The battle’s carnage, teem’d with laurell’d praise, 


But twice ten wiser years have drawn a ray 

Of austere truth athwart this treacherous sphere, 
To me life stands exposed; yet I obey 

Its loving wiles; thou sleep’st forever here. 











THE SIXTH READER 
By Caro.inE Francis RicHaRDsON 


HEN education is shorn of interpretation, correlation, 

and desecration, there finally abide three elements— 

and the greatest of these is reading. Not for a moment, 

however, would I deny the value of ’riting, or dispute the 

usefulness of ’rithmetic. I have, on the contrary, the highest 

respect for both (though I do the one illegibly and the other 

inaccurately), but I would have them know their places— 
second and third after reading. 

That my attitude is the popular one I cannot doubt. 
Magazines overflow with articles on What, How, and Why 
we read; alluring advertisements tempt us to read; the neces- 
sity for information forces us to read. We read anything; 
we read everything. And the habit maketh for evil unless 
our taste for literature is built on a rock so firm that winds 
of best-sellers and waves of periodicals cannot shake it. 
Such a foundation may appear to the present wayfaring gen- 
eration, a matter difficult of attainment or even of discovery; 
but to some of us it stands clearly revealed in certain 
nineteenth-century text-books—our “Readers.” 

I may be wrong, of course, but it seems to me that grave 
danger confronts a generation in the development of whose 
intellectual fibres and sinews the Sixth Reader is taking no 
_ part. The twentieth century, it is true, offers substitutes— 

illustrated, charming, entertaining, pitiful substitutes that 
evidence a barefaced desire to please the child and lure him 
towards literature along a road that is well-nigh royal. The 
very existence of regal paths to knowledge was once, it will 
be remembered, denied flatly. But such an assertion is 
impossible to-day. The educational map is intersected with 
highways of more than monarchical glory, though where they 
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lead is a question still open for debate. Nowhere is the road 
more decorated or the destination more doubtful than in the 
case of “graded readings.” Yet I do not deny that the 
modern artistic booklet offers admirable, appropriate exam- 
ples of good prose (frequently predigested). And there are 
always “memory gems.” 

But I invite your attention to the Sixth Reader. The 
term is, of course, a generic one. There were in the eighteen- 
hundreds many volumes deserving the title, though some 
masqueraded as So-and-So’s Ladies’ Reader or Somebody’s 
Selections. They differed little in content, however: they 
were all Sixth Readers at heart. Certainly there was no 
thought of condescension to, or pampering of, the immature 
mind when such a volume was compiled. A book I have 
in vivid remembrance considered Blackstone’s “Origin 
of Property,” Jefferson’s “Pclitical Toleration,”’ Irving’s 
“Sorrow for the Dead” as appropriate food for a developing 
intelligence. And it was, though I grant the sustenance was 
not palatable and had a disciplinary rather than a cultural 
value. But in accordance with the quaint methods of the 
last century, we children were not consulted about our educa- 
tion—nor, I blush to say, about much else; and therefore we 
did not consider ourselves ill-used. In the slow-footed years 
that preceded the “teens” there were many aspects of life 
that we accepted resignedly: the taboo of the fascinating 
family on the other side of the back fence, “The Shorter 
Catechism,” the insistence on perennial cleanliness, and the 
recurring mystery of lessons. 

I do not remember that anyone ever volunteered to explain 
or soften the contents of our Readers, nor, indeed, that we 
ever yearned for such enlightenment. We were rather 
stodgy children, I fancy, and incapable of inviting or formu- 
lating intelligent questions. So I realize that the selections 
we did enjoy must have won our approval by means of a 
sounding phrase or a swinging rhythm, not through any 
sympathetic comprehension of incident or character. We 
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had no conception, for instance, of the abysmal iniquity that 
made the lady fling her glove to the lions. On the contrary, 
it was the Count de Lorge whom we despised, a creature 
who actually— 

Threw the glove, but not with love, right in the lady’s face. 


Yet even though we deplored this particular detail, we 
enjoyed declaiming: 

King Francis was a hearty king and loved a royal sport, 

And one day as his lions fought, sat looking on the court,— 


and we never tired of reproducing the dash into the arena, 
where 


Ramped and roared the lions with horrid, laughing jaws. 


There was no lack of the sensational in many Sixth 
Reader poems. Most of them practically demanded dra- 
matic reproduction. Breathes there, I wonder, a soul—nine- 
teenth-century soul—so dead to past histrionic experience 
that it will not thrill to-day with the memory of— 


At midnight in his guarded tent 

The Turk lay dreaming of the hour 

When Greece, her knees in suppliance bent, 
Should tremble at his power. 


Or if anyone should begin— 


Lochiel, Lochiel; beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array! 


what properly taught person of yesterday would hesitate for 
the next line? or for any line of “Ginevra,” or “Lochinvar,” 
or “The Battle of Waterloo’? 

The stanzas were fixed in our minds by the agony of 
Friday afternoon recitations. We spoke our “pieces” with- 
out regard to a conscientious introduction which lucidly 
explained all matters of intonation and inflection. We 
never applied, for instance, the suggestion that “the rising 
circumflex begins with the falling and ends with the rising 
slide, the falling circumflex begins with the rising and ends 
with the falling slide.” A diagram was inserted to prevent 
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any possible obscurity. And there were specific commands, 
such as—“Utter distinctly the letter r,’ an order we were 
physically incapable of obeying. But in spite of all these 
aids to what was not called Expression, I have a clear recol- 
lection of how I poured forth “Thanatopsis,” and any other 
“piece,” at lightning speed, my eyes fastened on the ceiling 
and my body swaying with each line, wholly oblivious, too, of 
Rule 3 (under Gesture): “As a general thing, let the hand 
be open, with the fingers slightly curved. It then seems 
more liberal, communicative, candid. Of course, there are 
passages which require the clinched hand, the pointed 
finger.” 

It may be because we exerted ourselves physically as well 
as mentally in order to conquer our Readers, that their con- 
tents are an inalienable possession. I think they became 
really flesh of our flesh and bone of our bone, and that a nice 
rate of progress might be worked out, showing the fusion of 
mental and physical development. I would have tables pre- 
senting parallel intellectual and bodily expansion from the 
ages of five to eleven. Something like this would be 


revealing: 


Age Height Weight Prose Poetry 
7 3 ft. 40lbs. ‘‘A Kiss for a Blow’’ ‘*We Were Crowded in the Cabin’’ 
il 44 ft. 75lbs. Pitt: ‘*Reply to Walpole’’ ‘*Hamlet’’: Soliloquy 


If elaborated and perfected such a schedule would give posi- 
tive information as to development during the formative 
years. It would be as impossible to deny a knowledge of 
“He Never Smiled Again” as of having been four feet tall. 
But my theory is a generation too late. 

Of no real value, either, is the ability to declare the author 
of “The Jolly Old Pedagogue”; and an opportunity seldom 
offers to complete the poem of which the refrain is: 


Rattle his bones over the stones; 
Only a pauper whom nobody owns. 


It isa “Question and Answer” column, alone, that caters to 
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such acquirements. But our Readers provided much gen- 
uine literary matter, whose price should be quoted at a 
decided advance over that of rubies. The uses to which such 
a possession may be put, range from the aesthetic to the prac- 
tical. Whether one sits on a cushion and sews a fine seam, or 
treads the primrose path of pedagogy, it is both ornamental 
and useful to know a quotation when one sees it. 

A source from which the long-ago Reader quoted prodi- 
gally was the Bible. Personally, I am inclined to believe 
that I owe my feeling of easy familiarity with certain parts 
of Scripture to that generous practice rather than to past 
Sunday-school experience or present literary appreciation. 
The modern exiguity of biblical selections in reading- 
books, I hold responsible for the astonishing statements 
that occasionally decorate the progress of the particular 
Freshman English with which I come in contact: 

“The Prodigal Son was written in the eighteenth century 
by David Copperfield. The language is Old English.” 

“Job was a happy-go-lucky fellow.” 

It is with a healthy gratitude for past favors that I remem- 
ber how many finger-posts my Readers erected to point the 
way to abiding joys. It was a Reader, not parental sug- 
gestion, that finally led me to Scott. In spite of persuasion, 
of being told the “story,” I held out against the six fat green 
volumes of prose and the one fat brown volume of poetry 
until I was intrigued by— 


The train from out the castle drew 
And Marmion paused to bid adieu. 


Don Quixote would probably have waited long for an intro- 
duction to me if Sancho Panza and he had not strolled into 
the pages of “McGuffey’s.” And when, a winter or so ago, 
I looked down from the troisiéme of the old French Opera 
House in New Orleans and saw “Don Quichotte” make its 
début in America, just as clearly before me as the stage set- 
ting and the extremely Gallic knight and his man, was an 
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open book on whose left-hand side memory showed me the 
lines: “The history relates that Sancho Panza was con- 
ducted from the court of justice to a sumptuous palace, where 
in a great hall he found a magnificent entertainment 
prepared.” 

Not all the selections in our Readers were from the classics. 
Many of the stories and poems were very simple, and related 
to the home and farm. In that lay their fascination; for 
the subject matter was as unfamiliar as the customs of the 
foreign countries in our geographies. Children are bored 
by realism as much as adults are charmed by it. Of course, 
a hero or heroine “just like me” is acceptable, but to win 
approval for your tale the career of either must show features 
far removed from the listener’s daily round or common task. 
Therefore we enjoyed the accounts of Thanksgiving Day 
and the Fourth of July—festivals which, though not 
unknown, met with rare and meagre observance in our 
part of the world. There was never a reference to the great 
days that made New Orleans throb to its outermost limits— 
All Saints’ Day, Mardi Gras, quartorze juillet; but we 
did not miss them. The contents of our Readers were 
part of the esoteric process of education. We who had seen 
ice only in refrigerators, pored enthralled over accounts of 
skating parties and read and re-read descriptions of snow 
storms. Once—to be prepared for contingencies—we con- 
structed a sleigh, after a model in “Wilson’s Third Reader,” 
and it ran a fairly successful course over the side lawn and 
all adjacent banquettes. But we felt a lack and it was soon 
relegated to ordinary uses, becoming ingloriously one of the 
pirate fleet moored to a fig tree in the back yard. 

And if winter and its accessories were strange to us, why 
so were nearly all the flowers that bloomed in the volume that 
exploited the climate and vegetation of the upper right-hand 
corner of the United States. Our own semi-tropical flora we 
accepted, naturally, as a matter of course. Adjoining our 
yard were several lots once rented by a florist. During his 
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occupation—he was a harsh, inhospitable, child-hating 
man—we seldom overflowed the division fence. But the very 
day of his departure there was a crevasse where the pickets 
were weakest and we broke through and overspread all 
adjacent territory. It had been only a sort-of-a-garden at 
best. Old Francois was, in reality, no florist: he was a 
gardener. He planted, dug, pruned, watered, and loved his 
flowers. Moreover, he kept them, for did a customer appear, 
Francois’s deafness increased, his knowledge of English 
lessened; and if the customer “said it very loud and clear”— 
like Humpty Dumpty in “Alice”—and “went and shouted 
in his ear,” Francois would in desperation put an orchid 
price on a Louis-Philippe rose. 

When he went away (for some reason not, I believe, uncon- 
nected with a sheriff ) , only a few of the rarer shrubs and roses 
were removed, and there remained innumerable beautiful 
things which fraternized willingly with the wild growth that 
immediately “took” the garden and turned it into a glorious 
jungle of infinite possibilities. One of its uses was to serve 
as the Garden of Eden, and a mild incident of that dramatic 
environment was the christening of unfamiliar flora. I 
know now that a fringed gentian would probably turn an 
uncomplimentary color if it knew that its name had been 
bestowed on a crépe-myrtle tree; and trailing arbutus might 
fail to see the reasonableness of being identified with the 
madeira-vine which “trailed” conspicuously over a row of 
ligustrums. 

It is only fair to say that Reader editors often conscien- 
tiously attempted to prevent misunderstanding, but their 
efforts were directed, naturally enough, to subjects less com- 
mon than the flowers which every child should know. What 
infant of Third Reader size could fail to profit by this 
exegesis of a poem of four stanzas: “We are appealed to, 
by the remembrance of our own sorrows, not to add by harsh 
words, to another’s woe; and we are exhorted, by being 
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reminded of our own errors, not to be too severe upon the 
errors of others.” 

Some difficulties of comprehension, however, editors could 
not foresee. It was nobody’s fault that when the “soldier of 
the Legion lay dying in Algiers,” my imagination pictured 
him, clad in Confederate gray, languishing in the only 
Algiers of my acquaintance—a cross-the-river district where 
we always took the train for the Bayou Téche country; or 
that “A Leak in the Dike” had a Mississippi crevasse back- 
ground rather than a Holland setting. I was not stirred— 
as was a friend of mine—over the laudable anxiety of Lord 
Ullin’s Daughter’s lover to preserve spotless certain material 
(variety unknown) : 

For should he find us in the glen 
My blood would stain the heather. 


But I did feel injured that only purple violets bloomed in 
our borders when the printed page referred plainly to— 


the violets golden 
That sprinkle the vale below. 


The use of the violet in sprinkling the vale below, I con- 
nected, reasonably enough, with a familiar action of our 
laundress. Occasionally, too, I was misled by idiomatic 
expressions—never so agreeably, however, as was the New 
England child who, having read in a fairy tale that a witch 
“laid a spell upon the Lake,” concluded that for an hour or 
two the gifted lady reposed on the surface of the water. 

It is not the least of old Reader excellencies that the books 
offer a common ground of reminiscence for those whose years 
have reached the third decade, and beyond. ‘“McGuffey” 
and “Wilson” were once fairly ubiquitous, and their very 
names are shibboleths. Whether you—the child of yester- 
day—went to school in the East, or in the West, in the North, 
or in the South, you must have studied (yea, and memorized) 
the Sixth Reader; and in the process your nature was disci- 
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plined, your mind was strengthened, your culture was 
grounded, your imagination was stimulated. 

For the twentieth-century boy and girl there is no end to 
the making of books: pleasant books, gorgeous books, super- 
fluous books. I feel no uneasiness about their supply of 
reading matter. But I would conserve reading. I would 
make certain of a solid foundation whether the child were 
destined for an education or for an educationette. Then, 
though his education permit his reading to attentuate to 
“Philology G 505 a,” though his educationette encourage it 
to degenerate into books-of-the-minute, yet in either event 
there would be a substratum of normal literature which might 
mitigate the jejuneness of the one and the mushiness of 
the other. 

A five-foot shelf? Not at all. Give me a series of Read- 
ers, ending with the climactic Sixth; let me apply them 
intensively, and I guarantee—not a complete education, but 
the ability to receive one. 








SEA MEMORIES 
By KatuHarineé LEE Bates 


Wings 
Gray gulls that wheeled and dipped and rose 
Where tossing crests like Alpine snows 
Would shimmer and entice; 


A stormy petrel, Judas soul, 
Dark wanderer of the waste, whose goal 
No mariner hath seen; 


And flaming from the vanished sun 
A wondrous wing vermilion, 


A bird of paradise, 


A soaring wing that shone so far 
The orient horizon bar 
Flushed, and the sea between 


Like an Arabian carpet glowed 
With changeful hues where subtly flowed 
Some magical device; 


And one pale plume in heaven’s dim dome 
Above that fairy-colored foam, 
The new moon’s ghostly sheen. 


The Lighthouse 


In seas far north, day after day 

We leaned upon the rail, engrossed 
In frolic fin and jewel spray 

And crystal headlands of the coast. 
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Those beauties held so long in gaze 
Have melted from my mind like snow, 
But still I see through rifted haze 
ae , 
[he wizard tower and portico 


That flashed one instant, white and whist, 
A grace too exquisite to keep, 

A picture springing from the mist 
As a dream comes shining out of sleep. 


I do not know what name he wrote, 
Our captain, in his good ship’s log, 

For that sea-wraith—how men denote 
Our fleeting phantom of the fog; 


But yet across the world I thrill 
With rapture of that ivory gleam, 
That sudden shaft of glory, til 
It wears the wonder of a dream. 


Starlight at Sea 
Over the murmurous choral of dim waves 
The constellations glow against the soft 
Ethereal dusk—forever fair, aloft, 
Serene, while man climbs painfully from caves 
To cities, clamorous cities, life that raves 
Like surf against the rocks. It is not oft 
Our cities glimpse the stars, their lustre scoffed 
Away by low, hard glitter that outbraves 
Night’s blessing of the dark. But here upon 
Mid-ocean, all whose muffled voices ring 
A rapture lost to our vexed human wills, 
We see the primal radiance that shone 
On chaos—see the young God shepherding 
His gleaming flocks on the empurpled hills. 
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ALONG THE MAINE COAST 
By E. P. Morris 


COAST is the line where land and water meet. It 

may, conceivably, be approached from either direc- 

tion, and some excuse is to be made for those who elect to see 

it from the side of the land. But this is in all cases an error; 
a coast line should be looked at from the water. 

If the coast is the coast of Maine, the error is peculiarly 
deplorable. For Nature arranged this shore in a dramatic 
mood, with a definite purpose, intending it to be properly 
approached and to disclose itself in a series of episodes lead- 
ing up to a climax. Taken in the order intended by the 
artist, from the water and from the south, the long first 
stretch from Kittery to Portland outlines the situation and 
introduces the persons of the drama. From Casco Bay to 
Rockland, the plot is involving itself in a confusion of bays 
and a bewildering tangle of islands, until Owl’s Head, too 
completely picturesque to be quite credible, both closes the 
introduction and introduces the great scene. The height of 
interest and dignity is in Penobscot Bay and the region of 
Mt. Desert, where islands in endless variety of size and 
shape and color, scattered in a kind of ordered irregularity 
over a broad bay and surrounded by a ring of mountains 
close to the sea, present, beyond comparison or question, the 
climax of beauty on the New England coast. Yet further 
east the shore is by no means without its charm, and it runs 
off into a final scene of beauty under the cliffs of Grand 
Manan. It is clear that a coast line arranged on so elaborate 
a plan should be suitably approached and deliberately 
enjoyed, as the artist intended. To take a night train from 
Boston to Mt. Desert Ferry is to miss the meaning of it all, 
and to come to the coast at Rockland and go by steamer 
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across Penobscot Bay to Bar Harbor is a kind of greediness, 
like saving all one’s appetite for the dessert. 

The beginning of it all should be Kittery. One who slides 
in past Whaleback and drops anchor in the cove has done 
something more than cross an invisible state line; he has 
entered into a different kind of life and will see about him 
the beginnings of a different civilization. Kittery Foreside 
heads a long list of curious and unfamiliar names, English, 
French, and Indian. Agamenticus, just visible to the north 
as a blue dome against the sky, is the first of the mountains, 
which, later, will come down in steep cliffs to the sea. The 
fishing boats at their moorings in the cove will be seen again 
in fifty other coves; they are an announcement of the fact 
that fishing, which south of the Cape survives chiefly as a 
sport, is here still a sober industry, by which men earn a 
living. On the shore a summer hotel proclaims, perhaps too 
loudly, the importance of a second industry of the State, 
which is also, in Maine, a sober business. The past speaks 
from the slip behind the fish-house, where the hulk of the 
schooner “Myra Sears’ lies on her bilge with the tide flow- 
ing in and out of her hold. She was nearly a hundred years 
old, built to last, with main-beam a foot square, one of the 
fleet of sailing packets that used to ply between some village 
and the city of Portland, carrying the local produce to 
market and returning with a miscellaneous cargo of pur- 
chases for the friends and neighbors of her captain. So, 
two hundred years ago, the sloop “Speedwell,” Francis 
Brown master, made her regular voyages from New Haven 
to Boston, carrying wheat and rye and furs and bringing 
back, on one occasion, a hogshead of rum and six yards of 
blue cloth for the Collegiate School, then still in its early 
home at Saybrook. 

Kittery is the place of beginnings only, not of full dis- 
closure, and the line of shore up to Portland merely hints at 
what is in reserve. Long stretches of quiet beach still repeat 
the South; the Nubble and Baldhead Cliff and Prout’s 
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Neck, where Winslow Homer lived and painted, are sug- 
gestions in a reticent New England fashion of the bolder 
beauty of the North. And Portland harbor, notwithstand- 
ing the picturesqueness of the heights that surround it, is a 
city harbor, fringed about with wharves and grain elevators, 
like the southern ports. But here, too, the difference may 
be noted by an observant eye; the vessels at anchor are four- 
masters or sea-going steamers; an occasional square-rigger 
lies at a wharf; and the water-boat does not come silently 
alongside the yacht in the morning looking for a customer, 
but must be summoned by the proper fisherman’s signal, an 
empty bucket slung from the masthead. 

It is to the eastward of Portland that the full disclosure 
comes. As one follows the winding course among the 
islands and turns through Chandler’s Cove, he rounds a red 
spar and has arrived, at once and unmistakably; deep water, 
smooth masses of granite, and, best remembered of all, the 
pungent fragrance of spruce and balsam from the dense 
thickets that crown the little islands. Here it is that we cry 
out together, “The real Maine!’ This is Miss Jewett’s 
Country of the Pointed Firs, and no one who sails this coast 
can fail to note the aptness of her descriptive phrase. Seen 
from the water, they clothe the shore with their dark green 
from Casco Bay to Quoddy. On shore they are at first a 
little disappointing. The upspringing form has much of 
the beauty of a slender spire; and the spread of the flat lower 
branches over the turf, close-cropped by the sheep, makes a 
natural base for the pyramid, but one misses the shelter and 
shade of larger trees. Here, however, is their peculiar merit, 
appropriate to the weather and the air. In the cool breeze 
that moves over the Maine coast, shade is less to be desired 
than shelter from the wind and warm exposure to the sun. 
The sheep-tracks, winding among the spruces, lead into little 
open glades, natural sun-parlors, carpeted with moss; when 
the northwest wind blows overhead, these are places to 
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retreat to with a pipe and a friend or a book—places of 
peace, where rest is occupation enough. 

The traveller along the Maine coast by boat will be both 
sailor and housekeeper, pursued by the cares and stimulated 
by the ambitions of the housekeeper, and he will begin early 
to make acquaintance with the locality and the capability of 
shops. In some respects nothing could be more satisfactory 
than the country store of Maine. If you need a half-inch 
shackle or thirty fathoms of twenty-one thread manila or a 
pair of eight-foot oars, there is no town or hamlet or wilder- 
ness where you cannot find them; the necessities of life are 
there. And not merely the necessities of rope and hardware; 
in Kittery, if you go to the right place, the boy will pull out 
a drawer that holds about two bushels, and count out your 
dozen of hot doughnuts—your dozen, do I say? your six 
dozen, your gross, for aught I know. And on the New 
England coast the pie will naturally not be lacking. Of this 
article of diet, it is difficult to speak without a sense of con- 
straint, so unfortunate are the associations that have been 
gathered about it; it is enough to say that in Maine the blue- 
berry pie attains a size and ripeness unknown to other climes. 
There is a village on the coast, to be named only to the 
initiate, where blueberry pies may be had of such a quality 
that the skipper of a visiting yacht, after eating his fair 
quarter, started at once for the shore to secure the maker in 
perpetuity and returned in sadness when he recalled the 
obstacles of a husband on one side and a wife on the other. 
But these are the necessities; for such luxuries as fresh bread 
or a bit of steak one must be prepared to search; he must 
not expect to find them ready at the end of a telephone wire. 
The search will sometimes be easy; in Tennant’s Harbor 
turn once to the left and once to the right and you can get 
excellent milk, at the shoemaker’s. Or it may be somewhat 
more complicated; to get fresh bread at Little River, enter 
the harbor early Tuesday afternoon, stop and converse with 
the keeper of the store on the wharf, leave an order at the 
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ice-cream parlor, and go the next morning, Wednesday, 
before seven to the second white house up the road to receive 
your bread from the hands of the maker; and very good 
bread it will be. Out of a succession of such experiences will 
be gradually accumulated a knowledge of foraging so varied 
and extended that it transcends the limits of the practical 
and attains to some of the qualities of a philosophy of life. 
It seems probable that in the end a sixth sense is acquired, by 
virtue of which in a strange village one takes automatically 
the right turn, letting the reins of his will lie loose upon the 
neck of his instinct, and stops unerringly before the only 
house in town where fresh eggs may be bought. 

The word “bought” which I have just used, is correct 
enough, for these are business transactions taking place 
under some economic law of demand and supply; but in the 
direct contact of producer and consumer the business ele- 
ments fade into the background, and the immensely more 
interesting human elements come forward. I am not merely 
a buyer, any buyer who happens to come into a shop with 
money in his pocket; I am the man from the yacht that 
anchored in the cove an hour ago. And the seller is half 
farmer, half lobster-man, and his two boys are standing by 
with eyes and ears open; and I state my needs and he mod- 
estly doubts whether he can satisfy them, but will see what he 
can do. There is a sense of favor asked and granted, of 
accommodation, in the old New England sense, rendered and 
accepted. Something has passed from the one to the other 
besides a dozen eggs and a small coin; we have been stirred 
to an unaccustomed freshness of perception by this contact 
with the unfamiliar. We have returned to something like 
barter. 

The coast of Maine is an alternation of bays and head- 
lands, with deep water everywhere. If one will take pains 
to avoid the headland and will follow the shore up the bay, 
he will presently find himself in that most delightful of spots, 
a snug harbor. For the sailor’s joy is not wholly in sailing, 
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perhaps not chiefly in sailing. That is a means of getting 
from one place to another, agreeable in good weather, excit- 
ing sometimes, sometimes monotonous, at all times a normal 
and ordinary kind of business like any other. It is the poet, 
not the sailor, who shouts for “a wet sheet and a flowing 
sea.” The aspiration of the real sailor is expressed in 
humbler terms: “a snug harbor, both anchors down, and all 
hands drunk but the cap’n.” This is an aspiration which, if 
we pass over some details as unessential—and possibly, when 
we think of the captain, a little selfish,—may be realized in a 
hundred spots in Maine. Go up John’s Bay past John’s 
Island—paying no attention to the maker of the chart, who 
wages unceasing war upon the possessive case and would 
have you call it John Island—past John’s Island and the 
steamboat wharf, turn in to the northward far enough to be 
out of the tide, let go your anchor—one should suffice—and 
look about you. The sea, for all its delights, is an open 
place; nowhere is one more completely out of doors. Here 
in the snug harbor, there is by contrast all the sense of shelter 
which the walls of a quiet room give. Especially if it has 
been blowing a little too strong outside, the feeling that the 
day’s work is done and the time for relaxation—and dinner— 
has come, makes a home out of even a strange harbor. The 
hill rises steep to the north, cleared into sheep pastures; half 
way up the slope is the comfortable farmhouse; the wharf 
is old and gray, sagging a little in the middle; time has 
taken it out of the things that men have made and turned it 
into a natural object, like the rocks from which it projects; 
below the high-water mark its piles are thickly covered with 
mussels, which from a distance give them a texture like 
purple velvet; the summer cottage, inevitable feature of 
every harbor, is quiet in color and the voices that come from 
it across the water are pleasantly modulated and seem to 
promise that no singing machine shall disturb the serenity of 
the evening. To the eastward is the broad and peaceful level 
of the river, spreading over the shoals, and the tide sweeps 
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strongly past the mouth of the cove, with flecks of brownish- 
white foam that show its speed and with dimpling whirls to 
prove its strength; and your boat lies dead quiet, the anchor 
chain hanging straight down from the bow. 

Or, if you have spent an uneasy and uninteresting night 
in Rockland harbor, wakened in the early morning by the 
whistle and wash of the Boston boat and stifled by the fumes of 
the limekilns, then follow along the western side of the island 
of North Haven and look for Pulpit Harbor. It will need 
looking for; it will be seen two or three times before the 
unmistakable Pulpit Rock appears and the narrow entrance 
opens out. Until midsummer there will be a brood of young 
hawks on the flat top, where the Bible should lie; the parent 
birds will start up with threatening cries and their young 
will scream in protest against being abandoned. Turn 
sharply around the Rock, keep clear of the shoal on the 
eastern side, and choose your anchorage with a painter’s 
eye for the making of pictures. It is not well to be too 
easily satisfied, for there is one perfect spot, and only one. 
The sharp tip of the church spire should show over the crest 
of the hill to the southward; to the westward an inner 
cove is dark to the water’s edge with spruces; on the other 
side, the road leading to the three or four houses crosses the 
head of the harbor on a curious stone bridge, each pier a 
pillar of granite, a monolith roughly squared as it was blasted 
out in the quarry. To the northwest—and this is the pecu- 
liar merit of this one anchorage—the Pulpit Rock will stand 
out, apparently in the middle of the entrance, against the 
purple background of the Camden Hills, repeating in little, 
with a singular fidelity, the characteristic outline of the 
greater mass across the bay. It should be “coffee on deck 
to-night,” until the sun sets in splendor behind the hills and 
all the ways are darkened. 

It may be fancy, but there seems to be a special sense of 
security in an island harbor. Safely land-locked in Burnt 
Coat or Isle au Haut, one is perhaps conscious that his peace 
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is only temporary and that to-morrow he must be under way 
again. Or it may be the remoteness, the loneliness of an 
island harbor. Beyond the eastern end of Moosabec Reach 
is a tiny cove perfectly enclosed and sheltered by three high 
islands. One must work in carefully, with a constant eye 
upon the chart, and must ride to a short chain. The islands 
are not cleared, and no house or sign of habitation can be seen. 
It is primeval loneliness and quiet, and perfect safety. A 
fisherman’s sloop may lie at her mooring at the head of the 
cove, with the faint smoke of the evening meal rising above 
the cuddy into the still air, but the fisherman, if he puts his 
head out of the hatch when your anchor chain rattles out, goes 
back again to finish his supper, and his indifferent seclusion 
emphasizes the solitude. Here at night you will hear the 
cry of the blue heron, shyest of birds, and be wakened by the 
fierce snarling of fighting seals. 

The summer breeze along our coast is likely to drop at 
sunset, and memories of harbors are most frequently 
associated with quiet evenings and nights of calm. But 
there are other memories not less cherished, which recall 
excitements and the sense of escape. Not that the cruising 
yachtsman is often in real danger. Gales in summer are not 
heavy and in this, as in some other respects, the cruiser is 
only “playin’ at sailorin’,” as a real sailor once remarked. 
But there will be occasionally enough of squall or of heavy 
weather to enable the play-sailor to maintain the illusion and 
to enjoy, as he struggles into harbor, something of the sen- 
sation of escape from danger. The island and lighthouse 
of Petit Manan are picturesque at all times, and Dyer’s Bay 
is an ample harbor with a soft curve of shore, but both may 
be transformed by a change of weather. Let the thunder- 
heads pile up along the land and be torn here and there into 
ribbons; let there be an hour of doubt whether the squall will 
reach off the land, followed at last by a swift whirl of wind 
and rain from the northeast that blots out the landmarks 
and picks up the water into bright green, sharp-cut waves 
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topped with white. Suppose, too, that the harbor is strange 
to you, that a hasty look at the chart shows only one buoy 
on the eastern side and an unmarked shoal running out 
from the other shore, and that the boat is staggering, over- 
borne by the wind. This is not danger, not danger to life, 
but when at last you run behind a sheltering point, when the 
anchor has a good hold of the bottom, when the sails are 
furled and sheets and halyards coiled down, when the cabin 
lamp is lighted and the chowder is on the table, the sense of 
escape and security will be real, though the danger was not, 
and the memory of wind in the rigging and rain driving down 
on the deck will be not less pleasant than the memory of 
moonlight and calm. 

I have been using the names of places as they happened to 
come up, but the names of the coast are peculiar enough to 
claim a word for themselves. ‘The monotony of our names 
of towns has often been lamented; a leaden propriety has 
given us Johnstown, Thomaston, Williamsburg. But the 
coast abounds in natural objects; and in the naming of these, 
happy accident and lively fancy and tradition and humor 
have had a freer play. Maine was settled by Englishmen, 
who have given us Biddeford Pool and Kittery Foreside, 
Merchant’s Row and the two Thorofares and the two 
Reaches. It was also visited by Frenchmen from the north; 
Grand and Petit Manan and Mt. Desert and Isle au Haut 
preserve their tradition, slightly corrupted by the fishermen 
into Tit Manan and Aisle o’ Holt. The Virgin’s Breasts are 
two smooth and rounded little islands in Moosabec Reach; 
the name must have been given to them by a Catholic French- 
man and then translated into English. The two tides of 
immigration may be supposed to have met in the neighbor- 
hood of Mt. Desert, where Frenchman’s Bay was certainly 
named by an Englishman who found a Frenchman already 
settled in that choice spot. The Georges Islands commem- 
orate an early explorer, who has left on record his expectation 
that the river, which also bears his name, would be the loca- 
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tion of a great trading port. Blue Hill Bay was evidently 
the bay from which the blue hill to the northward could be 
seen; as the settlements extended back from the shore, the 
name went with them and was attached to the mountain in 
spite of its green slopes. A lively fancy named the Fox’s 
Ears, two reddish-brown rocks at the entrance to Fox Island 
Thorofare, and Junk o’ Pork, which seems to lie rectangular 
on the surface of Casco Bay as ona table. Of the tragedies 
of the sea, such as named Cerberus Shoal from a vessel lost 
there, the Maine coast has preserved no memory. Mistake 
Harbor was not necessarily fatal, and the tragedy of Burnt 
Coat Harbor must have been restricted to the owner of the 
garment. An inhabitant of this place, from whom informa- 
tion was sought, seemed to regard it as an ordinary and unin- 
teresting designation; “hadn’t never thought of it before,” 
he said. Comedy, however, must surely have been in the air 
when Jones’s Garden was named; it is a mass of solid granite 
with a few inches of soil supporting a dozen wisps of coarse 
grass on the top. The original Jones has faded out of the 
tradition of the neighboring village and has carried away 
with him whatever personal traits led his townsmen to immor- 
talize him; his garden remains, a starting-point of humorous 
speculation to the crews of passing vessels. 

A few men along the coast keep stores; the rest are 
farmers or fishermen or boat-builders. On a Gloucester fish- 
ing schooner, the word farmer is a term of deep contempt: 
not so in Maine, where every farmer has a boat of his own 
and is a fisherman and boat-builder himself. We men of the 
cities bring with us into the country certain obvious superior- 
ities, in dress, money, habits of speech, which stand in the way 
of easy intercourse. The best solvent of such stiffness is a 
common interest, and it is here that the sailor, even the play- 
sailor, has his immense advantage over the summer boarder. 
For the problems and needs of sailing are immediate and 
lively, and they do not wait for introductions. When you 
are rounding up to anchor, you are thinking of the holding- 
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ground and the depth of water, and it makes no difference 
whether the man to whom you shout your question is rich 
man, poor man, beggar man, or even thief, if only he can give 
you the desired information, at once and accurately. Ques- 
tions of social status and a college education take their proper 
place, in the rear. The weather, last refuge of the striving 
conversationalist ashore, is here a matter of genuine concern: 
it conditions the future at sea. When the fisherman whom 
you pass as he is under-running his trawl, waves a hand and 
calls out, “Fine breeze,” he really means it, and is thinking 
how much better it is to run home before a fair wind than 
to row a heavy dory. On the water, compliments sound 
genuine and gifts are freely offered and accepted. “Nice 
little ship you’ve got there; go anywhere in her,” says the 
fisherman returning from the weir. I accept the expression 
of approval and the fresh mackerel that he tosses over the 
rail, as simply, I hope, as the small boy, perched in the bow 
of his father’s dory, accepts a peach from me. “I d’know as 
he ever et a peach before,” says the smiling father, and we 
are all friends together and exchange calls at night in harbor. 
I would not seem to imply a condition so idyllic that all 
intercourse is an exchange of gifts. You will pay for most 
of your fish and all your peaches, and the boat-builder who 
mends your leaking skylight will charge a price—a reason- 
able price—for his services. Probably, too, he will keep you 
waiting for it, waiting till he finishes that job on the coaming 
of Bill Porter’s boat that he promised to have done this noon 
and hasn’t got through with because he had to stop to do a 
bit of caulking for Harry who was in a hurry to get off to his 
trawl. Half the village is involved in the sequence of jobs 
and wishes. Here is the test of the man from town. If he 
has acquired the beginnings of wisdom and is looking for 
experience in the journey of life, he will gladly, not 
impatiently, find himself drawn into this tangle of jobs, even 
though it be in the last place, and will sit down by the work 
bench in the fashion of the village, to listen and to talk. 
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It used to be said that the talk of a Yankee was chiefly 
inquisitive; I should say that it was mainly narrative, disclos- 
ing with a conscious purpose the experiences of a fisherman’s 
life, the humor and the seriousness of it, stories of danger or 
of rescue. You may hear, perhaps from one of the actors in 
the story, how a vessel came ashore in a gale and snowstorm, 
and some women ran to the nearest house for help. One of 
the men, a chronic sufferer from rheumatism, at first refused 
to go out into the storm, but his father dressed and took 
his lantern and began to struggle down to the Point against 
the gale. As he came near the shore, he saw a second lantern; 
it was the son, who, like another son in Scripture “afterward 
repented and went.” And the two pushed on until they 
heard, over the roar of wind and sea, the sharp snap of slat- 
ting canvas, and, stooping low, they saw against the black 
sky the blacker smudge of a schooner’s mainsail. The vessel 
lay near shore, but no power could cast a line against the 
wind, and, with the intelligent self-control of those who 
spend half their lives waiting for the changes of natural 
forces, they sat down in the lee of a rock to wait for daylight. 
Then, suddenly, the coils of a line fell across the spot of 
light, the deep-sea lead-line thrown with the wind from the 
vessel, and, one standing on the bank and one in the break 
of the seas, they pulled three men ashore. Meanwhile, on 
the outer side of the same Point, where the sea breaks heavily 
on the quietest day, the other schooner which they had been 
summoned to help was grinding to pieces, and twelve of her 
crew were lost. 

Here and there along the coast, one finds evidence of the 
pitiful degeneracy that comes in part from isolation. In the 
harbor of Horse Island, two boys came out from shore in a 
rude boat. One, the older, had the striking beauty of color 
and features which we associate with the southern races. He 
wore nothing but a tattered pair of trousers and the waist 
of a woman’s dress, too thin for the sharp air, open down the 
front and with one sleeve torn half-way to the shoulder. 
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With the alert look of a wild creature he rowed slowly round 
and round the yacht, silent, curious, unsmiling, not respond- 
ing to offers of fruit, staring with his dark eyes. He came 
from a small settlement on the main land, where Indians and 
negroes and lawless whites have maintained a spot of isolated 
barbarism within twenty miles of Bowdoin College. 

In general, the Maine village is a self-respecting com- 
munity, still preserving its town-meeting and printing its 
frank record of receipts and expenses for every voter’s free 
criticism. Here is local self-government at its best. The 
intimate knowledge of the work to be done, of the price of 
labor, and of the personal character of everybody concerned, 
stimulated, as it is, by a combination of public and individual 
interest, makes the town-meeting a training school in citizen- 
ship and in social organization. Into the harbor of such a 
village, there came a few years ago a school of the small 
whales called “blackfish.” Instantly, the town was in boats. 
The natural leaders took charge, the others took by instinct 
their proper places. Each man understood the plan without 
orders and obeyed orders because he understood. A line of 
boats stretched across the mouth of the harbor filled with 
boys who had appointed themselves to the congenial duty of 
keeping the fish back by shouting and splashing. Another 
line, with older men in the boats, drove the school to the shal- 
low head of the harbor, and the whole town united to keep 
them there till the tide fell and they could be killed. Then 
the oil was tried out and sold, and a committee, in the pres- 
ence and under the critical eyes of the whole town, paid to 
each man and boy his due share. 

This is the social efficiency which comes from the self- 
directed efficiency of the individual. The city must face and 
is, in fact, facing the difficult problem of retaining the spirit 
of the town-meeting under conditions which make the old 
forms of self-government impossible. Along the Maine 
coast, the old forms are still in use and still effective. 
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The Life and Letters of John Hay. By William Roscoe Thayer. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 1915. 2 volumes. $5.00 n 


This is a personal biography. It will interest a wide range of reader: 
for it concerns a man about whom there has been genuine curiosity- 
comparatively recent figure of marked capacity and versatility—wh 
touched life and literature at various points, always with apparent eas: 
Hay’s temper was that of an artist. His personality was not merely 
potent but also fascinating. Mr. Thayer’s method of interpretation has 
produced a delightful book. 

The biographer has based his work upon three volumes of letters and 
extracts from Hay’s Diary privately printed in 1908 by Mrs. Hay, up 
Hay’s letter-books, documents in the Department of State, letters 
official colleagues and friends, and on such recollections of Hay as 
could gather from various other sources. While Mrs. Hay’s volumes 
afforded him quite the largest collection of material, it is clear that Mr 
Thayer has gone at times behind the printed words to the original manu- 
scripts for the sake either of verification or elaboration of statement. HH: 
has availed himself of every facility that could make the story interesting. 
In particular, he has been permitted to quote from another remarkabl: 
source, “The Education of Henry Adams,” privately printed in 1907. 
“My purpose in this book,’ he says, “is not to analyze Mr. Hay’s 


? 


opinions and acts, but to state them so far as possible in his own wor 
so that readers may know the basis and the aim of his work as a states- 
man.” The biographer has drawn without flattery the figure and the 
features of the man. In other words, he has presented rather than 
striven to interpret the career and the character of John Hay. 

By birth and and early education John Hay was a product of the 
West. Born at Salem, Indiana, in 1838, the son of a country doctor 
and a mother of New England birth, he spent most of his boyhood farther 
west in Illinois where he became familiar with frontier life. Just before 


he was seventeen he entered Brown University where he graduated 
in 1858. This college experience in the East stirred him with eagerness 
to see more of life, to know more of books, to enter upon the wider 
reaches of the world. It quickened in him those cosmopolitan affinities 
which became so marked a characteristic of his later career. He wanted 
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to be a poet; he considered the ministry; he finally settled for a while 
upon the law, and returned to Springfield to study it in his uncle’s office. 
There he became acquainted with Abraham Lincoln, took an interest in 
the great issues for which the Republican party then stood, and was 
admitted to the bar on February 4, 1861. Seven days later, as assistant 
secretary to President-elect Lincoln, he departed with his friend, John 
G. Nicolay, on the round-about journey to Washington. 

What four active years in the Wl.ite House with Lincoln did for John 
Hay—years crowded with experiences which gave the impressionable 
young secretary familiarity with a large circle of men striving to solve 
vast and difficult problems, and sent him occasionally on special mis- 
sions north and south,—one must gather to some extent from the rest 
of Hay’s varied career. “For Hay, during those four years, the daily 
and often hourly companionship of Abraham Lincoln was the most 
important influence of all; . . . it enabled him to observe, at closest 
range, the working of the mind, and the movement of the heart and 
character of the ruler who has had no peer in the Anglo-Saxon world.” 
These years saw the inception, with Lincoln’s approval, of the elaborate 
history to which Nicolay and Hay were later on to devote such patient 
industry and so much time. They tested Hay’s judgment. They helped 
to prepare him in manifold ways for future tasks. But before Lincoln's 
death he was appointed by Seward to act as secretary of legation under 
John Bigelow at Paris. In the early summer of 1867, with an intervai 
at home, he went as chargé d’affaires to Vienna. One other year (1869- 
1870) he was to spend in the diplomatic service under General Sickles 
at Madrid. At the age of thirty-two, once more restored to his native 
land, on friendly terms with men of distinction at home and abroad, 
richly endowed with experience and a certain kind of training, he found 
himself disinclined to adopt any settled calling. What should he do? 

The answer to the question was to be found in Hay’s character, in 
the circumstances of his past, and in those—still unknown—of his imme- 
diate future. During a period of tremendous and transitional signifi- 
cance, John Hay had been the intimate friend of a great man. To 
Lincoln’s memory and likewise to the Republican party he felt for the 
rest of his days an intense spirit of loyalty. This spirit marked his 
nature. It guided his way. Indeed, it limited his vision. Did it not 
interfere, one is tempted to ask, with what, in a nature somewhat differ- 
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ently poised, might have amounted to aggressive originality, greater 
independence, and a higher degree of constructive power as a statesman? 
He had, at any rate, no special fitness for the law. He disliked routine. 
He was prone to waste time in dreaming. But he had a facile pen. 
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The first task at home proved to be newspaper work. In half a dozen 
Pike County ballads, in a sheaf of poems composed at intervals over 
many years, and especially in “Castilian Days” (1871), he revealed not 
merely humor, imagination, quick perceptions, but also careful observa- 
tion and a quality of intellectual robustness which destined him to see 
things in life, in nature, and in politics very much as they are. At 
heart he was always a realist filled with a desire, somewhat hampered 
at times by illness, to be useful to his generation. When, in 1870, he 
joined the staff of the “New York Tribune,’ he became associated with 
such veterans as Greeley, George Ripley, and Bayard Taylor, and with a 
younger circle of which the more conspicuous members were Isaac H. 
Bromley, William Winter, Montgomery Schuyler, and Whitelaw Reid. 

Early in 1874, Hay married Miss Clara L. Stone of Cleveland. The 
marriage brought him happiness and a large fortune. It opened th 
way to the second task: the writing in co-operation with Nicolay of the 
life of Lincoln in relation to his time. Over some sixteen years this task 
extended to its completion in 1890 with the publication of ten volumes. 
During these years there were interruptions and distractions which, 
however, increased his experience and ripened his judgment: rather 
unwillingly he accepted the place of first Assistant Secretary of Stat: 
(1879-1881) under Evarts; he acted as editor-in-chief of the “Tribune” 
in 1881 during Reid’s absence; he might have been private secretary to 
President Garfield—the office was declined, though offered to him with 
the understanding that it would be raised for his sake to Cabinet rank; 
he coquetted with the idea of running for Congress; he wrote “The 
Breadwinners,” a novel, the authorship of which he never publicly 
acknowledged during his lifetime, although it created a literary sensation. 

From 1890 to 1896 Hay was comparatively inactive. But the presi- 
dential campaign of 1896 aroused his convictions and enlisted his efforts 
for Major McKinley. He won for his services the appointment as 
ambassador to London. His usefulness in England for upwards of a 
year proved a stepping-stone to his last and most important task, the 
Secretaryship of State. To this latter task Mr. Thayer, with due regard 
to proportion, has devoted about a fourth of the work. 

For estimating with any degree of assurance the place of John Hay as 
statesman, the time has probably not yet come. Problems with which 
as Secretary of State under Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt he was 
called upon to deal still remain to some extent unsolved or only partially 
solved. They were problems of expansion of world-wide significance, 
involving such matters as our control over the Philippines, the policy of 
the open-door in China, the acquisition of a zone on the Isthmus of 
Panama, with the attendant problems in the latter case growing out of 
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our determination to build and administer the Panama Canal. The com- 
plicated conditions which begot them are still with us. Whether in the 
judgment of history Hay will take rank with such men in the Depart- 
ment of State as John Quincy Adams, Webster, Marcy, Seward, or Ham- 
ilton Fish, is a speculative question, interesting, debatable, but as yet 
indeterminable. He came to the Department in 1898 without the 
remarkable training of Adams; he had neither the mind of Webster nor 
the force of Seward; and it is doubtful whether he had the industry of 
any one of these notable predecessors. Nevertheless, as a statesman he 
left an impression upon his time, and as a statesman he is first thought 
of to-day. His work in statesmanship was the culmination of a life that 
extended over a period of nearly sixty-seven years. 

To the future historian as well as to many a thoughtful reader, Mr. 
Thayer’s work will suggest, I think, among other considerations, the 
desirability of a penetrating study, based on broad foundations, of the 
diplomacy of John Hay. Even with allowances for present difficulties, 
the biographer hardly does justice to this particular task. We find, to 
be sure, copious extracts from Hay’s letters—chiefly personal—to friends 
and colleagues. Frequently Mr. Thayer has interspersed his own judg- 
ments. But the extracts—interesting, often amusing, and sometimes 
illuminating—are seldom profound or fundamental. And Mr. Thayer’s 
judgments, if helpful in making clear the continuity of the story and in 
disentangling policies, do not impress one as always convincing or as 
based upon intimate and extensive knowledge of the complicated circum- 
stances of involved situations. Often one must admire the good-natured 
flexibility of Hay—his loyalty to McKinley, his high and even affection- 
ate regard for Roosevelt, and his undying belief in the aims of the 
Republican party. At the same time, one is often forced to question 
either Hay’s ability or real willingness to separate loyalty to persons 
and to party from a higher standard of loyalty to principles. 

When Hay by patient consultation with the European powers suc- 
ceeded in imposing upon them the principle that China must no longer be 
a field for spoliation, but must be opened on equal terms to the trade of 
the world, he achieved what Mr. Thayer characterizes as “the most 
brilliant triumph” of his Secretaryship. In contrast to this triumph, he 
finds Hay’s “chief defect’’ to have been his failure to accept “the unwis- 
dom of the Fathers in giving the Senate a share in making treaties.” It 
was a defect which, as Mr. Thayer points out, rested upon want of 
familiarity with the personnel of the Senate—the types of men usually 
to be found there. Hay had no such understanding of men of affairs 
and politicians as did, for example, his successor, Secretary Root. 
Accordingly, he felt often hampered by the Senate through which his 
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acts had to pass. The chapter entitled “The German Menace’ reveals 
something in addition to Hay’s viewpoint—it will impress the reader 
with the author’s own animus against present-day Germany. Although 
Mr. Thayer is careful in not claiming for Hay prophetic foresight as to 
German aims about 1900, he is inclined, I think, to accord him greater 
wisdom with respect to Germany’s diplomatic ambitions than he actually 
had. The chapter on the Panama Republic is likely to arouse special 
interest partly because the Republic of Colombia, notwithstanding th 
efforts of four Secretaries (Hay, Root, Knox, and Bryan) is still com- 
plaining of its unsettled differences with us over Panama. Hay was 
apparently in complete accord with the Roosevelt policy in the matter, 
although Mr. Thayer frees him from direct implication in it. “‘Responsi- 
bility for the dynamic solution of the Panama Question,” he says, “rested 
entirely with the President.” The concluding portion of the chapter 
leaves the impression that to the legal problems involved the biographer 
has given too slight attention. Accepting the well-known Roosevelt- 
Root defense of the situation in 1903, why should Mr. Thayer speak of 
its outcome as a crime? 
Henry Barrett Learnep. 
Washington, D. C. 


Interpretations of Literature. By Lafcadio Hearn. Selected 
edited, with an Introduction, by John Erskine. Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. New York. 1915. 2 volumes. $6.00 net. 


The lectures on English literature of Lafcadio Hearn, recovered fron 
the note-books of his Japanese students, and edited with an admirabh 
introduction by Professor Erskine of Columbia, have been so extensively 
reviewed that it is not necessary to add either comment on their extra- 
ordinary insight into romantic literature, er criticism of their oc 
sional—and very natural—descent into platitude. One merit, however, 
of these freely-moving essays has not been emphasized, a merit of high 
importance in a critical work. Precisely because they are explanations 
of our literature for an alien audience, they are curiously interpretative 
for an English or an American reader. 

No half-way expositions will do when one race must be introduced to 
the thought and imagination of another. The critic must get to essentials 
and define them. While elementary in subject and in treatment, these 
essays, therefore, are often, in their analysis, profound. And this is 
why they seem such useful criticism, now that they are presented to 
native readers. It is very much easier to find a subtle criticism of, let 
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us say, Chaucer, or Scott, or Wordsworth, than a simple one that will 
give the general reader a sympathetic introduction to a book, insure 
comprehension without stereotyping opinion, and yet be true and deep. 
“Introductions” of the formal sort are as abundant as dictionaries, but 
they seldom function in this happy manner. Either they are made up 
of dead, dry facts, true but uninspiring; or they are so platitudinous that 
the least knowing student feels that he is being given stones instead of 
bread. And if one turns from perfunctory writing of this nature to real 
literary criticism, it is only to discover that the best has been written for 
those already far along on the high road of knowledge. 

Hence thie peculiar merit of these Japanese lectures. Never patron- 
izing—for in the humbleness of his mind Hearn professed not to know 
scholarship, never obscure—for obscurity would have been fatal to his 
aim, never trafficking in assumption and implication—since he had to 
interpret simple things to aliens not simple in themselves, and possessed 
of a literary talent of a high order, Hearn has done work which is 
certainly as useful and perhaps as permanent as his contributions to pure 
literature. It is more generally useful, I venture to suggest, than his 
publishers—who have printed these lectures in two bulky and expensive 
volumes—have realized. The lecture on “The Insuperable Difficulty,” 
a discussion of the white race’s attitude towards woman is an example. 
There is nothing else quite like it to be found in English literature; and 
not all, but perhaps half of the lectures are of equal interpretative value. 
They are precisely what the man of literary interest, or the teacher of 
English, has been seeking when he wished to say, Read this, and you 
will understand Meredith, or Byron, or the Norse saga, or the super- 
natural in fiction, or nature poetry, better than ever before. We must 
hope for a new edition, pruned somewhat perhaps for the general reader, 
in one volume if possible, and at a price that will give the book the wide 
circulation it deserves. 

Henry S. Cansy. 

Yale University. 


Plays by Clyde Fitch. Edited with an Introduction by Montrose J. 
Moses and Virginia Gerson. Little, Brown & Company. Boston. 
1915. 4 volumes. $1.50 net each. 


Mr. Henry James, in an article written in London in 1897, remarked: 
“It is one of the odd things of our actual esthetics that the more theatres 
multiply the less anyone reads a play—the less anyone cares, in a word, 
for the text of the adventure. That no one ever does read a play has 
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long been a commonplace of the wisdom of booksellers.”” This observa- 
tion was true enough when it was written; to-day it would be grotesquely 
false. Publishers’ advertisements in the twentieth century differ from 
those of the nineteenth in no respect more sharply than in this very 
thing—in fact, one might say that the printing of plays in the English 
language is at once the most startling and the most significant feature 
in the book trade of our day. A number of causes have contributed 
towards this excellent result; but no one man deserves more credit than 
Henry Arthur Jones, the English playwright, who as soon as the inter- 
national copyright law was passed, labored incessantly with tongue and 
pen to force contemporary dramatists to accept the challenge of type. 
The last man to resist this test was J. M. Barrie, and he surrendered 
in 1914, 

These are golden days for the deaf—the ear is losing importance 
every hour. Millions visit the movies, where the deaf are on an exact 
equality with those who are blessed or cursed with acute hearing; 
hundreds of thousands of people read plays in printed books, in the 
lamplit silence of home. And in spite of the fact that Clyde Fitch 
spoke through his characters across an uncountable number of foot- 
lights, it may be that eventually he will speak to a yet vaster audience 
from his grave. 

These four volumes, although small in size, and printed in beautifully 
clear type, contain over 2,600 pages, and include in complete form 
thirteen dramas, the cream of the author’s production. The introduc- 
tions by the editors are skilfully prepared, giving just the information 
needed, and quoting freely from Mr. Fitch’s delightful personal letters. 
I am also very glad to find at the beginning of the fourth volume 
the brilliant essay called “The Play and the Public,” delivered by the 
author as a lecture, for the first time in America, if my memory serves 
me, at Yale. Never shall I forget the enthusiasm of the students that 
afternoon; every seat was taken, and every inch of standing space filled. 
Mr. Fitch remembered to his dying day the roar of applause that fairly 
shook the building. 

Clyde Fitch’s career lasted exactly twenty years, from 1889 to 1909. 
When he began to write, there was really no such thing as an American 
drama: when he died, it was a reality. He did more for the Ameri- 
can stage than any other man in our history: he is the foremost dramatist 
that America has yet produced, and when the chronicles of our stage 
drama come to be written, he will fill a large space. He has made a 
permanent impression on the theatre of our time; for he was essen- 
tionally a man of the theatre. He held himself aloof both from the 
group of professional playwrights and from the group of reformers and 
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“uplifters.” He used to say that he was neither a Bohemian nor a 
preacher—he was just an observer of life who wrote plays for the 
public. Never was there a man who owed less to others; he could not 
work in partnership or in collaboration. He was too intensely indi- 
vidual. Every spring he departed for Paris, or Switzerland, or Venice, 
and there he put on paper the plots that were constantly rising to the 
surface of his mind. 

The plays in these volumes include all the favorites—‘Beau Brum- 
mell,” “The Climbers,” “The Woman in the Case,’ “The Truth,” 
“The Girl with the Green Eyes,” “The City.” Mr. Fitch himself liked 
“The Truth” best of all, possibly because, although he knew it con- 
tained some of his best workmanship, it did not originally succeed in 
America. In London and in Berlin it had most gratifying acclaim; and 
when it was revived two years ago at the Little Theatre in New York, 
it had a long run. It is often said that critics are never a factor in 
the success or failure of a play on the stage; the history of “The Girl 
with the Green Eyes” contradicts this jaunty assertion. For over a 
week this trembled in the balance: the audiences were pitifully small. 
But the professional critics insisted that it was a powerful and original 
play, and for several days together commanded the readers of the 
metropolitan dailies to go and judge for themselves. The direct result 
of favorable criticism was that this drama avoided the shoals of disaster, 
after running desperately close to them, and then had a smooth and 
prosperous voyage for many months. 

When the posthumous play, “The City,” was produced at the 
Hyperion Theatre, New Haven, before the first night in New York, 
many of us were deeply affected, not merely by the intensity of the 
tragedy, but because the last talk that Mr. Fitch gave in America before 
sailing to Europe that fatal summer, was to Yale students on this very 
play. He told us all about the plot, and of his conviction that the idea 
on which the story was founded would inevitably appeal to American 
audiences; and that he would begin rehearsals as soon as he returned 
to America in the autumn. One can easily understand how strangely 
I was shaken, when, at the end of the first act, the protagonist spoke 
these words, which were among the last that Mr. Fitch had written: 
“Why, it was only a minute ago he was there, talking with me! It 
doesn’t seem possible—that now—he’s dead-—dead—gone for good out 
of this life! I don’t understand it! What does it all mean?” The 
driving idea of “The City” is, of course, that character can triumph 
over environment—it is not New York that ruins young men, they are 
ruined by their own weakness. The city does not destroy them: it 
tests them. A fine illustration of this doctrine may be seen in the career 
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of the man who portrayed it. Clyde Fitch went to New York, a young 
man, with no income, no powerful friends, no influence; by sheer brains 
and pluck he raised himself to the heights of both fame and fortune, 
And I, who knew him well, know that he was a sincere artist. 

He was a student of American life; and apart from the histrionic 
value of his dramas, they constitute an accurate and a vital record of the 
social life of America at the junction of two centuries. 

WirturamM Lyon PuHeE cps. 

Yale University. 


Common Conditions. Edited by Tucker Brooke. Elizabethan Club 
Reprints, Vol. I. Yale University Press. New Haven. 1915 


$2.50 net. 


With the publication of “Common Conditions,” the Elizabethan Club 
of Yale University emerges from its seclusion as a local academic luxury 
and becomes an institution of interest and importance to the scholarly 
world. Its charming club-house and its superb collection have already 
become fairly well known—and envied as far as known; it now, with 
this first of its reprints, undertakes a new kind of service and begins to 
earn a still worthier fame. 

The play which opens the new series has been reprinted twice before, 
by Brandl in his well-known collection, and by Farmer, who merely 
followed Brandl’s text. But the basis of these editions was the defective 
Chatsworth copy, which lacks 212 lines at the beginning and 259 at the 
close, while the Mostyn or Elizabethan Club quarto, the only other 
known to survive, not only represents an earlier edition, but is com- 
plete. It is now reproduced in a slightly enlarged facsimile, equipped 
with variant readings, notes, introduction, and appendices, by Professor 
Tucker Brooke, and is, from the points of view of both scholarly 
apparatus and of external form, a really splendid example of modern 
book-making. The hypercritical might indeed raise the question whether 
so much splendor is here in place, whether the author—Thomas Preston 
or another of his kind—might not feel abashed to see his somewhat ill- 
favored brat clothed thus sumptuously in king’s raiment. But of 
beautifully made books we have none too many, and the present play, 
if not a thing of beauty, is at least of very considerable interest and of 


distinct value for literary history. 

“Common Conditions” was licensed in 1576, and so belongs to a period 
in the development of the drama in which every document is of impor- 
tance. It is professedly “drawne out of the most famous historie of 
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Galiarbus, Duke of Arabia,” a lost romance, and, like other dramas 
of that date, it bears traces of the technique of the dying moralities. 
Its name is derived from the Vice, whose réle here is modified in such 
a way that we are able to see that there may be some truth in the 
commonplace of the text-books that the clown of the Shakespearean 
drama is a descendant of the Vice. Of the allegorical element in the 
Vice there is more than a trace, for in one of his aspects Common Con- 
ditions is a personification of circumstances, sometimes favorable and 
sometimes unfavorable, which are the chief cause of the ups and downs 
of the chief lovers. But while the Vice of the moralities influenced the 
character of the hero, here he affects only his external fortunes. On 
the other hand, Common Conditions approaches the clown as well as the 
Vice in his general function of fun-maker; and in his services as guide 
and companion one can find, without forcing, some faint foreshadowing 
of Touchstone and of the fool in “Lear.” 

As a whole, the play is, of course, as it could not but be at its date, 
a very crude affair. The metre is that worst of all dramatic metres, 
the fourteener; the characterization is that of the type of romance 
from which it sprang; and the plot, after being sufficiently entangled, 
is chopped off suddenly by the unexpected deaths of the two main 
persons, while the sub-plots are left in the air. Nothing could impress 
us more with the startling rapidity of the development of the Elizabethan 
drama than the reflection that only twenty years lie between this pro- 


duction and “Romeo and Juliet.” 
W. A. NEILson. 


Harvard University. 


The Covent-Garden Journal. By Sir Alexander Drawcansir (Henry 
Fielding). Edited by Gerard Edward Jensen. Yale University 
Press. New Haven. 1916. 2 volumes. $5.00 net. 


In “The Century Magazine” for February, 1884, Thomas R. Louns- 
bury contributed an essay upon Henry Fielding. During 1882 Fielding’s 
works had appeared under the editorship of Leslie Stephen, and on 
September 4, 1888, a bust of Fielding had, with due ceremony, been 
unveiled in the shire hall at Taunton, Somerset. The new edition of 
Fielding’s writings contained much that had never before been reprinted, 
but was still far from complete. “The real monument which Fielding’s 
memory needs,” wrote Professor Lounsbury, “is a complete edition of 
his writings”; and he mentions especially that Fielding’s writings in 
periodicals have been “treated not so much with neglect as with 
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unaccountable caprice.’”’ ‘The seventy-two numbers of “The Covent- 
Garden Journal” had appeared during 1752, and of these Murphy 
reprinted, in part only, twenty-six numbers, in the first collected edition 
of Fielding’s works published in 1762. In the many editions which 
followed, these essays were reprinted from Murphy’s text without addi- 
tions or corrections, until in 1882 Leslie Stephen added thereto eleven 
papers; but all the balance of this matter was wholly inaccessible save, 
in part, in the British Museum and in a private library in Chicago. 

It was Professor Lounsbury, too, who urged Wilbur L. Cross to take 
up the study of the life and works of Henry Fielding; and it was Pro- 
fessor Cross who, in turn, inspired Mr. Jensen with an absorbing interest 
in this most English of English authors. 

It is difficult to characterize this work of Mr. Jensen. To do so 
fairly, the critic must have Mr. Jensen’s familiarity with the Greek and 
Latin classics, his faculty of research, his industry, his patience, his 
power to discriminate, and, above all, his familiarity with the literary 
and political life of the England of the eighteenth century, with its 
secant courtesies and abounding animosities, where every writer seemed 
cordially to hate all his fellows, but never telling why, and probably 
never in the least knowing why. Nothing seems to have escaped Mr. 
Jensen. In his introduction of 129 pages, he gives us a picture of the 
London of 1752 that is at once vivid, impartial, and convincing, while 
the notes at the end of the second volume are a marvel of erudition and 
of accuracy. In searching for a comparison, one must hark back to Dr. 
Zachary Grey’s “redundant notes” on “Hudibras.” Fielding himself 
abominated this sort of work, and he certainly would have cordially 
detested Mr. Jensen’s performance as he found the accuracy of his 
quotations modestly restored, and the freedom of his translations as 
gently restrained. However, as Henry Fielding has been dead these 
hundred and sixty-one years, he must perforce endure, comforted if pos- 
sible with the conventional but unconvincing formula—‘It is all for 
your good, my dear.” 

The make-up of these volumes is unexceptionable: a proper tribute 
to the author, a deserved honor to the editor, and a flattering triumph to 
the Yale Press. If aught is to be criticised, it is the failure of the 
editor to include the many pages of notes in his index, as the matter 
these gathered together is too valuable to be left without the possibility 
of easy reference. 

Having said this much in praise of all concerned in this production, it 
seems imperative that the critic, who desires to stand well with his 
reader, should forthwith make merry over the blemishes, as otherwise his 
labors can scarce convince, and will obviously fail to entertain; for to 
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have our friend caught blundering in type is quite as amusing as it is 
to see him tumble on the street. And first of all there is a fiendish typo- 
graphical error (ii, 258) where “The Covent-Garden Tragedy” is called 
an “Opera.” Now, there is no doubt in the world that the editor, who 
missed this in manuscript and failed to see it in proof, lit upon it within 
the first twenty-four hours after the books were bound; but I would 
not tell you what he said if I knew. 

On page 176 of the second volume, Mr. Jensen is entrapped into 
referring to Fielding’s booth in Bartholomew Fair. Mr. Henry Morley 
is to blame for this, for he states very positively in his “‘Memoirs of Bar- 
tholomew Fair’ (1859) that it was Henry Fielding who had this booth; 
but Mr. Frederick Latreille blasted this heresy by proving very conclu- 
sively that the owner of the booth was one Timothy Fielding, an actor 
who died August 19, 1788, all of which is set forth in “Notes and 
Queries” for June 26, 1875. Mr. Morley noted this correction in the 
Epilogue to his fourth edition in 1892, but it takes innumerable 
corrections to kill a single error. 

On page 218 of the second volume, Mr. Jensen refers to the traditional 
generosity of Ralph Allen to Henry Fielding and his family, in which 
there has ever been more of tradition than of fact. It was John Fielding 
who took charge of the education of Harry’s children, and his daughter 
Mary Ann married Allen Fielding, October 23, 1783. Prior Park was 
not the model for Mr. Allworthy’s house, and Ralph Allen did not leave 
an annuity of £100 to Henry Fielding’s children. His will is published 
in “The London Magazine” for August, 1764; and in it he gave £100 
to each of Henry Fielding’s three children. There was also £100 for 
Mrs. Fielding, but this was Sarah Fielding, Henry’s talented sister. All 
that Mr. Jensen’s note contains is founded upon venerable tradition, 
solemnly recorded by all the biographers, and nearly always it is wrong. 

On page 124 of the first volume, Mr. Jensen gives what he calls the 
Henley edition more credit than is strictly its due. It was published in 
New York in 1903, and to it Mr. Henley contributed his charming essay 
on Henry Fielding, the best thus far that has been done by anyone; but 
Mr. Henley was in no sense the editor of this edition. The edition con- 
tains nine items by Fielding that were never before reprinted; but these 
additions included nothing from the periodicals, and, moreover, the editor 
did not go back to the original folios for his text but only to Leslie 
Stephen’s edition of 1882, as will be seen from the fact that the 1902 
edition copies the errors of the one for 1882 as well as its verities. In 
the fifteenth volume on page 107, is noted “The Champion” for Satur- 
day, December 18, 1739, while the calendar insists that December 18 
fell on a Tuesday. The same error is in the edition of 1882 (v, 237). 
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It is also to be noted that the selections from “The Champion” are 
exactly the same as in the 1882 edition, so that the editor did not even 
go so far back as the Hugginson edition of 1741 for his text. The 
reference to the Temple edition also is scarcely warranted, as it contains 
but one essay from “The True Patriot” and two from “The Covent- 
Garden Journal.” 

On page 4 of the first volume, Mr. Jensen notes that Smollett declares 
that Fielding had lost all his teeth, and he adds, “This seems to be borne 
out in Hogarth’s portrait of Fielding.” Now, I submit, with seemly 
modesty, that Tobias Smollett is about the worst possible source of 
information on so familiar a matter as that of Henry Fielding’s teeth, 
and though Hogarth’s drawing is doubtless better than no portrait at 
all, we can scarcely settle a controversy such as this by a picture drawn 
from recollection, possibly eight years after the death of the subject. 
And after all, is it not better to turn to Henry Fielding himself for 
information on so intimate a topic? In “The Voyage to Lisbon” (p. 275, 
Henley edition) he says, “The remainder of our dinner being an old 
lean, tame duck roasted, I regretted but little the loss of, my teeth not 
being good enough to have chewed it.” Again on page 277, he com- 
plains that “nothing but sea-biscuit remained, which I could not chew.” 
So much for his limitations, and neither of them is the complaint of 
toothless man. When the party dine at Redriffe (p. 201) “a surloin of 
beef was now placed on the table,” and as Fielding is emphatic in 
condemnation of its quality, it is fair to presume that he not only ate 
it but had good teeth enough to chew it. On his arrival at Ryde, he 
was presented with a buck, and twice he recalls regaling himself with 
venison (Henley edition, pp. 238, 250); he longs to exchange some of it 
for mutton (p. 238), and it was mutton he had ordered for that first meal 
at Ryde, but got only beans and bacon (i, p. 229). Now, a toothless 
man might manage the beans but not the bacon, nor the mutton, nor 
the venison. From all this, it is clear that Fielding was not toothless, 
though it is equally clear that his teeth had their limitations. 

In Number 10 of the “Journal” (i, 197), Mr. Jensen missed an oppor- 
tunity to catch everybody napping. Fielding says that “Evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners is a quotation of St. Paul from Menander,” 
and Mr. Jensen promptly runs both references down to First Corin- 
thians and “Thais”; but there is a story behind all this. In “Tom 
Jones” (Bk. v, Ch. 2, p. 212) Fielding had referred to “that proverb 
in which Solomon speaks against evil communication.” It was the 
anonymous author of “An Examen of Tom Jones” (1750) who pointed 
out this error and gave the proper credit to St. Paul, only to deprive him 
of it in the next line in favor of Menander. As this critic had written 
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an entire volume in an effort to find errors in “Tom Jones,’ and as 
this was the only real slip that he found, it is but right that he should 
have full credit for it. Fielding never bothered to correct the error in 
“Tom Jones,’ but, complacently absorbing the information of his 
unfriendly critic, thus makes use of it in “The Covent-Garden Journal.” 

On page 147 of the second volume, Mr. Jensen suggests that Parson 
Adams voices Fielding’s views on Homer, and refers us to “Joseph 
Andrews” (p. 242). There is always a question as to when and how 
far a fictitious character expresses the opinions of an author, and it might 
possibly have been better to have referred us to “The Voyage to Lisbon,” 
where in the Preface (p. 182) he says, “I must confess I should have 
honoured and loved Homer more had he written a true history of his 
own times in humble prose, than those noble poems that have so justly 
collected the praise of all ages.” This is an instructive passage, and 
reminds one of that later critic who was to sigh for a “Tom Jones” of 
the age of Augustus. 

Mr. Jensen refers (ii, 228) to Fielding’s frequent quotations from 
Horace, in “The Covent-Garden Journal,” and the same tendency is 
noticeable elsewhere. In “The Voyage to Lisbon,’ Horace is quoted 
four times, Virgil twice, and Ovid once. In “Tom Jones,” there are 
eighteen references to Horace, eighteen to Homer, eleven to Virgil, and 
nine to Ovid. In his library, he had six editions of Homer, five of 
Horace, four of Virgil, and nine of Lucian. The number in this latter 
case indicates Fielding’s preparation for that translation of Lucian which 
was never to be. 

So out of many hundreds, or thousands, of Mr. Jensen’s illuminating 
references, I have been able to discover but these few trivial errors or 
omissions, and the more closely I have studied these volumes, the greater 
has become my admiration for the capacity and the performance of the 
editor, but the greater also becomes my desire that he will not remain 
satisfied with this accomplishment. From those who are able to do, much 
will always be demanded, and however admirably he has supplied this 
part of that lasting monument to Fielding, for which Professor Louns- 
bury so eloquently pleaded, it is to be hoped that this initial success 
will induce Mr. Jensen to extend his labors to those other unprinted 
essays by Henry Fielding which are virtually hidden in the shelves of 
one or another great library. 

“The Champion” from 1739 to 1741 stands waiting for his skilful 
handling. A selection from these essays was published in 1741, con- 
taining a portion of ninety-four numbers. A second edition was pub- 
lished in 1748, and a third in 1766. None of this matter was included 
in any edition of Fielding’s works before the Leslie Stephen edition of 
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1882. He gave but fifty-nine of the essays, adding nothing from the 
original folios. None of Fielding’s essays of a later date than June 19, 
1740, have been reprinted in any form, though by Fielding’s acknowl- 
edgement in the Preface to the “Miscellanies” (1748) he contributed 
to this paper for about a year later. Then there is “The True Patriot” 
of 1745, 1746, with its thirty-three numbers. Murphy included but ten 
of these in his edition, and none have been added since. From the forty- 
nine numbers of “The Jacobite Journal,’ Murphy reprinted but twe, 
and no later editor has added thereto a line. 

That lasting monument to Henry Fielding will never be complete until 
these essays all have been placed within our reach, and I know of no one 
more capable of doing this than Mr. Gerard Edward Jensen. 

Freperick S. Dickson. 

New York City. 


Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century (1700-1725). By Willard 
Higley Durham. Yale University Press. New Haven. 1915. $1.75 
net. 


Following Gregory Smith’s “Elizabethan Critical Essays,’ Spingarn’s 
similar volumes on the seventeenth century, and Ker’s “Dryden,” comes 
this, the first of three, or possibly four, volumes that Mr. Durham plans 
to devote to literary criticism of the eighteenth century, of which the 
last will contain a history of criticism and taste during the period. The 
present instalment has but a brief introduction aiming, as the author 
says, “merely to suggest certain points of view from which the texts 
may well be read.”” His chief thesis, pressed home with much vivacity 
if with perhaps needless pugnacity, is that historians of literature, rely- 
ing upon traditional criticism, have generally over-stressed the unity of 
literary opinion in the age of Anne and have exaggerated the influence 
of the pseudo-classic code upon English taste. The establishment of 
the “rules’”” was the work of the seventeenth century; in the opening 
years of the next century, those critics who favored regularity were, by 
their own admission, opposed to popular opinion. Moreover, far from 
being a harmonious body, the critics were divided against themselves: 
“One, like Welsted, scoffs at the rules, but scorns Miltonic diction; 
another, like Dennis, deifies Milton, and defends the rules; a third 
defends the rules and sniffs at Milton.” Yet despite differences, despite 
hints of an incipient romanticism, the classic spirit—what Mr. Durham 
calls “the simplifying tendency”—was still in control. The suggestion 
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is made that such a definite stand upon fixed principles may yet prove 
of more lasting value than the modern attempt to achieve a synthesis of 
opposing standards of taste. 

The notes are succinct and in the main serviceable, though they occa- 
sionally fail to shed light on allusions in the texts that stand specially 
in need of explanation. The sole bibliography is a list, culled largely 
from contemporary newspaper advertisements, of critical writings during 
the period. There is no indication of where such of these texts as have 
been reprinted are to be found. A graver flaw (to be remedied, one 
trusts, in the final volume) is the lack of any list of modern authorities 
on the subject. 

Of the texts reprinted, those by Dennis, some of which have been 
for long very hard to come by, are the most welcome, despite the dis- 
proportionate amount of space allotted them. The inclusion of some 
excerpts from Addison, Steele, and Pope, all easily accessible elsewhere 
and inadequately represented here, is of questionable wisdom, especially 
since the greatest member of the quadrilateral is omitted. Swift's criti- 
cism is never untinged with satire, but such papers as the two on 
English style are of both absolute and historical importance. No essays 
on Shakespeare are printed, all being available in the collection of Mr. 
D. Nichol Smith. There is no selection from Shaftesbury, though refer- 
ence is made to Mr. Robertson’s recent admirable edition of the “Charac- 
teristics.” Such omissions are justifiable; but the student must be 
warned that without knowledge of Shaftesbury and of the early essays 
in Shakespearean criticism, it is impossible to view the period in proper 
perspective. It would have been well to exclude Farquhar’s “Discourse 
upon Comedy,” which may be found in the Belles-Lettres edition of 
two of Farquhar’s plays and is there provided with sufficient critical 
apparatus. The space so saved might have been filled with selections 
at least from Edward Bysshe’s “Art of English Poetry,” which is of 
interest as a study of prosody. 


SaMvuEL C. CHEw. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


Journeys to Bagdad. By Charles S. Brooks. Yale University Press. 
New Haven. 1915. $1.50 net. 


Few have recently written or will soon write anything about Henry 
James without being attracted into imitation of his style, or, what may 
be worse, trying to refrain from imitation. This may or may not be a 
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tribute to his content; but at least it testifies to a sense that no one 
could convey that content quite so fitly as Mr. James himself. The 
reviewer is tempted to pay a similar deference to Mr. Brooks’s manner, 
Indeed, it is such a tribute that in writing about him, one should begin 
by mention of someone else—someone utterly different. 

Mr. Brooks neither begins at the beginning, marches serenely through 
the middle, nor arrives prosperously at the end. He does not write 
about that sort of thing at all. Minds trained to efficiency will boggle 
at him. His book is a nose-thumbing at the economy and energy which 
herd us more closely every moment of the progressive regimentation of 
the world. If the least important thing in the universe is a rat-hole, he 
will write about a rat-hole. And then, lest you ‘should suspect him of 
having a word subtly important to say about it, he will talk of kites or 
grocers’ wagons instead. Determinedly vagabond, he shrugs off respon- 
sibility with every syllable. If you begin to make demands of him, he 
kicks up his heels and disappears over the nearest hillock. 

The reader who goes at Mr. Brooks in sober earnest will accuse him 
of affectation, and he will be right. The affectation is part of the game. 
It forces one either to stop reading or to go slowly, to cease looking for 
the point, te smile suddenly, to roll words under the tongue, to remember 
a picture unexpectedly, such as: “This fair May morning, when there 
are sounds only of carpet-beating, the tinkle of the man who is out te 
grind your knives, and the recurrent melody of the connoisseur of rags 
and bottles who stands in his cart as he drives his lean and pointed 
horse.” Mr. Brooks loosens tenseness of mood as—but lest the next 
word should be efficiently, let us forget the simile. It is better to pretend 
that the book has no usefulness. 

There are volumes which exist amorphously in paper and type beneath 
notice, but this is one which grew properly from the manuscript and 
belongs together—if one overlooks the wayward tendency of the board 
covers to warp. The woodcuts by Allen Lewis are as definitely part of 
it as are Tenniel’s of “Alice” or Cruikshank’s of Dickens. 

Did I say that it is a book of essays? Yet it is not, unless an essay 
can be a thing that the stiff rows of “essayists’” would never acknowledge 
even as a country cousin. Fantasies of homely romance, they may per- 
haps be called. At any rate, their titles are such as “The Decline of 
Nightcaps,” ‘Maps and Rabbit Holes,” and “Through the Scuttle with 
the Tinman.” 

Grorce Sov te. 


New York City. 
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Selections from the Poetry of Charlotte, Emily, Anne, and Branwell 
Bronté. Edited, with an Introduction, by Arthur C. Benson. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. New York. 1915. $2.00 net. 


To the sympathetic and discriminating taste of Mr. Arthur Christopher 
Benson, himself a poet of fine quality, we owe this representative selec- 
tion from the verse of the four Brontés. Publishers and editor have 
combined to do that strange brood of genius full honor. This little 
volume in dark blue binding, with gilt lettering and border, is attractive ; 
the biographical and critical introduction, the significant portraits, the 
manuscript facsimiles, scrupulous text, poem dates, indices,—are all 
on the lines of sound editorial procedure. The book contains twenty- 
four poems by Charlotte Bronté, including six not printed before; one 
hundred and thirty-six by Emily, two not printed before; thirty-five 
by Anne, five not printed before; and eight by Branwell. 

Charlotte, the most famous of the four, eldest sister and literary 
shepherdess of the flock, opens the volume, though Mr. Benson is fully 
aware of the conventional character of her verse. The author of “Jane 
Eyre,’ “Shirley,” and “Villette,” for all the thrilling passion that 
her heroines pour out on melodramatic lovers in general and Belgian 
tutors in particular, is none the less a realist, who can make the actual 
scenes of her pitifully cramped experience—an experience mainly of 
school-rooms and sick-beds—grip her readers as if we ourselves were 
living in her books. This power cannot be claimed for her poems, 
which are, nevertheless, most effective when most plainly and directly 
springing from her own “narrow heart,’ as in “The Teacher's Mono- 
logue’’: 

The room is quiet, thoughts alone 
People its mute tranquillity ; 
The yoke put off, the long task done,— 
I am, as it is bliss to be, 
Still and untroubled. Now, I see, 
For the first time, how soft the day 
O’er waveless water, stirless tree, 
Silent and sunny, wings its way. 
Now, as I watch that distant hill, 
So faint, so blue, so far removed, 
Sweet dreams of home my heart may fill, 
That home where I am known and loved. 


To this anxiety, the misconduct of Branwell, her junior by a year, 
made bitter contribution. Of his sad career, ended at thirty-one, it 
was true, in his own words,— 
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Increase of days increases misery ; 
And misery brings selfishness, which sears 

The heart's first feelings. 
The few poems of Branwell’s included in this volume, imperfect as 
they are, arrest the attention as Charlotte’s smoother lines do not. 
Fearlessly frank, “The End of All” portrays strange moods of sorrow. 
In “Our Lady of Grief,” with its deep emotion, a rough rhyme passes 
almost unheeded under cover of an exquisite phrase: 

And if, towards her grave—Death’s dreary road— 
Our Darling’s feet should tread, each step by her 


Would draw our own steps to the same abode, 
And make a festival of sepulture. 


The poems of Anne, gentlest of the household group, are sincerely 
and submissively religious. “A Prayer,” which bears the impress of 
Cowper, the “Celestial Bard” she had venerated from childhood, is 
well known to anthologies and hymn books. A delicate girl, showing 
symptoms of consumption at seventeen, hers was the hard lot of a 
governess. Through all her plaintive verses runs the undercurrent 
of yearning homesickness for that poor parsonage on the barren York- 
shire moors. Harassed and heavy-hearted, her thoughts would escape to 
what she remembered as a blissful childhood,— 


When bluebells seemed like fairy gifts, 
when the opening primrose was 


A source of strange delight. 


But the verses of both Anne and Charlotte are tame in comparison 
with the poems of Emily Bronté, as Charlotte herself discerned from 
the first. In 1850 she wrote: “I thought them condensed and terse, 
vigorous and genuine. To my ear, they had also a peculiar music— 
wild, melancholy, and elevating.’ At Charlotte’s initiative the three 
sisters published, in the spring of 1846, ‘Poems by Currer, Ellis, and 
Acton Bell,” paying the costs themselves. Of this, their first venture 
into print, Charlotte wrote four years later: “It is scarcely known, and 
all of it that merits to be known are the poems of Ellis Bell [Emily 
Bronté }.” 

It will be remembered that Shirley, a gladder, more fortunate Emily, 
had not only a boundless enthusiasm for poetry but definite criteria: 
“Few, Shirley conceived, men or women, have the right taste in poetry: 
the right sense for discrimineting between what is real and what is 
false. She had again and again heard very clever people pronounce 
this or that passage, in this or that versifier, altogether admirable, 
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which, when she read, her soul refused to acknowledge as anything 
but cant, flourish, and tinsel, or at the best, elaborate wordiness; curious, 
clever, learned perhaps; haply even tinged with the fascinating hues 
of fancy, but, God knows, as different from real poetry as the gorgeous 
and massy vase of mosaic from the little cup of pure metal.’” Such a 
cup is the poetry of Emily Bronté. Simple in craftsmanship, the genuine 
glint is there, and it holds the quintessence of a compelling spirit. That 
her poems, like those of her sisters and brother, are monotonously 
sombre, preoccupied with “‘piteous tombstones grey,” is not due to 
literary affectation. Their very childhood was ‘‘consecrate to grief.” 
Emily was a little over three when their mother died of the slow cruelties 
of cancer; not yet seven when the two eldest sisters, Maria and Elizabeth, 
precocious girls both under twelve, died in successive months. 

Life gave to Emily even less variety than to Charlotte and Anne, for 
she clung with such vital intensity of love to Haworth that a brief 
absence would make her “literally ill from homesickness’’: 


There is a spot, ‘mid barren hills, 
Where winter howls, and driving rain; 
But, if the dreary tempest chills, 
There is a light that warms again. 


The mute bird sitting on the stone, 
The dank moss dripping from the wall, 
The thorn-trees gaunt, the walks o’ergrown, 
I love them—how I love them all! 


The gloomier and more desolate that bleak landscape of the moors, the 
more she claimed it as her own. Her poems make brief note of summer- 
time with its “purple heath,’ “mellow hum of bees,’ and “soft white 
clouds” sailing on “like spirits of ethereal dew’; but constantly we 
read of “sullen skies,’ “groaning trees,’ the “blue ice curdling on 
the stream,” the “waste of frozen snow.” And always we hear ‘“‘the 
wind’s wild roar.” For earth, too, she had a passionate attachment. 
She would not leave this troubled star of ours for any conceivable 
heaven: 

No, mother, on thy kindly breast 

Let us be laid in lasting rest, 


Or waken but to share with thee 
A mutual immortality. 


Yet hers was a “space-sweeping soul.” The author of “Wuthering 
Heights” often felt ghostly presences about her. Independent in all 
her thinking, she made her own theology: 
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No promised heaven, these wild desires 
Could all, or half fulfil; 

No threatened hell, with quenchless fires, 
Subdue this quenchless will. 


Emily fiercely resisted the death that came to her at thirty, in Decem- 
ber, 1848, three months after the death of Branwell and five months 
before the death of Anne. But her last poem is the crown of her 
achievement. Emily Bronté’s innate originality, impetuously outpoured, 
has won a lasting place in English literature for at least a few of her 
lvrics, and supremely for this, her dying rite of adoration and 


communion: 


No coward soul is mine, 

No trembler in the world’s storm-troubled sphere: 
I see Heaven’s glories shine, 

And faith shines equal, arming me from fear. 


O God within my breast, 
Almighty, ever-present Deity! 
Life—that in me has rest, 
As I—undying Life—have power in Thee! 


Vain are the thousand creeds 

That move men’s hearts, unutterably vain, 
Worthless as withered weeds, 

Or idle froth amid the boundless main, 


To waken doubt in one 
Holding so fast by Thine infinity ; 
So surely anchored on 
The steadfast rock of immortality. 


With wide-embracing love 
Thy spirit animates eternal years, 
Pervades and broods above, 
Changes, sustains, dissolves, creates, and rears. 


Though earth and man were gone, 
And suns and universes ceased to be, 
And Thou wert left alone, 
Every existence would exist in Thee. 





There is not room for Death, 
Nor atom that his might could render void: 
Thou—Thon art Being and Breath, 
And what Thou art may never be destroyed. 


es 


Katuarine Lee Bares. 
Wellesley College. 
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Reminiscences. By Lyman Abbott. Houghton Mifflin Company. Bos- 
ton. 1915. $3.50 net. 


This is a delightful volume. Not a history of the author’s times in 
any strict sense, not a carefully documented autobiography, it is exactly 
what its title implies. The author gives his recollections of men and 
events, as interpreted by his own varied experiences, and illuminated by 
the ripened judgments of mature reflection. His own changeful 
career, as a country boy, a youthful student in our largest city, a legal 
practitioner, a minister of the Gospel, an editorial interpreter and leader 
of public thought, and an eager, though well-balanced, advocate of 
progress in many fields, has given him unusual acquaintance with the 
changes, social, intellectual, industrial, political, and religious, of the 
last sixty years. It is primarily as a record of an unusually full life of 
service—a life probably possible only in America—that the volume 
appeals to the reader. No one can rise from its perusal without having 
enjoyed Dr. Abbott’s companionship. It is scarcely less an interpreta- 
tion of two generations in American national life, strikingly suggestive 
in its indication of the magnitude of the changes which the flight of 
years has wrought in almost every department of national thought. 
One lays down the volume with a profound impression of the unlikeness 
of the world of Dr. Abbott’s later years to that of his youthful 
experiences, and it is seldom that the contrast has been so strongly 
accentuated. 

A gratifying, though unconscious, trait of Dr. Abbott is his generous 
and loyal relationships to those who were in any way associated with 
him, especially to those joined by kinship. His indebtedness to his father, 
his brothers, his wife, not to speak of many remoter associates, gives an 
impression of a nature singularly dependent on the aid of others, yet 
thoroughly its own master; of one whose relation to his fellows was 
trustful, yet without sacrifice of essential individuality of judgment. 
Probably the most illuminating chapters to the thoughtful reader of the 
‘Reminiscences,’ and clearly those most carefully elaborated by the 
author, are those entitled “An Industrial Revolution,’ ‘‘A Political 
Revolution,” and “A Religious Revolution,’ in which Dr. Abbott 
attempts to sum up the changes which he has witnessed in these three 
fields of activity. The reader will turn, however, with greater enter- 
tainment, if with less profit perhaps, to those in which he pictures his 
boyhood home in rural Maine, to the vivid description of the New York 
of his college days and early law practice, to his attempts to aid the 
cause of reconstruction after the Civil War, and to the experiences of the 
young minister in an Indiana parish. Few men have tried more occupa- 
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tions, with measurable success, before finding their real vocation in life 
than Dr. Abbott, and few have reaped more of permanent value from 
the various contemporary enterprises in which their activities have been 
enlisted. 

The author has had the rare faculty, in this volume, of making the 
reader feel that he has enjoyed a long, unhurried conversation, in the 
ease of the writer’s study, of a quiet evening, in which he has been privi- 
leged to see men and events, not as a professed historian would present 
them, but as they appear in retrospect to a genial and kindly veteran of 
insatiable intellectual curiosity and unquenchable optimism, who has had 
a real share in that which he narrates. 

Witiiston WALKER. 

Yale University. 


My Childhood. By Maxim Gorky. The Century Company. 1915. 
$2.00 net. 


“My Childhood” is an example of autobiography for art’s sake. It 
would be highly disappointing to one who should turn to it to learn the 
facts of the life of the writer—even so much as his name. Nothing is 
recorded for the sake of the fact. There is little or nothing in the way 
of organization of the whole for effect—the effect is that of the separate 
scenes. What we have is the storehouse from which Gorky draws his 
material for his work. Knowing the work, one need not be surprised at 
the contents of the storehouse. The dominant impression of the book 
is one of sordid horror. The fascination of it is that of a danse 
macabre. Rarely there occur passages that have the charm of beauty, 
such as the child’s impressions of night and the dawn out of doors. 
These have something of the quality of certain passages of Tchaikovsky's 
music: wistfulness, yearning, with despair and death visible through 
them. 

First enter life and death, manacled together; a woman is writhing in 
childbirth on the floor beside the sardonically smiling corpse of her 
husband: 


The next impression which my memory retains is a deserted corner in 
a cemetery on a rainy day. I am standing by a slippery mound of earth 
and looking into the pit wherein they have thrown the coffin of my father. 
At the bottom there is a quantity of water, and there are also frogs, two 
of which have even jumped on to the yellow lid of the coffin. . . . The 
gravediggers bending nearly double began to fling the lumps of earth 
on the coffin rapidly, striking the frogs, which were leaping against the 
sides of the pit. . . . As we went along, I asked grandmother, “Will 


those frogs ever be able to get out?” 
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“Never,” she answered, “God bless them.” 

A few days later my mother and grandmother took me aboard a steam- 
boat, where we had a tiny cabin. 

My little brother Maxim was dead, and lay on a table in the corner, 
wrapped in white, and wound about with red tape. Climbing on to the 
bundles and trunks, I looked out of the port-hole, which seemed to me 
exactly like the eye of a horse. Muddy, frothy water streamed 


unceasingly down the pane. 


From this, the narrative moves rapidly and steadily through number- 
less scenes of unfailing vividness and terror, involving the torture of 
children, brutal jokes on the helpless, violent death by accident, a care- 
fully planned attempt at murder, long-simmering quarrels boiling over in 
sordid violence, a hideous suicide, scenes arising from every human emo- 
tion that is ugly, and one or two that are not. These scenes are strung on 
threads of character, the main one that of the grandmother, a soul head 
and shoulders in stature over all others in the book, almost heroic enough 
to make the narrative worth while as a background. Less distinct is 
the figure of the mother, with a suggestion of inscrutability in its vague- 
ness. The child, Gorky, is nearly as abstract as a point of view; there 
is the childlike acuteness of vision, baffling mixture of imagination and 
sense of fact, and absence of criticism of life—merely observation and 
record. 

Gorky himself calls it “an intense, varied, inexpressibly strange life” 
which “flowed on with an astonishing rapidity’’: 


It reminded me of a crude story, well told by a good-natured but irri- 
tatingly truthful genius. Now, in recalling the past, I myself find it 
difficult to believe, at this distance of time, that things really were as 
they were, and I have longed to dispute or reject the facts—the cruelty 
of the drab existence of an unwelcome relation is too painful to contem- 
plate. But truth is stronger than pity, and besides, I am not writing 
about myself, but about that narrow, stifling environment of unpleasant 
impressions in which lived—aye, and to this day lives—the average 
Russian of this class. 


But to the American reader it is anything but drab. It is like the horrors 
of Poe, translated into concrete terms and presented on the cinemato- 
graph—a phantasmagoria of gigantic figures, shadows appallingly real, 
streaming and flickering past the eyes without pause but with dreamlike 
incoherences. To say that the effect is like that of a nightmare of unsur- 
passed vividness, expresses the imaginative quality of the book, but not 
its realism. Sense of fact makes the oppressive horror of the narrative, 
just as in the dream the dawning sense of horror at what you have 
done comes with the return of the normal inhibitions before the full 
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return of normal consciousness. The reader of the book is moving in a 
world of demons at whose diablerie there is no one to shudder but him- 
self. Sense of fact makes the difference in effect between these horrors 
and such as Poe’s, for these inhuman creatures are solidly human on the 
physical side, and their performances show a realistic lack of significance, 
as if a dozen of Poe’s tales were sawed 





of arrangement for pattern 
like a puzzle picture, and the pieces jumbled together. 

This is the environment, Gorky tells us, in which the average Russian 
of his class lives. The immediate reflection in the reader’s mind is that 
a society which feeds its artists on such impressions will inevitably have 
the art that Russia has. Of course, Gorky is in one respect an excep- 
tion; his class, the class of society from which he sprang, is the lowest. 
But his art, though strongly individual, seems to a foreigner thoroughly 
characteristic of his nation. If one may judge Russian art from the 
examples of it which reach us, horror and gloom are inevitable in it; of 
beauty there is much; but is there anything in it anywhere that rises 
from light-heartedness? 

Rospert P. Urter. 

Amherst College. 


History of the Norwegian People. By Knut Gjerset. The Macmillan 
Company. New York. 1915. 2 volumes. $8.00 net. 

Scandinavia of the Scandinavians. By Henry Goddard Leach. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1915. $1.50 net. 


The publication of these two excellent books is opportune. From the 
welter of the war of the great nations, and the confused reports of the 
events on its widely separated scenes, we are glad to turn our thoughts 
even now to the small neutral peoples of Europe, which, though touched 
by the shadow of trial and suffering, are still oases of peace. And 
when, after the war is at last ended, travel abroad for health or pleasure 
again becomes possible and convenient, the Scandinavian countries will 
surely attract many, who will desire not only to enjoy beautiful scenery 
and the charm of other forms of life, but also to understand and interpret 
rightly what they may observe of these forms,— interesting phenomena, 
political, social, economic, artistic. To such these books will be welcome 


as trustworthy guides. 

They are complementary. Professor Gjerset unrolls the whole fasci- 
nating panorama of Norwegian history, exhibiting the development of 
Norway's present from a long and changeful past. But as this cannot 
be done without at the same time pretty full presentation of the past 
of Sweden and of Denmark, the outlines of the history of the “brother- 
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peoples” are also given to the reader. Dr. Leach presents a picture, 
complete and minutely detailed, of what each of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries is now, in character and achievement, in manufacture and commerce, 
in literature and art. Both authors are objective and sympathetic. 

This “History of the Norwegian People” is the first full account of 
the entire history of Norway written in English with adequate scholar- 
ship and thoroughness. It is the authoritative result of long study of 
the original sources and the works of Scandinavian historians, for all 
of which exhaustive bibliographical references are furnished in foot- 
notes. The harvested fruits of great labor are given to the reader with 
conservative judgment and in a style always clear and agreeable, and often 
interestingly vivid. A desirable addition would be an alphabetical list 
of the Norwegian words used in the text, with explanations or references 
to the pages where such are given, and an English rendering, as nearly 
equivalent as possible. The title of Professor Gjerset’s book is signifi- 
cant. It is not so much of kings and wars and territorial changes he 
would write, as of “the more important phases of the people’s life, 
to show the development of their institutions and culture, their life at 
home, and their activity and influence abroad.” He does, indeed, guide 
the reader with careful competence through the mists of early legend 
and the later mazes of politics, dynastic complications, and wars both 
domestic and foreign. But his chief desire is to set forth luminously 
the racial characteristics, the conditions, and the causes which through 
a long development, continuous, even if at times seemingly checked or 
diverted, have produced the modern democratic society of Norway, with 
its material strength and spiritual wealth. 

Of the Viking expeditions to Ireland and the islands, to France, 
Spain, England, and Scotland, to Russia with the founding of the 
Russian kingdom, to the Mediterranean and the Black Sea; of the estab- 
lishment of kingdoms in Normandy and Great Britain; of the later 
colonization of Greenland and the discovery of the mainland of North 
America, the splendid, romantic story is told. But the real importance 
of it all for Professor Gjerset is that “the Scandinavians became leaders 
in navigation, commerce, and discovery, and developed a system of laws 
and government, which has left deep and lasting traces wherever perma- 
nent Viking settlements were founded’; and that by contact with the 
south and west “a new culture was produced, which soon placed the 
peoples of the north in the front rank of enlightened and progressive 
nations,” so that “Norway and her colony Iceland became the centre of 
literary activity in northern Europe during the Middle Ages.” After 
a clear presentation of the period of the union of Norway with Denmark 
from the close of the fourteenth century to the year 1814, of the politics, 
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the agricultural, commercial, and industrial growth, and the spiritual 
renascence of Norway in its federated union with Sweden during the 
nineteenth century, of the dissolution of that union in 1905, and of 
political and social conditions until 1914, Professor Gjerset concludes 
with a brief account of the more recent Norwegian immigration to the 
United States. 

Mr. Leach is thoroughly qualified by long study and some years of 
residence there to paint the pictures of modern “Scandinavia of the 
Scandinavians.” He has accomplished his task with completeness, sure 
drawing of characteristic lines, and faithful coloring. The book is 
packed with information, given in terms of detailed statistics, of descrip- 
tion, of personal, intimate observation, and with the aid of good illus- 
trations and maps. The manner of treatment and the style are lucid 
and fresh, beguiling the reader into pleased acceptance of the mass 
of instruction imparted to him. 

After a brief general introduction, Denmark is exhibited in the first 
of the three nearly equal main parts of the work. Of this democratic 
monarchy the form of government, the political parties, and the recent 
political issues are discussed. Mr. Leach has sketched for the reader 
the remarkable material regeneration since the defeat in the war of 
1864, which has made the small nation one of the richest per capita 
in Europe, and the state educational system, culminating in the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. The “folk high schools,” or rural colleges, of 
Denmark are unique. They have reconciled the drudgery of farm life 
with ideal thinking, and are nurseries of true liberalism and patriotism. 
Interesting, indeed, are the brief accounts next given of Danish home life, 
and the two chapters on literature “before and after Brandes,” and 
on art, architecture, and music. The second part of Mr. Leach’s book 
shows in like manner the characteristic elements of present-day Norway. 
More space is given to literature and art, and, naturally enough, to the 
beauty of the scenery, to the delights of travel on mountain, valley, and 
fjord, and to the varied sports of summer and winter, while the sea adds 
its tale of fisheries and shipping, of exploration and adventure. A 
slightly larger canvas in the concluding part of the book is occupied by 
the land and life of Sweden. In political constitution and language 
more conservative, Sweden is still soundly progressive. Characteristic 
features here are sloyd, great endowments for science, literature, and 
art, notable achievements in scientific discovery and in invention, the 
electrification of railroads by the use of water power, the rational 
exploitation of mines and forests. 

The last chapter, which describes the spell of Midsummer Eve in 
Dalecarlia, with the oldtime customs of its folk-festival so reminiscent 
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of the pagan past, impresses upon us the thought of how the past is 
always framed within the present. To see and feel this in Scandinavia 
the two books here noticed should help the thoughtful traveller. 
ArtHur H. Parmer. 
Yale University. 


Constantinople Old and New. By H. G. Dwight. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. New York. 1915. $5.00 net. 


One wonders what Charles Lamb would have said to that monstrosity 
of the modern library—the so-called “book of travel.” It is usually 
neither strong-backed nor neat-bound in the sense in which the fastidious 
Elia understood these desiderata; and in contrast to its preposterous 
bulk and wrist-breaking weight, its contents are too often a negligible 
quantity. Obviously, the publishers did not see their way to keep Mr. 
Dwight’s “Constantinople Old and New” from conforming in outward 
appearance to this type of “literature.” Yet in the matter of text, a 
glance will show that it is very far from a “book of travel.” It is, 
indeed, a book of sojourn. The author frequently refers to himself as a 
“romantic impressionist.”” While this is true enough in a sense, it should 
be remembered that his impressions are not those of the casual tourist but 
of a confirmed loiterer, whose knowledge of this great city is as broad 
as it is intimate. 

In large part, the charm of Constantinople lies in her past—a past 
which, fortunately for the visitor, she has never been able to live down. 
It is impossible to get away from the history of the scene. In Constanti- 
nople one turns as naturally to von Hammer as one does in New York 
to the author of “post impressions’; and no book on the capital of the 
Eastern Empire would be complete which did not take account of its 
historical aspects. Mr. Dwight, while not a professed antiquarian, has 
absorbed so much of the Byzantine and the Turkish traditions as to be a 
trusty guide along a difficult path, and his feeling for his subject makes 
him an eminently pleasant one. Among other things, we owe him a 
debt of gratitude for taking us into his confidence about his reading. His 
“Constantinople Book-Shelf,” which is more a confession than a bib- 
liography, tempts especially with its titles of French and German and 
even Turkish authors in translation—not forgetting novelists—who have 
written on the arts and crafts, the literature and life as well as the 
history, of this famous centre of culture and empire. 

At the moment of writing, the fate of the Turkish capital is shrouded 
in dense uncertainty. All that one can safely say is that its future can 
hardly be as amazing as its ‘past—or as picturesque. Whatever its 
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political status after the war, it will undoubtedly become rapidly mod- 
ernized, and thus stands to lose much of its strange, archaic beauty. It 
cannot be long before factory chimneys and office buildings will tower 
above the mosques of the sultans on the heights of Stamboul, and before 
wharves and warehouses will crowd out the water-side villas and the 
coffee-terraces on the banks of the Bosphorus. Hence we are particu- 
larly fortunate in having in permanent form such a record as Mr. 
Dwight’s of Constantinople in this last, if somewhat bedraggled, phase 
of imperial grandeur. 

About the Turk as ruler, there is perhaps only one opinion—not count- 
ing his own opinion, which will probably never be known to us. About 
the Turk in private life, there are in general two opinions—the view of 
the man who does not know him and the view of the man who does. To 
the latter class Mr. Dwight belongs. This remark is not inspired by 
the fact that the author preserves throughout the book a certain tolerant 
attitude towards the Turk. Latterly, it has come to be the fashion to 
say that anyone who puts in a single good word for the Turk under- 
stands him. This, of course, is arrant nonsense, and has led to not a 
little confusion of issues. It is, however, a sign of an encouraging state 
of mind. Probably there is no other nationality of equal historical 
importance about which Americans know less. The Turk has not 
migrated to our shores, and we have not travelled to his. We know 
nothing of his history, his language, or his mores at first hand; and 
what we have heard at second hand has been chiefly through the reports 
of his mortal enemies. Othello’s “malignant and a turban’d Turk” is 
not yet obsolete in the Western imagination. But though the Turk of 
Mr. Dwight’s pages is neither turbaned nor malignant, he is by no means 
the romantic hero of Loti and the sentimentalists. Mr. Dwight knows 
the Ottoman temper far too well not to see its failings as well as its 
amenities; and we are indebted to him for a consistent and discerning 
portrait of both the Young Turk and the Turk of the ancien régime. 

In style, too, “Constantinople Old and New” is far removed from 
the commonplace volume of travels. It is pleasantly free from word- 
pictures, sentimental exaggeration, and what is vulgarly called “elo- 
quence.” It is agreeable where it is not distinguished; and frequent 
citations of Eastern idioms and sayings give it quaintness at times and 
color. As an interpreter of the unknown, the author has the unusual 
qualification of a real sensibility to the mood of his subject combined 
with a feeling for fidelity to fact. Nowhere will be found so well 
depicted the manners and customs of the Turkish capital of yes- 
terday. Indeed, Mr. Dwight has done his work with so much taste and 
thoroughness that there seems no need of its being done again. 

Heven McArEe. 

New Haven. 
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Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale Babylonian Collection. By Albert 
T. Clay. Yale University Press. New Haven. 1915. $5.00 net. 


This is the latest volume of the Yale Oriental Series, and the first in 
the series of Babylonian texts. One does not know which to admire the 
more, the energy and discrimination which have built up in so short a 
time at Yale one of the finest collections of Babylonian antiquities in the 
country, or the skill and learning with which some of its treasures are 
in this volume presented to the public. Since the new century came in, 
there have been in the field of Babylonian research but two publications 
that could compare with this one in importance—Scheil’s edition of the 
laws of Hammurabi in 1902, and Poebel’s “Historical and Grammatical 
Texts” in 1914. Scheil’s publication was unique; he had the most 
important archaeological discovery of a century to present. In reading 
Professor Clay’s book, one is amazed that so young a museum has become 
the possessor of historical treasures which touch every period of Baby- 
lonian history. Here are inscriptions so old that they verge upon the 
primitive pictographic script. Two new inscriptions cf Entemena are 
presented, new texts of Naram-Sin, Gudea, one of a hitherto unknown 
king of Gutium, and inscriptions of other kings dcwn to Nabonidos, the 
last monarch of the Neo-Babylonian kingdom. There is also a building 
inscription from the Seleucid time, dated in 244 B. C. Not the least of 
the contributions to history made by the volume is a tablet containing 
the names and lengths of the reigns of the kings of the dynasty of Larsa, 
which, when combined with other known data, fixes the chronology of 
nearly three centuries of Babylonian history that was previously in con- 
fusion. Another inscription in Sumerian contains a prototype of some 
of the laws of Hammurabi’s famous code. 

Two inscriptions contain word-lists from the time of the dynasty of 
Ur about 2400 B. C. Another text presents a new syllabary in which 
there are more than 320 lines of writing, each giving the definition of 
an ideogram in Sumerian and Semitic. The text supplies a number of 
new words. Of special interest to students of the Bible is a text which 
gives additional proof that Belshazzar, although not king (as stated in 
the Book of Daniel), was so powerful a prince as to be associated with 
the king, his father, in the thought of a loyal subject, whose dream was 
held to betoken the prosperity of the two. A series of tablets from the 
temple at Erech records a list of offerings for each day of several 
months. It appears from the list that special offerings were made on 
the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth of each month. 
This may indicate that some special sanctity attached to every seventh 
day, though, as Professor Clay notes, that sanctity did not, as in the case 
of the Hebrew Sabbath, involve a cessation from labor, for it is well 
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known from the dates of thousands of contract tablets that business was 
transacted on every day of every month. These texts are a welcome 
addition to the data on a much debated topic. 

This brief survey calls attention to but a fraetion of the important 
material in Professor Clay’s volume. For the technical scholar it has 
many other treasures. The copies are made with Professor Clay’s char- 
acteristic accuracy and delicacy of touch; transliterations, translations, 
and notes are the work of an accomplished scholar. All the important 
texts are translated, so that the material is placed within reach of every 
student of history or of the Bible. 

Grorce A. Barton. 

Bryn Mawr College. 


Electoral Reform in England and Wales. By Cliarles Seymour. Yale 
University Press. New Haven. 1915. $2.50 net. 


The last time that Great Britain was fighting long and desperately for 
its national existence, not one in five hundred of the men who were of 
Wellington’s armies could ever hope to vote at an election for a member 
of the House of Commons. The same was true of the men who were 
pressed for the fleet. The war with Napoleon came at the end of the 
era—nearly three centuries long—of rotten boroughs and of control of 
both the House of Commons and the House of Lords by the landed 
aristocracy, with some little part in this control in the last half of the 
eighteenth century by wealthy men of the commercial class. To-day of 
the married men—men who are bouseholders—who are of the three and 
a half million troops raised in the United Kingdom for the war with 
the central powers, there must be less than one per cent who are not 
on the electoral rolls of the borough and county divisions in which they 
have their homes. All the reforms which brought about this sweeping 
change from the electoral England of the days of the long war with 
France to those of the electoral England of the present war were made 
between 1882 and 1885. This transformation of England from a country 
where the aristocracy ruled, and ruled in its own peculiar way, to a 
country in which a cabinet cannot survive for a month unless the 
democracy is behind it, was made within a period of little more than 
half a century. Nearly three-fourths of the transfer of power was made 
during the long reign of Queen Victoria; for except for the plural voters’ 
bill, a measure now hung up in Parliament owing to the war—there have 
been no changes in the electoral law since the last extension of the 
franchise and redistribution of seats in 1884-1885. It needed much 
more than the extensions of the franchise in 1882, 1867, and 1885 to 
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transfer political power from the landed aristocracy to householders in 
the borough and county divisions; and the pre-eminent value of Mr. 
Seymour's “Electoral Reform in England and Wales” is that it traces 
with much clear and always interesting detail, all the reforms in the 
representative system since 1832 which have not only bestowed the 
parliamentary vote on all male householders and a small proportion of 
lodgers, but made it possible for democracy in the mining and industrial 
constituencies to get itself directly represented in Parliament. 

In the present House of Commons—that elected in December, 1910,— 
there are forty representatives of labor, mostly men who before they 
were of the House of Commons had long been active in the trade union 
movement. The extensions of the franchise in 1832, 1867, and 1885 
alone would not have made this large direct representation of labor pos- 
sible. As the experience cf labor candidates at the first election after 
the extension of the franchise in 1867 abundantly proved, a large direct 
representation of labor would have been impossible had there not also 
been in the years from 1832 to 1885 radical changes in the laws govern- 
ing the procedure of the registration courts; drastic, far-reaching, and 
really effective laws for weeding out the almost general and gross cor- 
ruption that had so long characterized the representative system as it 
was developed, or rather warped, from the beginning of the sixteenth 
century to 1882; the substitution of voting by ballot for open voting; 
and also three redistributions of seats all in favor of boroughs and 
county divisions in which industrial wage-earners are overwhelmingly in 
a majority. In the general histories of the nineteenth century, most 
emphasis is usually laid on the three extensions of the franchise. The 
acts of 1882, 1867, and 1884-1885 are regarded as the laws that by the 
end of the nineteenth century had established present-day electoral con- 
ditions in England, and so far as the House of Commons is concerned, 
had substituted democracy for aristocracy. In general histories there is 
a good reason for this emphasis on the three extensions of the franchise, 
because public attention was long concentrated on the agitations for these 
reforms, and on the party conflicts in Parliament that preceded the 
enactment of these laws. But even specialists on the English represen- 


tative system—vwriters of monographs on the reforms of 1882, 1867, and 
1884-1885—while giving attention to the redistribution of electoral 
power that was made at the time of the extensions of the franchise, have 
ignored the organization, procedure, and work of the registration courts, 
which hold their sessions each year in every parliamentary constituency ; 
and no writer on the electoral system of England before Mr. Seymour had 
ever attempted a history of the enactment and working of the legislation 
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by which corruption has at last been eradicated from the politically dis- 
reputable boroughs that survived the Reform Act of 1882. In a word. 
the comprehensiveness and completeness of Mr. Seymour’s book put it in 
a class by itself; for within the compass of 564 pages he sketches 
the long out-worn system on which the House of Commons was elected 
before 1882; describes with adequate detail the three extensions of the 
franchise, and analyzes the redistribution of electoral power that accom- 
panied each of these extensions; writes the history of the registration 
courts; and by his study of the working of the laws for weeding out 
corruption adds quite a new chapter to the history of the representative 
system, and also a chapter of exceptional interest in the social history of 
England. Moreover, Mr. Seymour completely proves his thesis that the 
process by which electoral power in England was transferred from the 
landed and commercial aristocracy to the mass of the people was a 
gradual process, and a process which can be rightly understood only if 
we appreciate that it was effected in various departments of the electoral 
system, and did not depend only on legislation which merely lowered 
the electoral qualifications and added large and hitherto unrepresented 
classes to the electorate. 


Epwarp Porritt. 
Hartford. 


Schools of Tomorrow. By John Dewey and Evelyn Dewey. E. P. 
Dutton & Company. New York. $1.50 net. 


In this book Professor Dewey and his daughter discuss his favorite 
subject, the nature of the educative process, and no one is, or perhaps 
ever has been, better fitted than he by philosophic insight and large 
experience in actual school-keeping to write upon it. Like all who 
belong to the modern school of educators, he is somewhat indebted to 
Rousseau for his point of view. That radical insisted that the education 
of his day was a failure because it tried to perform the alchemist’s feat 
of transmuting children into adults without allowing them to grow up 
as children. It is ever trying, he said, to fasten the accomplishments of 
adults upon children without giving them any chance to live according 
to their own nature. It proceeds very much as a farmer would if he cut 
the young grass when it was but two inches high hoping to make hay 
thereby or if he harnessed his four-months-old colt to the plough. “Let 
him first be a child,” is therefore the battle-cry of this company of 
educators. As soon as we take this point of view we find our work cut 
out for us. “Study the child,” said Rousseau, “for it is plain that you 
know nothing about him.” 
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It is more than a hundred years since Rousseau devised this pro- 
gramme. Much has been done since in studying children, but relatively 
little in providing in school what children need as they go along and 
substituting it for what their teachers conceive that children must know 
when they are grown up. Yet most of these adult ideas are beyond 
their grasp, and it is only by confining ourselves to the needs of the 
child that we can really teach him. “The greatest, the most important, 
the most useful rule in education is: Do not save time, but lose it.’ It 
is this different training which Professor Dewey studies, and which he 
illustrates by describing the work of certain progressive schools in which 
it obtains. To learn to think, we must use our limbs, our senses, our 
bodily organs, for these are the tools of intellect. The first requirement 
of this kind of education then is activity, for it is by what we do that we 
learn, not only to do, but to know. Meaningless phrases and study 
which is mere verbalism are accordingly banished. 

The book is prophetic; it describes what is being done in certain 
schools of to-day as what will be done in all schools to-morrow, in the 
conviction that all child-forcing schools must inevitably become schools 
in which children are allowed to grow. The schools whose work is 
described differ in details; in general outline they are much the same. 
They agree in believing that the child is best prepared to be an adult 
by being occupied with that which has meaning to him as a child. They 
substitute activities for results, things done for lessons memorized, the 
natural penalties of anti-social conduct for arbitrary punishments, 
problems for assignments, discovery for telling, physical freedom for 
sitting still, the open book recitation for the closed book quiz, and the 
actual performance of work for formal examinations. Such a school is 
in the active voice. Its pupils find it more interesting than any other 
place they know. Stupidity-breeding-dulness is banished; both minds 
and bodies work. 

“There are three things about the old-fashioned school which must be 
changed if schools are to reflect modern society; first, the subject matter, 
second, the way the teacher handles it, and third, the way the pupils 
handle it. The subject matter will not be altered as to name. Reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and geography will always be needed, but their sub- 
stance will be greatly altered and added to. In the first place, modern 
society realizes that the care and growth of the body are just as impor- 
tant as the development of the mind; more so, for the latter is dependent 
upon the former, so schools will become places for children to learn to 
live physically as well as mentally.” There is a difficulty in all this. 
If we grant, as we do, that education should be based upon the nature of 
the child and that it is his nature to train himself for adult life 
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by playing at the activities of his elders in a very meaningful fashion, 
how are we going to provide him sufficient opportunities to see 
the adult activities which he ought to rehearse, and how are we 
going to provide sufficient opportunity for him to play at them? 
Children became men at Sparta by playing at being soldiers, they 
became men at Carthage by playing with boats along the seashore, 
and Plato tells us that whatever they are to do in later life they should 
play at it in the nursery. Now, as long as folks lived in open order, this 
wholesome method of growth was possible; but now when men live in 
closed ranks and society is rather more of a word than a fact which is 
patent to children, the possibility of organizing their activities in profit- 
able ways is exceedingly difficult. If they could all be taken to the 
country in the morning and brought back at night, as Mr. Search sug- 
gested, much could be accomplished for them. As it is, our problem is 
not so much what we should do as how we should do it. I do not feel 
that this last question is answered by the book as satisfactorily as the 
first one is. To be sure, the experimenting of all of us is required to 
answer it. Professor Dewey has stated the problem and sketched the 
outlines of its answer, and because this book does that I regard its 
appearance as perhaps the most significant educational event of the year. 
Its publisher should have supplied it with an index before he sent it 
into the world. 
Ernest C. Moore. 
Harvard University. 


The House On Henry Street. By Lillian D. Wald. Henry Holt & 
Company. New York. 1915. $2.00 net. 


The appeal of a little child for help for her very sick mother was the 
beginning of the House on Henry Street. The young trained nurse in 
New York City, whose “inexperience was startled into thought” as she 
followed the child through the streets of the lower East Side, and faced 
finally in the tragic home conditions the challenge of social responsibility 
for human misery, made up her mind at once to live in the neighborhood, 
to take care of its sick, and “to contribute to it her citizenship.” As a 
result of this vision and the practical plan for its realization, the 
visiting-nurse service was established on a basis whose feasibility and 
effectiveness have been demonstrated in its growth and its continued 
usefulness. 

As it was not an elaborate, preconceived social programme but rather 
the inspiration of a single, illuminating experience which led Miss Wald 
to take this first step, so the story of the House on Henry Street 
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demonstrates again and again how new social movements with momentous 
consequences have their beginnings in knowledge of the real experiences 
of real people. It was Louis’s shame at not knowing how to read the 
names of the streets on the lamp-posts, because he had “a bad head,” 
and the teacher always sent him home instead of having him cured, which 
set Miss Wald to thinking about the social responsibilities of the school. 
The decision to keep records of other children who were excluded from 
school for medical reasons enabled the nurses finally to give evidence 
useful to the department of health in securing an appropriation for the 
first school doctors in New York City, and the organization of medical 
inspection was the result. But medical examination must be followed 
by treatment if inspection is to mean more than exclusion from the class- 
room, and it was a nurse from Henry Street Settlement who was able to 
demonstrate the value of nursing service in the schools, thus leading 
directly to an appropriation for the employment in New York of ‘“‘the 
first municipalized school nurses in the world, now a feature of medical 
school supervision in many communities in this country and in Europe.” 

Many other social movements have had their beginnings in Henry 
Street or have been accelerated by the convincing insight of the workers 
there. Miss Wald and her co-workers have had an important share in 
the establishment of milk stations and the development of the accom- 
panying service of the nurse in educating mothers in the care of their 
children, the regulation of the practice of midwifery, and later the 
establishment of a school for midwives, the development of the visiting- 
nurse service in rural communities under the auspices of the Red Cross, 
the organization of a similar service by a large life insurance company, 
and, finally, the formation of the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing to give guidance and inspiration to the many nurses now 
enlisted in the public health movement throughout the country. 

But it is not only to the public health movement that this settlement 
has contributed. Its small back yard became a playground, later called 
by the president of the Nationa] Playground Association “the Bunker 
Hill of playgrounds,” and in this and other practical ways, Henry 
Street has helped to secure small parks and playgrounds and recreation 
centres for New York. A teacher in the neighborhood first brought to 
the residents the realization of the special needs of the defective children 
who were then enrolled in the classes with normal children. The settle- 
ment helped to carry out plans for an experimental class in a near-by 
public school; and from this experiment there developed a separate 
department for classes for defectives in the school system. For the 
child who works, valiant service has been done by this same method of 
knowing the facts and bearing witness to the need for change. So 
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important a Federal organization as the Children’s Bureau had its begin- 
nings in Miss Wald’s conception of the need for it; and her active 
interest both as an individual and as a member of the National Child 
Labor Committee was an important factor in its establishment. But no 
more characteristic expression of the spirit of the House and its chief 
comrade could be described than its interpretation of the value of the 
immigrants’ contribution to American life. Especially have the settle- 
ment residents felt the power of the idealism of the “friends of Russian 
freedom.” They have recognized in the Russian revolution a spiritual 
power which they count among the social forces on the lower East Side 
of New York. 

These twenty years or more of the life of the House on Henry Street 
have been a period of social awakening. That progress may come from 
insight into real needs and the friendly action required to meet them 
rather than from elaborate social programmes seems to be the meaning 
of this biography—a biography not of Miss Wald, although hers is the 
guiding inspiration, but of Russian immigrants, of young working girls 
just beginning to see a vision of united action in the labor movement, 
of little children working too early and too long, of Louis and the little 
girl who first found out where to go for help and thus unconsciously 
began the story. 


Mary Van KLeEcEck. 
New York City. 


What Should I Believe?; What May I Hope? By George Trumbull 
Ladd. Longmans, Green & Company. New York. 1915. $1.50 
net each. 


With these volumes Professor Ladd completes the series in which he 
undertook to discuss the problems of knowledge, conduct, faith, and hope 
as personal problems for every thoughtful man who would order his life 
aright and not be either a fool or a dupe. The two preceding volumes, 
“What Can I Know?” and “What Ought I to Do?,” treated their prob- 
lems as independently as possible; but they were both, in a sort, pre- 
liminary to the third, “What Should I Believe?” For knowledge and 
morality imply belief and develop ideals which are among its most 
important objects; they are mutually interdependent, and in the question 
of belief all the other questions are concentrated. On the other hand, 
“What May I Hope?” proposes a problem which, however interesting, 
is in a sense subsidiary; for, as Professor Ladd points out, the justifica- 
tion of hope has no other rational basis than that of the beliefs on which 
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the hope is founded. This volume, therefore, is in the nature of a supple- 
ment. We live by our faiths. The great question is, What beliefs can 
and ought I, as a rational being, to hold and act on? 

This being so, we are justified in regarding the third volume as the 
culminating volume of the series. How does Professor Ladd deal with 
the question? He begins by a psychological definition of belief as an 
attitude of mind, distinguishing it from knowing, guessing, and ‘‘trow- 
ing’; he then discusses the so-called will to believe, showing both its 
place and its limitations, insisting that belief should be reasonable and 
indicating the nature of this demand; then follows a chapter on the 
distinction between the lesser and the greater beliefs, between those that 
are private, trivial, and transitory and those that are persistent, pro- 
found, and universal. On this distinction all the rest of the discussion 
turns. The greater beliefs form the subjects of the last three chapters; 
they are beliefs scientific and social, the faiths of morality and the 
faiths of religion. The whole argument leads up to the vindication of 
these beliefs and especially of the religious belief in God, a faith which 
animates and crowns all the higher beliefs of humanity. In these chap- 
ters, then, the reader will find the author’s main answer to the question, 
What should I believe? But there is a previous question—namely, What 
is it that constitutes the reasonableness of any belief? What is the 
criterion of reasonableness? This question is touched on in various 
contexts and is treated at length in the fourth chapter. 

In discussing the question of reasonableness, Professor Ladd is at his 
best. He refuses to acknowledge any single criterion; neither intellect 
alone, nor sentiment, nor will furnishes the supreme test; yet nothing 
but mischief can come from belittling any one of them. If a single for- 
mula were proposed, it would probably, in the spirit of the author, 
embody some such general conception as this: the progressive harmoniza- 
tion of all the diverse interests of the complex and manifoldly related 
developing personality. Professor Ladd never loses sight of the dynamic 
unity of the soul in its various forms of functioning. He recognizes, of 
course, the distinction between the causes of belief and the reasons for 
belief; but he holds that to some extent causes, in certain circumstances, 
are reasons. Thus beliefs inculcated in childhood, beliefs that are agree- 
able and beliefs founded on custom and convention, are not altogether 
unreasonable, though they must not be allowed to interfere with the 
principle of progress. The chief tests of reasonableness, however, are 
these—the correspondence of the belief with the knowledge derived from 
our own experience or from the experience of others, satisfaction afforded 
to the sentiments and the judgments of value attached to ideals, and 
assistance rendered by the beliefs in the conduct of life. It is clear, 
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therefore, that according to Professor Ladd belief may reasonably at 
times go beyond the evidence available regarding the truth of what is 
believed. Especially in the ease of the higher beliefs, the function of 
reason is not to “prove” but to purify and support them. The problem, 
then, seems ultimately to turn on the validity we ascribe to our judgments 
of value. There are certain faiths, Professor Ladd says in effect, which 
have preference at the bar of intellect. They have their sources in the 
supreme interests of the personal life and are indispensable to its highest 
and noblest development; they belong, he says, to the very substance of 
the self. If we ask for the evidence of this, appeal is made to psycholog- 
ical analysis and to history, that is, to fact. Such evidence may be 
convincing to one who acknowledges its value; but suppose its value is 
disputed; is there then any standard to which the evaluation of all values 
may demonstrably be referred? Probably not. Our faith is measured 
by values, but the measure of value seems to be our faith. Professor 
Ladd does not draw this conclusion, nor does he raise the question. He 
holds, apparently, that value imports choice and that the general satis- 
faction of the demands of life justifies the preference. 

The volume “What May I Hope?” begins with a discussion, rare 
in contemporary literature, of the nature and sources of hope, the con- 
clusion as to its nature being that it can be known only as uniquely 
experienced, but that its more noteworthy ingredients are desire, expecta- 
tion, and a certain attitude of trust. Chapters follow on the rights and 
limitations of hoping, on the assuranee of hope, and on its practical uses; 
whereupon, in the concluding chapters, the author treats of the greater 
hopes of humanity, seientific, political, and social, including the hopes 
of moral perfection, of immortality, and of a divine kingdom. On all of 
these topics he discourses wisely, sanely, and in a spirit that is practically 
helpful. The gist of the argument is expressed in these sentences from 
the chapter on immortality: “Reasonable beliefs may be made the basis 
for reasonable hopes. But the loftiest and worthiest of all the forms of 
this universal human emotion are devoted to the ideals of morality and 
religion.” In these ideals is found the key to all the greater problems; 
the main effort throughout, therefore, is to unfold the reasonable grounds 
on which faith in them rests. Thus, for example, the hope of immor- 
tality for any individual is held to depend on his faith in God as the 
Redeemer of men; this faith in turn contributes to a theodicy. Part of 
the argument, however, turns on the refutation of the supposed proof 
that science has rendered the belief in immortality unreasonable. Here, 
of course, in a matter of physiological psychology Professor Ladd is thor- 
oughly at home; he champions the “instrumental” view of the relation 
of the body to the soul and brings forward, along with much that is 
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familiar, what seems to be a relatively new piece of evidence. He 
asserts that there are instances in the progressive paralysis of the insane 
where in the last stages “the mental life has seemed to re-appear and to 
manifest itself in a manner approaching its normal vigor; as though it 
had by one supreme effort broken loose from the barriers which had been 
closing round it through the decadence of the brain.” If this is accepted, 
the materialists may be boldly challenged for an explanation. 

To the thoughtful man interested, as he should be, in the great prob- 
lems of our human life and of his own life, these volumes should prove a 
source of enlightenment, instruction, guidance, and inspiration. 

H. N. Garpiner. 

Smith College. 


The Art of the Moving Picture. By Vachel Lindsay. The Macmillan 
Company. New York. 1915. $1.25 net. 


The playwright of the traditional stage is still quite undecided whether 
the effects he aims at are chiefly rhetorical or chiefly visual, whether 
most essentially for the eye or for the ear. The scenario-writer of the 
“movies” should find himself in no such dilemma. Whatever else it 
attempts, the film must first of all give us pictures to look at. In “The 
Art of the Moving Picture,” Vachel Lindsay makes this obvious physical 
condition the basis of a tentative effort at thoroughgoing moving-picture 
criticism. To Mr. Lindsay, indeed, the ideal moving picture evokes 
rather the spirit of Tintoretto than that of Moliére. The matured photo- 
play, he says, is above all a picture, and should be made and judged as 
pictorial art. 

For purposes of analysis, he classifies the most characteristic effects of 
the ideal photo-play under the three heads of action, intimacy, and 
splendor, or, following his interpretation in terms of analogous art, 
sculpture-in-motion, painting-in-motion, and architecture-in-motion. 

Under the first head, the term sculpture-in-motion neatly describes one 
of the liveliest attractions of moving-picture drama. The galloping 
horsemen and horsewomen of our Wild West films, to name a single type, 
have a beauty of vigorous action and strong relief that should often make 
the sculptor envious. So, too, under the head of intimacy, an apt analogy 
is found in sueh painting as the Dutch and Flemish schools have habitually 
given us. ‘Mr. Lindsay has in mind little intimate scenes, village idyls 
and genre pictures, either indoors or out, where figures move quietly at 
close range and in low relief. On the legitimate stage, where the 
proscenium arch is too big and the scene too empty, such settings are by 
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no means often successful. In the photo-play, on the contrary, the pic- 
torial possibilities of such effects are unlimited. For the third category, 
the term “architecture-in-motion” will doubtless seem far-fetched. To 
complete his analogy, he has used it to cover all the more grandiose 
arrangements of setting, whether of architecture or furniture, of city 
vistas or landscape, of crowds of people or of the sea itself. Here again, 
the photo-play, in realistic grandeur, has its advantage over the old stage, 
as its effects, however ambitious, need never smack of pasteboard and 
drop curtains. Under this head, furthermore, he includes those plays of 
film fairyland in which architecture and inanimate objects in general 
assume a power of motion not usually given them in the world of every 
day. In developing the subject in this way, Mr. Lindsay has certainly 
not followed a mere caprice. He finds certain types of pictorial effect 
already constituting the backbone of motion drama, and wishes to suggest 
to both managers and public standard models of excellence in well estab- 
lished arts. It is not enough that the photo-play should now and again 
happen on pictorial and plastic effects analogous to those of great painting 
and sculpture. Such should be its constant aim, if its characteristic 
possibilities are to be best utilized. 

The common denominator of all these modes of moving-picture effec- 
tiveness is, of course, motion. It gives a sense of actuality wholly new 
in pictorial art. As the reel is run off, moreover, the quality of speed in 
itself serves many a dramatic purpose. Yet this motion must not be 
merely actuality or speed. Mr. Lindsay foresees in it a new element of 
pictorial composition, a time element like the rhythm of music, where fast 
and slow combine in endless variety to make beauty. Our films often 
achieve half consciously the thing he means, as in the coast scene where 
garments fluttering in the wind play a quick treble to the ponderous bass 
of breaking surf. We have all taken pleasure in this very sort of thing, 
though we have not thought to describe it as silent music, nor thought of 
it as a controlling compositional device. 

On such lines, Mr. Lindsay would have the photo-play made for the 
screen from the beginning, instead of being written in the dramatic frame 
of mind of the old stage, with the inevitable consequence of text inserts 
and other incongruities. Much of his book is discursive and consequently 
inconclusive, but the part containing his thesis is lucid and suggestive 


and admirably definite in its theoretical intention. 
H-M. Lvguiens. 


New Haven. 
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“ The publication of this great collection brings reinforcement to the friends of the humanities ata time when 
it ts sorely needed—a fine achievement, a notable addition to the higher intellectual resources of the English-speakin 
peoples, and a credit to our own country.’ —The Nation. P 
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Spotiontnctnesies. Translated by R. C. Seaton. 1 Vol. Apuleius. The Golden Ass. (Metamorphoses.) W. Adlington 
The Apostolic Fathers, Translated by Kirsopp Lake. 2 Vols. (1566). Revised by S. Gaselee. 1 Vol. 
Appian’s Roman History. Translated by Horace White. 4 Vols. | St. Augustine’s Confessions. Translated by W. Watts (1631), J: 
Dio Cassius. Roman History. Translated by E.Cary. Vols. 2 Vols. . 
I, Il and III. Caesar: Civil Wars. Translated by A. G. Peskett. x Vol. 
Euripides. Translated by A.S. Way. 4 Vols. Catullus. Translated by F. W. Cornish. 0 
The Greek Bucolic Poets (Theocritus, Bion, Moschus), Trans- Tibullus. Translated by J. P. Postgate 
lated by J. M. Edmonds. 1: Vol. | Pervigilium Veneris. Translated by J. M. Mackail. 1 Vol. N 
Hesiod and the Hemeric Hymns. Translated by H. G. Evelyn- | Cicero: De Finibus. Translated by H. Rackham. 1 Vol A 
White. 1 Vol. | Cicero: De Officiis. Translated by Walter Miller. 1 Vol 
Julian, Translated by Wilmer Cave Wright. Vols. Iand II. | Cicero: Letters to Atticus. Translated by E. O. Winstedt E 
Lucian. Translated by A. M. Harmon. Vols. I and II. Vols. I and II. F 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Translated by C. R. Haines. | Horace: OdesandEpodes. Translated by C. E. Bennett. 1 Vol 
Philostratus: The life of Apolloniusof Tyana. Translatedby | Ovid: Heroides andAmores. Translated by Grant Showerman I 
F.C, Conybeare. 2 Vols. } 1 Vol. 
Pindar. Translated by Sir J. E. Sandys. 1 Vol. | Ovid: Metamorphoses. In2 Vols. Translated by Frank Justus 
Plato: Ty Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Phaedrus. Trans- | Miller. 
lated by H. M. Fowler. 1 Vol. | Petronius. Translated by M. Heseltine. ir 
Plutarch: The Paraliel Lives. Translated by B. Perrin. Vols. Seneca: Apocolocyntosis. Translated by W.H. D.Rouse. 1 Vol 
I, Il and III. Plautus. In 4 Vols. Vol. I. Translated by Paul Nixon ci 
Procopius. Translated by H. B. Dewing. Vol. I. Pliny: Letters. Melmoth’s Translation revised by W. M.L b 
) me ae Smyrnaeus. Translated by A.S. Way. 1 Vol. Hutchinson. 2 Vols. 
ophocies. Translated by F. Storr. 2 Vols. Propertius. Translated by H. E. Butler. ir 
St.John Damascene: Bariaam and loasaph. Translated by the Suetonius. Translated by J. C. Rolfe. ' 
Rev. G. R. Woodward and Harold Mattingly. Tacitus; Dialogus. Translated by Maurice Hutton. 1 Vol 
Xenophon: Cyropaedia. Translated by Walter Miller. 2 Vols. Terence. Translated by John Sargeaunt. 2 Vols. 
To Be Published During 1916 . 
GREEK AUTHORS | LATIN AUTHORS 
Achilles Tatius.—Daphnis and Chioe.—Dio Cassius, Roman Seneca, Tragedies (Vol. I).—Seneca, Episties.—Virgll. 
History (Vols. 1V and V). Galen.—Greek Anthology.—Homer, | 
the Odyssey.—Plutarch (Vol. IV).—Procopius.—Strabo.— | Send for |6-page Illustrated Pamphiet 
Theophrastus.—Xenophon. | 
The Loeb Classical Library 
For Sale at all Booksellers | 
9 H ¢ 
Cc. P. Patnam’s Sons, Publishers | ‘ 
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THE MYTHOLOGY OF ALL RACES 
IN THIRTEEN VOLUMES 


An illustrated work of original research by 
scholars of eminence 





Editor 
LOUIS HERBERT GRAY, A.M., Ph.D. 
Late associate editor of Hastings’s Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 


Consulting Editor 
GEORGE FOOT MOORE, A.M., D.D., LL.D. 
Harvard University 





Classical . . . . ~. WILLIAM SHERWOOD Fox, Ph.D., Princeton University, . . . June-1916 
Teutonic . . . - . AXEL OLRIk, Ph.D., University of Copenhagen, . . 1917 


Celle . i su CANON JOHN A. MacCuttocu, D.D., Bridge of Allan, Scotland, \ Winter-19t7 
Maeve « «sk « G Jan MAcuat, Ph.D., Bohemian University, Prague, yee 


Finno-Ugric, eden Uno HotmperG, Ph.D., University of Finland, Helsingfors, . . Winter—1917 
Semitic . . . . R. Camppe_t THompson, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Oxford, England, 1917 


A. BERRIEDALE KeiTH, D.C.L., Edinburgh University, 2 
ALBERT J. CaRNoy, Ph.D., University of Louvain, 


Indian 


Fall—1916 
Iranian . all-1g1 


GrorGE Foucart, Docteur és Lettres, French Institute of Oriental 
Archaeology, Cairo, Egypt, 

U. Harrori, Litt.D., University of Tokyo, Tokyo, Japan(Japanese 
Exchange Professor at Harvard University, 1915-15), 

Japanese . . MASAHARU ANngSAKI, Litt.D., University of Tokyo, Tokyo, Japan [{ 

‘ (Japanese Exchange Professor at Harvard University, setae | 


Oceanic . . . . . ROLAND BurraAGE Dixon, Ph.D., Harvard University, . . . Summer-1g16 
North American. . . HARTLEY BURR ALEXANDER, Ph.D., University of Nebraska, . . . Ready 
American (Latin) . . HARTLEY Burk ALEXANDER, Ph.D., University of Nebraska, .. . 1917 


re {5 Max MO tier, Ph.D., University of rt 
Far East SIR (JAMES) GEORGE Scort, K.C.1.E., London, 


adex. . «1 « 3s « + SOR Rees Gaay, A.M. 7A. . st tlk tw tl + 6RGRT OF TOM 


African. 1917 


Chinese 


Armenian. . 1 ANANIKIAN, B.D., Kennedy School of a a “Oriental 


Fall-1916 


. Summer-1916 


“No attempt has yet been made to collect the myths of all the world into a single series. It is 
in the endeavour to fill this gap that we have projected a Mythology of All Races. We wish not merely to 
collect the myths so that they will be of real value to professed scholars—though this is one of our aims— 
but also to present them in a form which will be attractive to the man of general education and to arouse 
interest in them among the young.”—Louis H. Gray, Editor. 


“Taken all in all, therefore, the Mythology of All Races may safely be pronounced one of the most 
important enterprises of this age of co-operative scholarship.”—George Foot Moore, Consulting Editor. 
a - Monumental in its plan and significauce.” 
—The New York Times Book Review, November 28, 1915. 


Sample pages or a sample volume will be sent for examination on request 


Address MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 


212 Summer Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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The North American Review 
171 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


In 1904 Mr. George Harvey predicted that Mr. Roosevelt 


would receive 314 electoral votes—he received 336. 


In 1908 he predicted that Mr. Taft would receive 338 votes 


in the Electoral College—he received 321. 


In his editorial, ‘‘The Political Predestination of Woodrow 
Wilson,” which appeared in the March, 1911, number of The 
North American Review (over eighteen months prior to elec- 
tion), Mr. Harvey said : 

“The finger of Predestination, guided by Logic, Circum- 
stance, Conditions and Hrtstory, points unerringly to Woodrow 
Wilson, Democrat, as the opponent of Willam H. Taft, 
Republican, in 1912.” 
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The North American Review 
171 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


In October, 1912, Mr. Harvey predicted that Mr. Taft 
would carry only Utah and Vermont, as the event proved, 
and forecast the general results as follows : 


Prediction Result Prediction Result 
Alabama Ww Ww Nebraska Ww WwW 
Arizona WwW WwW Nevada D WwW 
Arkansas WwW Ww New Hampshire D Ww 
California R R New Jersey Ww Ww 
Colorado WwW Ww New Mexico Ww Ww 
Connecticut Ww WwW New York WwW Ww 
Delaware WwW WwW North Carolina WwW Ww 
Florida Ww WwW North Dakota D Ww 
Georgia WwW WwW Ohio Ww Ww 
Idaho D Ww Oklahoma Ww Ww 
Illinois D R Oregon D WwW 
Indiana Ww Ww Pennsylvania D R 
lowa Ww Ww Rhode Island D Ww 
Kansas Ww Ww South Carolina Ww WwW 
Kentucky Ww WwW South Dakota D R 
Louisiana Ww WwW Tennessee Ww WwW 
Maine Ww WwW Texas WwW Ww 
Maryland WwW Ww Utah = 1] 
Massachusetts Ww WwW Vermont T 5 
Michigan D R Virginia Ww WwW 
Minnesota Ww R Washington R R 
Mississippi Ww Ww West Virginia Ww Ww 
Missouri Ww WwW Wisconsin WwW Ww 
Montana Ww WwW Wyoming D Ww 
States correctly placed... ............ccccess 36 
oe lté‘(‘(OCt*t*C* 1 
Ee 11 


KEY: W—Wilson R—Roosevelt T—Taft D—Doubtful 


In the belief that George Harvey’s editorials and forecasts 
will be a help to a better understanding of the vital issues at 
stake in the coming election, the most important since that 
of Abraham Lincoln, we take pleasure in offering you a special 
pre-election subscription. We will send you The North 
American Review for the next six months for $1.00— 
exactly one half the regular rate. If you have friends who 
are particularly interested in political events, we should be 
glad to have you bring our offer to their attention also. 


THE PUBLISHERS 














———— 
a me 
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WITH AMERICANS 


OF PAST AND PRESENT DAYS 


By J. J. JUSSERAND 


The French Ambassador, M. Jusserand, has represented his country at Washington for more 
than thirteen years, so that he is now the dean of the Diplomatic Corps. No one is more sympa- 
thetic than he with America and American affairs. He rightly wants to signalize his long association 
and friendship with the American people by the publication of a volume dealing with intimate 
American subjects and the relation of Frenchmen to them. He calls it ‘“With Americans of Past 
and Present Days,’’ and it includes chapters on ‘‘ Rochambeau and the Revolution,’’ ‘‘ L’ Enfant 
and the Federal Capital,’’ ‘‘ Washington and the French,’’ ‘‘Abraham Lincoln,’’ and a literary 
chapter about Horace Howard Furness, the great Shakespearian. It is most fitting that M. 
Jusserand should at this time write of the close affiliation of the American and French Republics. 





$1.50 net 

ENGLAND’S EFFORT FATHER BERNARD’S THE END OF A 

By Mrs. HUMPHREY WARD PARISH CHAPTER 
. : By FLORENCE OLMSTEAD 
With af retac ¥ A novel full of whimsical humor By SHANE LESLIE 
BY JOSEPH H. CHOATE and human sympathy, of New York’s 

A study of England's home part in | ™e!ting pot. $1.35 net} “The End of a Chapter’ is alto 
the War, of how the different classes THE PORTION OF gether delightful. . . Mr. Leslie 
and different sections are co-opera- : ' = ¥ “ ’ 
ting with the men in the field, of the A CHAMPION fills his pages with charming apec 
attitude of the rich and the poor— By FRANCIS OSULLIVAN TIGHE dotes, interesting reminiscences of 


particularly of the women, and of noted men and women, and caustic 


the part the women are playing; ot A romance of fifth century, Ire- 





ge co U . » i ll its 
the war's effect on London, of the | /and. $1.35 net reeneagg — society = 6 oe 
ee camps, of the use of country THE STORIES OF phases.”’—Chicago Tribune. 
10uses as hospitals, etc. The articles 
are the result of a most searching H. C. BUNNER “It is a fair and breezy and well- 
af the cuter elton Gs wat on In two volumes rounded contribution to the memoir 
every sort of activity in the home- First Series—Second Series literature of this generation.” — 
land. $1.00 net | Sold separately $1.25 net | Phila. North American. $1.25 net 











THE PRESIDENCY WITH THE FRENCH 


Its Duties, Its Powers, Its Opportunities, and Its In France and Salonika 
Limitations By RICHARD HARDING Davis 
By WILLIAM HowARD TAFT 
y In all of Mr. Davis’s correspondence through many 
$1.00 net years from regions of war and other disturbances he 
has done nothing more effective than this, nothing that 


PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATIONS can more quickly arrest and more surely hold the 


reader's attention.’’—New York Times. 


AND ELECTIONS Illustrated. $1.00 net 
By JOSEPH BUCKLIN BISHOP THE WAR IN EASTERN EUROPE 


A history of American Conventions, National Cam- 
paigns, Inaugurations, and Campaign Caricature. Described by JOHN REED and pictured by 


Iliustrated with contemporary cartoons. $1.50 net BOARDMAN ROBINSON 


$2.00 net 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
PRESIDENT HAYES ANTW ear TO GALLIPOLI 


Sy Joa W. Bunce “A stirring, deeply moving, and dramatic narrative, 


Formerly Professor of Political Science and Constitu- and will live as one of the great stories of the great 
tional Law in Columbia University. war.""—New York Globe. 


$1.00 net 





Illustrated $1.00 net 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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“We don’t form our 
opinions on _ current 
events until Wednesday, 
that being the day ‘The 


Outlook arrives,” said a 
prominent New England manu- 
facturer recently to a representa- 


tive of The Outlook. 


By means of its news paragraphs, its editorial 
interpretation, its contributed articles written by 
the best obtainable authorities, and its news picto- 
rial section, THE OUTLOOK furnishes a 
weekly record of current events which competent 
critics say is unsurpassed in periodical literature. 

If you want to understand intelligently 
what is going on in the world read 


The Outlook 


A Periodical of Progress 


Published weekly with illustrations by 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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The New American Quarterly 
Edited by Wilbur L. Cross 
($2.50 a year) 

A unique American publication, edited on the lines of the great 
European and English reviews for an intelligent American reading 
public. Now in its fifth year, it has made an immediate place for itself 
in American letters and public affairs. Its writers are the foremost 
men and women of the country and include, in each issue, the most 
distinguished men abroad. Some of these are writing in each number 
on some great phase of the European War. A subscription to it, or 
a perusal of the current issue, will more than repay you. 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

The April number sent free, with a year’s subscription beginning 
July; or the July number will be included complimentary, with a year’s 
subscription beginning October—(See order coupon). 

CONTENTS APRIL ISSUE 
PP PeeiOee We © TOO, o-oo 60:8. 50.k ck se dees cen csdeerees ban Moor field Storey 
‘* America’s Obligation and Opportunity,”............. eer eee re George Burton Adams 
SO SEO Ge Pe BIO ooo. kcos6acencdeiscnccvnncdenesees Wilbur C. Abbot 
+ Te COMROIEE TE WOUNNT BMA, ioc iis a cicicccccccdacsesscatdesecseeneds H. G. Dwight 
oe See | rere errr re MTree me reer ry Tr rca re Thomas D. Goodell 
af ee ee ee eee en nee ere ree CT Margaret Adelaide Wilson 
“With the Delta Medica Cotes in France,” « «006 s6ccsodsccscasecdccens Harvey Cushing 
SF Ce a ee TN roo 6 60k aca keiedasanssssdadeccans Henry Head 
TS 6. and:4-0-4-0-0chw nn bene asdy ede eked oes KGRER NOR ese Keeheee Gamaliel Bradford 
* The Federal Falention OF the Ralieeaea,” «a a.n nok s cccincccscsesnscans Morrell W. Gaines 
AN CE BEE TORTIE,” 6. w 6 bien bn 50cceiccct ene ceseberpesctaustseduas Henry A. Beers 
OO ee I no ick enn dk dcies cccemnecdncwdsewereiantceseanese Robert Frost 
‘* Wise Mea Whe Have Passed for Fools,” ....cccccccccccasasstccvsscccceses Hugh Walker 
‘‘ Letters from Russia During the Crimean War,” ............e.eeeeeeee Daniel C. Gilman 
‘* Book Reviews” 
CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO----- sessese 
THE YALE REVIEW, New Haven, Conn. 

You may enter my subscription to 7he Yale Review for one year, beginning with the 
(July) ( ) S3SGh (Oct.)(__) number and send me free a copy of the (April) ( ) sre (July) ( ) 
number. Remittance of $2.50 enclosed herewith. 

ET TT TT Se ee TTT 
MIO is cicaiptecssnscnttcramie ial tease santa laemsaib iit 
ee II sensdnatinliiasslidenitestinsetaahaaisiceeanaiiupllie ‘ ctaialiildeale sacs akccusishenihaesiaadacepeaniomntaase 
‘ 
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The October Number of THE YALE REVIEW will contain 


articles upon 


THE ISSUES OF THE POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGN 


BY 
Ex-President Taft 


and other distinguished men in public life. Also pages devoted to 








National Defense 


The War and Its Problems 








Literature and Poetry 





Social and Educational Questions of the Day 





Among contributors to this and succeeding numbers of the REVIEW are 
to be Wilbur C. Abbott, George P. Baker, Robert Frost, Mrs. K. F. Gerould, 
Charlton M. Lewis, Agnes Repplier, Vida D. Scudder, and William Allen 
White. 


Articles of especial interest, to appear in THE YALE REVIEW: 


**A New Neutrality,” a definition by Norman Angell which, according to 
the author, the United States must adopt. 





**The Baconians and Pseudo-Scholarship,”’ a searching and destruc- 
tive analysis of Baconian fallacies, by Frederick Erastus Pierce. 





66 ’ ‘ +113 : ; j iticl 
Prynne’s ‘ Histriomastix,’” a brilliant essay in biographical criticism, 
by the late Professor Lounsbury. 





66 
Belgium in England,’’ a study of exile, by Henri Davignon, one of the 
foremost of the younger Belgian writers. 





*“Why Women Cannot Write Music,”’ an illuminating discussion by 








George Trumbull Ladd. 





**The War and After,” an English explanation of why the military power 
of Germany must be crushed, by A. F. Pollard. 
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PUBLISHED IN JUNE 





COMMUNITY 
DRAMA AND 
PAGEANTRY 


By Mary Porter Beegle and 
Jack Randall Crawford 


Miss Beegle was Organizing 
Chairman of the New York 
Shakespeare Celebration and 
Mr. Crawford has given a se- 
ries of beautiful pageants at 
Dartmouth. Their book is a 
practical manual, supplement- 
ed by a very full bibliography 
bearing on the subjects of mod- 


ern drama and pageantry. 


15 illustrations 


Price, $2.50 net, postpaid. 


SOCIETY 
AND PRISONS 


By Thomas Mott Osborne 


Do you believe in prisons 
for punishment or prisons for 
reform? Four-fifths of the six- 
teen hundred and more con- 
victs now at Sing Sing have 
been in prison before, showing 
that the oid prison system does 
not reform. The success of 


Mr. 


practice at Auburn and Sing 


Osborne’s methods, in 


Sing Prisons, are strikingly 


described here. 


Price, $1.35 net, postpaid. 








THE TIDINGS 


BROUGHT TO MARY 
A MYSTERY 


By Paul Claudel 
Translated by Louise Morgan Sill 


‘**M. Claudel is now famous 
in France, and Mrs. Sill’s mas- 
terly translation is likely to be 
the foundation-stone of his 
fame in England. .. A strange- 
ly moving play, which holds 
one by its pathos, at the same 
time giving something of the 
impression of an illuminated 
page taken from a medieval 


manuscript."—London Nation. 


Price, $1.50 net, postpaid. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 





THE DIPLOMATIC 
BACKGROUND OF 
THE WAR 


By Charles Seymour 


and unpreju- 
the 


political and moral fac- 


A scholarly 


diced treatment of eco- 
nomic, 
tors leading to Germany’s new 
conception of her rdle in world 
affairs and its effect on British 


policy. 


Price, $2.00 net, postpaid. 


ON THE OVERLAND 
AND 
OTHER POEMS 


By Frederick Mortimer Clapp 


Mr. Clapp has shown herea 
remarkable feeling for words. 
One critic has compared him 
to ‘‘a futurist in art who really 


can paint and who really 


knows what he is after—if you 


can imagine such a person.” 


Price, $1.00 net, postpaid. 








ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN 
TOOL BUILDERS 
By Joseph Wickham Roe 
The lives and inventions of 
those early tool builders will 
interest everyone who realizes 
that we owe to them all our 
mechanical luxuries and ne- 
from 


cessities, se wing-ma- 


chines to automobiles. 


58 illustrations 
Price, $3.00 net, postpaid. 
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